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' To Herodotus we are indebted for what we know of the 
ancient dynasties of the Medes, Persians, Fhccnicians, Ly- 

« 

dians, Greeks, Egyptians, and Scythians. — He iS an imitator 
of Homer, whom he resembles in copiousness of invention, 
and elegance of phrase ; in sweetness, ease, and perspicuity. 
— Cicero says that he was an oratorical, as well as a poetical 
historian, and that no eloquence eyer pleased him like his.' — 
RoBiNSON^s Antiquities of Greece. 
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BOOK III.-~THALIA.> 

Chap. i. Against this Amasis Cambyses, tl^e son of 
Cyrus, led aa army, composed as well of his other 
9ubjectSy as of the łonie and JEolic Greoks. His in- 
dacements were these: by an ambassador whom he 
despatcbed for tbis pnrpose into Egypt, be demanded 
the daughter of Amasis, wbicb he did at the suggestion 

1 On the commencement of his obserrations on this book 
M. Larcher remarks that the names of the muses were only 
affixed to the books of Herodotus at a subsequent and later 
period. Porphyry does not distinguish the second book of 
onr historian by the name of Euterpe, but is satisfied with 
ealling it the book which treats of the affairs of Egypt. 
Athenaeus also says, the first or the second book of the his* 
tories of Herodotus. 

I am nerertheless rather inclined to beliere that these 
names were annezed to the books of Herodotus from the 
spontaneous impuke of admiration which was ezcited amongst 
the first hearers of them at the Olympic games. 

According to Pausanias, there were originally no morę thaa 
three muses, whose names were Melete, Mneme, and Aoide. 
Their number was afterwards increased to nine, their resi- 
dence confined to Pamassus, and the direction or patronage 
of them, if these be not improper terms, assigned to Apolkw 
Their contest for superionty with the nine daughters of 
Kyippe, and conseouent rictory, is agreeably described by 
Orid, Met. book y. Their order and influence seeim. m «^ ^^"ON. 
measnre to have been arbitrary, The n«m.e^ ól tVi« \)<^^:^t& ^ 
Herodotus bare been generally adopted na deterniYaAKft ^^JOkl 
respecł to tbeir order, This was, howovOT,VvO[iWkX' ^a:^ ^^" 
Migned iaotive, perwerted by Ausoniua^ 

^^^* VOL. II. ^ 



2 HERODOTUS. 

of a certain Egyptian who had entertained an enmit^ 
against his master. This man was a physician, and when 
Cyriis had once reąuested of Amasis the best medical 
adrice which Egypt could afTord for a disorder in his 
eyes, the king had forced him, in preference to all 
pthers, fronr his wife and family, and sent him into 
Persia. In revenge for which treatment this Egyptian 
instigated Cambyses to reąuire the daughter of Amasis, 
that he might either sufTer affliction from the loss oi 
his child, or by refusing to send her, provoke the re- 
sentment of Cambyses. Amasis both dreaded and 
detested the power of Persia, and was unwilling to 
accept, though fearful of refusing the orerture. But 
he well knew that his daughter was meant to be not 
the wife but the concubine of Cambyses, and therefore 
he determined on this modę of conduct : Apries, the 
former king, had left an only daughter : her name 
was Nitetis, and she was possessed of much elegance 
and beauty. The king, haying decorated her with 
great splendor of dress, sent her into Persia as his 
own child. Not long after, when Cambyses occa- 
sionally addressed her as the daughter of Amasis, 
* Sir,' said she, * you are greatly mistaken, and 
Amasis has deceived you: he has adorned my person, 
and sent me to you as his daughter ; but Apries was 
my father, whom he, with his other rebellious subjects, 
dethroned and put to death.' This speech and this 
occasion immediately prompted Cambyses in great 
wrath, to commence hostilities against Egypt. — Such 
is the Persian account of the story. 

II. The Egyptians claim Cambyses as their own, by 
asserting that this incident did not happen to him, but 
to Cyms,^ from whom, and from this daughter of 

^ Theyspeak with mor© probftbi\\tY,^^o !i^l V\.'?ł^^ixx« 
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- Apiies, they say he was bom.' This, however, is 
certainly not true. The Egyptians are of all man* 
kind the best conyersant with the Persian manners, and 
they must haye known that a natural child could neyer 
sacceed to the throne of Persia whilst a legitimate 
one was aliye. And it was eąually certain that Cam- 
byses was not born of an Egyptian woman, but was 
the son of Cassandane, the daughter of Pharnaspes, of 
the race of the Achsemenides. This story therefore 
was inyented by the Egyptians, that they might from 
this pretence claim a connęxion with the house of 
Cyrus. 

III. Another story also is asserted, which to me 
seems improbable. They say that a Persian lady once 
yisiting the wiyes of Cyrus, saw standing near their 
mother the children of Cassandane, whom she com- 
plimented in high terms on their superior excellence 
of form and person. ' Me/ replied Cassandane, ' who 
am the mother of these children, Cyrus neglects«and 
despises ; all his kindness is bestowed on this Egyptian 
female.' This she said from resentment against Ni- 
tetis, They add that Cambyses, her eldest son, in- 
stantly exclaimed, ' Mother, as soon as I am a man 
I will effect the utter destruction of Egypt.*' These 

and not Cambyses, to whom this daughter of Apries was 
sont. — J*rideaux, 

1 Polyaenns, in his Stratagemata, relates the affair in this 
manner :— Nitetis, who was in reality the daughter of Apries, 
lived a long time with Cyrus as the daughter of Amasis. After 
having many children by Cyrus, she disclosed to him who she 
really was ; for though Amasis was dead, she wished to re- 
Tenge herself on his son Fsammenitus. Cyrus acceded to her 
wishes, but died in the midst of his preparations for an Egyp. 
tian war. This, Cambyses was persuaded by his mothec 1<^ 
undertake, and revenged on the Egyptians iVi« c^^ut^^ ^i %]^^ 
famil^r of Apńes. — T, 
g UtenUy, 1 will tum Egypt upside down. 
M. Ląrcber enumeratea, from Atheusus, t\i% f «i\omb «s^^ 
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words, from a prince w^o was then only ten years of 
age, surprised and delighted the woman ; and as soon 
as he became a man, and succeeded to the throne, he 
remembered the incid«nt, and commenced hostilities 
Against Egypt. 

ly. He had another inducement to this nndertak- 
ing, Among the auxiliaries of Amasis was a man 
named Phanes, a natiye of Halicarnasstts, and greatly 
distingnished by his mental as well as military aecom- 
plishments. This person being, for I know not what 
reason, incensed against Amasis, fled in a yessel irom 
Egypt to haye a conference with Cambyses. As he 
possessed great influence amongst the auxiliaries, and 
was perfectly acquainted with the affairs of Egypt, 
Amasis ordered him to be rigorously pursued, and for 
this purpose eąuipped, nnder the care of the most 
faithfuł of his eunuchs, a three-banked galley. The 
pursuit was snccessful, and Phanes was taken in 
Łydia ; but he was not carried back to Egypt, for he 
circumyented his guards, and by making them drunk 
effected his escape. He fled instantly to Persia. 
Cambyses was then meditating the expedition against 

destmctiye wars which had originated on accoiint of w<mieił : 
he adds, what a number of illustrious families had from a 
simiłar caase been utterly eztinguished. The impression of 
this idea, added to the vęxations which he had himself ez- 
perienced in domestic life, probably extoTted from our great 
poet Milton the following energetie lines : 

Oh, why did God, 
Creator wise, that peopled highest heayen 
With spirits masculine, create at last 
lliis noYelty on earth, this fair defect 
Of naturę, and not fili the world at once 
With men as angels, without feminine, 
Or ńnd some other way to generate 
Mankind ? This mischief had not then. h«fall*n, 
And ńiore tbat shiJl befall, innumeT^NAe 
I^isturhances on earth tłurough. iemsle «a«s«f^\~T. 
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Egypt, but was deterred by the difficalty of marcbing 
an army oyer the deserti, where so little water waa to 
be procured. Phanes explained to tbe king alltbe 
concerns of Amasis ; and to obyiate tbe above diffi- 
culty, adrised bim to send and aak of tbe king of tbe 
Araba a safe passi^e tbrougb bis tenritońes. 

V. Tbis is indeed tbe only ayenue by wbicb Egypt 
can possibly be entered. Tbe wbole country, from 
Pboenicia to Cadytis, a city wbicb belongs to tbe 
Syńans of Palestine» and in my opinion equal to Sar* 
disy togetber witb all tbe commercial towns as far as 
Jenysus, belong to tbe Arabians. Tbis is also tbe 
case witb tbat space of land wbicb from tbe Syrian 
Jenysus extends to tbe lakę of Serbonis, from tbe 
yicinity of wbicb Mount Casius stretcbes to tbe sea. 
At tbis lakę, wbere, as was reported, Typbon was 
concealed, Egypt commences. Tbis tract, wbicb com- 
prebends tbe city Jenysus, Mount Casius, and tbe lakę 
of Serbonis, is of no trifling extent ; it is a tbree days' 
joumey over a yery dry and parcbed desert. 

VI, I sball now explain wbat is known to yery few 
of tbose wbo trayel into Egypt by sea* Twice in eyery 
year tbere are exported from different parts of Greece 
to Egypt, and from Pboenicia in particular, winę 
secured in eartben jars, not one of wbicb jars is after- 
wards to be seen. I sball describe to wbat purpose 
tbey are applied : tbe principal magistrate of eyery 
town is obliged to collect ali tbe eartben yessels im- 
ported to tbe place wbere be resides, and send tbem to 
Mempbis. Tbe Mempbians fili tbem witb water,' and 

1 The water of tbe Nile neyer becomes impure, whetber 
reseryed at borne, or exported abroad. On board tbe yessels 
wbicb pass from Egypt to Italy, tbis walet, w\ivc\i\«i&%^T\&%X 
tbe ena of the royage, ia good, wbilat wbal liSa^'^ ^^^^^^ii \a 
taie in dańng tbeir yoyage corrupts. Tbo "Ł^-^ptNaJCi^ «t^ ^ia% 
onJy people we know wbo preserze tbia Vfi\,eT m \w%% ^^ 
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afterwards transport them to the Syrian deserts. 
Thus all the earthen yessels carried into Egypt, and 
tłiere carefuUy collected, are continually added to 
those already in Syria. 

VII. Siich are the means which the Persians have 
constantly adopted to provide theniselves with water 
in these deserts, from the time that they were first 
masters of Egypt. But as, at the time of which we 
speak, they had not this resource, Camhyses listen^d 
to the adrice of his Halicarnassian guest, and soli- 
Cifed of the Arahian prinoe a safe passage throngh 
his territories ; which was granted, after mutual pro- 
mises of friendship. 

"VIII. These are the ceremonies which the Arabians 
obserre when they make alliances, of which no people 
in the world are morę tenacious.^ On these occasions 
some one connected with both parties stands betwixt 
them, and with a sharp stone opens a yein of the 
hand, near the middle finger, of those who are about 
to contract. He then takes a piece of the yest of each 
person, and dips it in their blood, with which he stains 
sereral Stones purposely placed in the midst of the 

óthers do winę. They keep it three or four years, and some- 
times lonęer, and the age of this water is with Uiem an in- 
orease of its yalue, .as the age of winę is elsewhere .—^ris^ides 
Orat, ^gyptiac. 

Modem writers and trayęllers are agreed abont tbe ezcel- 
lence of the waięr of the Nile ; but the above assertion, with 
respect to its keeping, wants to be corroborated. Much the 
same is said respecting the water of the Thames. 

1 How faithful the Arabs are at this day, when they haye 

pledged themseWes to be so, is a topie of admiration and of 

praise with all modem trayęllers. They who once put them- 

selyes uńder their protection haye nothing afterwaras to fear, 

for their word is sacred. Singular as the modę here described 

of forming alliaDcea may appear to an Engliah reader, that of 

taking an oatb byputting the hand imdet \!iŁ^ \ii\^,S?Ck.>a>&^ 

^unong the patńarcba, was sorely notleaa bo* 
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asśembly, inYÓking during fhe process Bacchts and 
Urania. When this is finished, he who solicits tbe 
compact to be madę pledgea his fńends for the sin- 
cerity of his engagements to the stranger or citizen, 
or whoeyer it may happen to be ; and all of them eon- 
ceiye an indispensable necessity to exist of perform- 
ing what they promise. Bacchus and Urania are the 
only deities whom they renerate. They cut ofT their 
hair round their temples, from the supposition that 
Bacćhus wore his in that form : him they cali Urotalt ; 
Urania, Alilat. ■ 

. IX. When the Arabian prince had madę an alliaiice 
with the messengers of Cambyses, he ordered all his 
camels to be laden with camel-skins filled with water, 
and to be driyen to the deserts, there to wait the 
arriyal of Cambyses and his army. Of this incident 
the abore seems to me the morę probable narratiye. 
There is also another^ which however I may disbe- 
lieve, I think I ought not to omit. In Arabia is a 
large river called Corys, which loses itself in the Red 
Sea : from this river the Arabian is said to haye 
formed a canal of the skins of oxen and other animals 
sewed together, whićh was continued to the aboye- 
mentioned deserts, where he also sunk a number of 
cistems to receiye the water so introduced. From the 
riyer to the desert is a journey of twelye days ; and 
the3'"say that the water was conducted by three dis- 
tinct canals into as many difTerent placęsl 

X. At the Pelusian mouth of the Nile Psammenitus, 
the son of Amasis, was encamped, and expected Cam- 
byses in arms. Amasis himself, afterareign of forty- 
four years, died before Cambyses had adyanced to 
Egypt, and during the whole enjoyment ol Vi\!^ ^w?^\ 
he expeneDced no extraordinaTy caidscaty* KX. \sv^ 
^eatb bis body was embalmed, and de^otóeft^ \xi "^ 
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sepuleiire whidbi ke had erected for himself in tfae 
tempie of Minenra. During the reign o£ his son 
Pfammenitns Egypt beheld a most remarkable pro- 
<iigy ; there was rain at the Egyptian Thebes, a cir- 
ciuDstance which nerer happened before, and which, 
as the Thebans themselyes assert, has neyer occurred 
since. In the bigher parts of Egypt it never rains, 
but at that period we read it rained at Thebes in dis- 
tinct drops. 

lil» The Persiaos haring passed tbe deserts, fixed 
their camp opposite to the Egyptians, as with the de- 
sign of offering them battle. The Greeks and Carians, 
who were the confederates of the Egyptians, to show 
their resentment against Phanes, for introdncing a 
foreign army against Egypt, adopted this expedient : 
his sons, whom be had left behind, they brought into 
the camp, and in a conspicuous place, in the sight of 
their father, they put them one by one to death on a 
yessel brought tbither for that purpose. When they 
had done this, they filled the vase which had receiyed 
the blood with winę and water ; haying drank which,* 
all the auxiliaries immediately engaged the enemy. 
The battle was obstinately dispnted ; but after consi- 
derable loss on both sides, the Egyptians fled. 

XII* By the people inhabiting the place where this 
iKittle was fought a yery surprising thing was pointed 
out to my attention, The bones of those who fell in 

1 They probably swore at the same time to ayenge the 
treason of rhanes, or perish. The blood of a human yictim 
mixed with winę accompanied the most solemn forms of exe^ 
ćration among the ancients. Catiline madę use of this saper- 
■titioB to bind his adherenta to secrecj^ : ' He carried round/ 
^ya Sallust, ' the blood of a human yictim, mized with winę ; 
Mzid when all had tasted it, after a set form of execration 
(aieat in solennihun sacris fieri conaue^il^ \kfc wa^*^^ ^^^ 
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tiie engagement were loon afterwards collected, and 
separated into two diatinct heaps. It was obsenred of 
the Persians, that their heads were so extreniely soft 
as to yield to the slight impression eren of a pebble ; 
tluMie of the Egyptians, on the contrary, were so firm, 
that the blow of a large stone could hardly break 
them. The reasoń which they gave for this was yery 
satisfactory — the Egyptians from a very early age 
8have their heads,^ which by being constantly expo8ed 
to the action .of the sun, become firm and hard : this 
treatment also preyents baldness, yery few instanceii 
of which are eyer to be seen in Egypt. Why the 
skulls of the Persians are so soft may be explained 
from their being from their infancy accustomed to 
shelter them from the sun, by the constant use of 
turbans. I saw the yery same fact at Papremis, after 
examinińg the bones of those who, under the conduct 
of Aehemenesy son of Darius, were defeated by Inanis 
the African. 

XIII. The Egyptians after their defeat fled in great 
disorder to Memphis. Cambyses despatched a Per- 
sian up the riyer in a Mityienian yessel to treat with 
them ; but as soon as they saw the yessel enter Mem- 
phis, they rushed in a crowd from the citadel, de- 
stroyed the yessel, tore the crew in pieces,' and 
afterwards carried them into the citadel. Siege was 
immediately laid to the place, and the Egyptians were 

1 The same custom still subsists. I bare seen eyery where 
the children of the common people, whetLer running in the 
field, assembled round the yillage, or swimming in the waters^ 
with their heads shared and bare. Let us but imagine the 
bardness a skuli must acquire thus exposed to the scorching 
san, and we shall not be astonisbed at the remark of Herodo* 
tos. — Savary, 

% They were two bundred in numbei •, tYiia ^^^^"w^ ^twł. ^ 
foUowingparagrapb, wheie we find that ior fty«t^ '^\V^\«i!LYKEk. 
maasacred on tbis occasion ten Eeyptiana wete v^3^\.t.o ^"fe^^^ 
Mttd that two tbousaod Egyptians thus petiali^^.— lATc\v«r . 
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finally com))elled to surrender. Those Africans wh(» 
łived nearest to Egypt, apprehensiye of a similar fate^ 
submitted without contest, imposing a tńbute on them-( 
selyes, and sending prcsents to the Persians. Their 
ęxainple was followed by the Cyreneans and Barceans^ 
who were struck with the like panic. The African 
presents Cambyses received very graciously, but he 
expressed much resentment at those of the Cyreneans, 
as I think, on account of their meanness. They sent 
him fiye hundred minae of silyer, which, as soon as he 
receiyed, with his own hands he threw amongst his 
8Qldiers. 

XIV. On the tenth day after the surrender of the 
titadel of Memphis !l^sammenitus, the Egyptian king, 
who had reigned no morę than six months, was by 
order of Cambyses ignominiously conducted, with 
other Egyptians, to the outside of the walls, and by 
teay of trial of his disposition, thus treated : his 
daughter, in the habit of a slaye, was sent with a 
pitcher to draw water; she was accompanied by a 
number of yóung women clothed in the same garb, 
and selected from families of the first distinction« 
They passed with much and loud lamentation before 
their parents, from whom their tfeatment excited a 
correspondent yiolence of grief. But when Psamme** 
nitns beheld the spectacle, he merely declined his eyes 
on the ground : when this train was gone by, the son 
of Psammenitus, with two thousand Egyptians of the 
damę age, w^ere madę to walk in procession with ropes 
round their necks, and bridles in their mouths. These 
were intended to ayenge the death of those Mityle- 
nians who, with their yessel, had been torn to pieces 
at Memphis. The king's counsellors had determined 
tbat for every one put to dealYi on l\vat oecasion ten 
of the jSrstrank of the Egyptiana shoMl^^i^^^iwiSkR.t^* 
Psammenitus obseryed these ^a the-y 'cBkS^^^ \ "W^ ^^ 
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thongk he perceiyed that his son was going to be ex-^ 
ecutedy and whilst all the Egyptians around him wept 
and lamented aloud, he continued unmoyed as before* 
When this scenę also disappeared, he beheld a yener* 
able personage, who had formerly partaken of the 
royal table, depriyed of all he had possessed, and in 
the dress of a mendicant asking charity throngh the 
different ranks of the anny. This man stopped to beg 
alms of Psammenitus, the son of Amasis, and the 
otber noble Egyptians who were sitting with him i 
which, when Psammenitus beheld, he could no longef 
suppress his emotions, but calling on his friend by 
name, wept aloud,^ and beat his head. This the spies^ 
who were placed near him to observe his conduct on 
each incident, reported to Cambyses ; who, in asto-* 
nishment at such behayior, sent a messenger, who was 
thus directed to address him : ' Your lord and master^ 
Cambyses, is desirous to know why, after beholding 
with so much indifference your daughter treated as a 
slaye, and your son conducted to death, you expressed 
so liyely a concern for that mendicant, who, as he 
has been informed, is not at all related to you/ Psam- 
menitus madę this reply : ' Son of Cyrus, my do- 
mestic misfortunes were too great to sufler me to shed 
tears :' biit it was consistent that I should weep for my 

1 A very Btrange effect of grief is related by Mr. Gibbon, 
in the story of Gelimer, king of the Yandals, when after an 
obstinate resistance he was obliged to siirrender bimself to 
Belisarius. * The first public interyiew/ says our historian, 
' was in one of the subnrbs of Carthage ; and when the royal 
captive accestedhis conqueror, he burst into a fit of laughter. 
The crowd might naturally believe that eztreme grief had 
depriyed Gelimef of his senses ; but in this mournful state 
nnseasonable mirth insinnated to morę mteWi^etA. OE^^«tN^t% 
that the raifi and tranaitorj scenes of lium&ii ^t«^\.Ti^<&'^ «x^ 
anfrortby of a serioua thougnt/ 
-f TbJ3 Idea of estreme affliction ot ^n^er tęsu^Yu^ Vi ^tw^^Ł 
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fiiend, who, from a station of honor and of wealth, is 
in the last stage of life reduced to penury/ Cam- 
byses heard and was satisfied with his answer. The 
Eg^ptians say that Croesus, who attended Cambyses 
lA this Egyptian expedition, wept at the incident. The 
Persians also who were present were exceedingly 
Bioyedy and Cambyses himself yielded so far to com- 
passion, that he ordered the son of Psammenitus 
to be preseryed out of those who had been condemned 
to die, and Psammenitus himself to be conducted 
from the place where he was to his presence. 

XV. The emissaries employed for the purpose found 
the young prince had suffered first, and was already 
dead ; the father they led to Cambyses, with whom he 
liyed, and received no farther ill treatment ; and cotild 
he haye refrained from ambitious attempts, would 
probably haye been intrusted with the goyernment of 
^Syp^* l^h^ Persians hołd the sons of soyereigns in 
the greatest reyerence, and eyen if the fathers reyolt, 
they will permit the sons to succeed to their authority : 
that such is really their conduct may be proyed by 



the actof weeping, is ezpressed by Shakspeare with wonder- 
fili sublimity and pathos. It is part of a speech of Lear : 

You see me here, ye gods, a poor old man, 

As fuli of grief as age ; wretched in both ! 

If it be you that stir tnese daughters' hearts 

Against their fetther, fool me not so mnch 

To bear it tamely : touch me with noble anger ! 

O, let not women's weapons, water-drops, 

Stain my man's cheeks ! — No, you unnatural hags, 

I will haye such reyenges on you both 

That all the world shall ^I will do such things, — 

What they are, yet I know not ; but they shall be 

The terrors of the earth. You think 1*11 weep : 

No, ni not weep. 
Ihave fuli csose of weeping ; bnt thia heart 

Shall break into a hundred tbouBand fltiWa 

Or e'er ru weep.^T. 
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Tarions esamples. Thannyras, the son of Inama^ 
receiyed the kingdom wbich his father goremed ; Pan* 
siris alsoy the son of Amyrteus, waa permitted tb 
reign afker his father, although the Persians had neyet 
met with morę obstinate enemies than botb Inaros and 
AmyrtsBus. Psammenitus rerolted, and suffered for 
his offence : he was detected in stirring up die Egyp* 
tkuns to rebel ; and being conricted by Cambyses, was 
madę to drink a quantity of buUock^s blood,' which 
immediately occasioned his death. — Snch was the end 
of Psammenitns. 

XYI. From Sais Cambyses proceeded to Memphis 
to execute a purpose he had in riew. As soon as he 
entered the palące of Amasis he ordered the body of 
that prince to be remored from his tomb. When this 
was done he commanded it to be beaten with rods, the 
hair to be plucked out, and the flesh to be goaded with 
sharp instrnments, to which he added other marks of 
ignominy. As the body was embalmed, their efforti 
madę but little impression ; when therefore they were 
fatig^ed with these ontrages, he ordered it to be 
bumed. In this last act Cambyses paid no regard to 
the religion of his country ; for the Persians yenerate 
fire as a dirinity.' The custom of buming the dead 

1 Bull's blood taken fresh from the animal was considered 
by the ancients as a powerful poison, and supposed to act by 
coagulating in the stemach. Themistocles, and seyeral other 
personages of antiqnity, were said to haye died by taking it. 
— See Plut. in Themist. and Pliny, b. xxviii, c. ix. Aristo- 
pbanes also alludes to this acconnt of the death of Themistocles. 

2 This expression must not be understood in too rigorons a 
sense. Fire was oertainly regarded by the Persians as some- 
thinę sacred, and perhaps they might render it some kind of 
religious worship, which in its origin referred only to the 
deity of which this element was an emblem. ^\xX. Sx. v& ^«t« 
tain that łhia nntion did not belie^e ^re t.o\>« ^ ^«\Xl <» ^''^at* 
wiae bowwonld they haye dared to Yiay«) «iL\xii%>i\^^ ^^• 

througbout Penis, oa the death of the aa:f«>i«v«Ek, ^^%\^««^ 
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does not preyail in either of the two nations ; for the 
reason aboye mentioned the Persians do not use it, 
thinking it profane to feed a divinity with human car^ 
casses ; and the Egyptians abhor it, being fully per- 
isuaded that fire is a roracious animal, which deyours 
'whatever it can seize, and wben saturated finally ex- 
pires with what it has consunied. They hołd it unlaw- 
ful to expose the bodies of the dead ^ to any animals ; 
for which reason they embalm them, fearing lest, after 
interment, they might becóme the prey of worms. 
The Egyptians assert that the abore indignities were 
not inflicted on the body of Amasis ; but that the Per- 
sians were deceiyed, and perpetrated these insults on 
aome other Egyptian of the same age with that prince. 
Amasis, they say, was informed by an oracie of the 
iąjnries intended against his body ; to preyent which 
he ordered the person who really sustained them to be 
'buiied at the entrance of his tomb, whilst he himself, 
by his own directions giyen to his son, was placed 

from Diodoras Sicalasl — See an epigram of Dioscorides, 
3runck's Analecta, vol. i. 503. — Larcher* 

1 We learn from Xenophon, that the interment of bodies 
was common in Greece ; and Homer tells us that the custom 
pf bnming the dead was in nse before the Trojan war. It is 
therefore probable that both customs were pracfased at the 
aame time : this was also the case at Romę, as appears from 
inany ancient monuments : the custom howeyer of interment 
f eems to have preoeded that of buming. 

/ That seems to me to ha^e been the most ancient kind of 
burial which, according to Xenophon, was used by Cyrus. 
For the body is retumed to the earth, and so placed as to be 
fioyered with the yeil of its mother/ The custom of buming 
at Romę, according to Montfaucon, ceased about the time of 
Theodósius the younger. 

Sylla was the first of the Comelian family whose body was 

bumt, whence some have erroneously advanced that he was 

/Aę £rst Roman ; but both methods were mentioned in the 

/sfrs of the twelve tables, and appeat to Wye ^i^eu^o^^Y^ 

prertdent, After Sylla, buming becwna 6Wi«ttX.—T, 
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in some secret and interior recess of the sepulchre. 
These assertions I cannot altogether belieye, and am 
rather inclined to impute them to the yanity of the 
Eg^yptians, 

Xyil. Cambyses afterwards detennined to com- 
mence hostilities against three nations at once; the 
Carthaginians, the Ammonians, and the Macrobian ^ 
Ethiopians, who inhabit that part of Libya which lies 
towards the southern ocean. He accordingly resolved 
to send against the Carthaginians a naval armamcnt ; 
a detachment of his troops was to attack the Ammo- 
nians by land ; and he sent spies into Ethiopia, who, 
nnder pretence of carrying presents to the prince, were 
to ascertain the reality of the celebrated table of the 
san,' and to examine the condition of the country. 

XVIII. What they called the table of the sun was 
this : — A plain in the vicinity of the city was fiUed to 
the height of four feet with the roasted flesh of all 
kinds of animals, which was carried there in the night, 
under the inspection of the magistrates ; during the 
day, whoeyer pleased was at liberty to go and satisfy 
his hunger, The natiyes of the place affirm that the 
earth sponfkneously produces all these yiands: this 
howeyer is what they term the table of the sun. 

XIX. As soon as Cambyses had resolyed on the 
measures he meant to pursue with respect to the 
Ethiopians, he sent to the city of Elephantine for 



1 I. e. long-lived. 

2 Solinus speaks of this table of the sun as something mar- 
▼ellous, and Pomponius Mela seems to have had the same 
idea. Paasanias considers what was reported of it as fabu- 
lous. ' If/ says he, ' we credit all these maryels on the faith 
of the Greeks, we ought also to receiye ««:& 1tvl& '^Y^a^ \hi<^ 
Ethiopians abore Syene relate of the ta\Ae oi X\\^ ^x«^^ 'W 
idhering to tłte recital of Herodotus, a coiisv^«t«X:^ft ^^^N^Rpe^. 

of tbe marręUona disappetars. — Larcher^ 
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Bome of the IcMhyophagi who were skilled in tfaeir 
langaage. In the mean time he directed his nayal 
forces to proceed against the Carthaginians ; but the 
Phoenicians refused to assist him in this purpose, 
pleading the solemnity of their engagements with that 
people, and the impiety of committing acts of yiolence 
againgt their own descendants. Such was the conduct 
oif the Phcenicians, and the other armaments were not 
powerfal enough to proceed. Thus therefore the Car- 
thaginians escaped being madę tribntary to Persia; 
for Cambyses did not choose to use compulsion with 
the Phoenicians, who had yoluntarily beeome his de- 
pendants, and who constitnted the most essential part 
of his nayal power. The Cyprians had also submitted 
without contest to the Persians, and had seryed in the 
Egyptian expedition. 

XX. As soon as the Ichthyophagi arriyed from 
Elephantine Cambyses despatched thero to Ethiopia. 
They were commissioned to deliyer, with certain pre- 
aents, a particular message to the prince. The presents 
eonsist^d of a purple yest, a gold chain for the neck> 
bracelets, an alabaster box of perfumes/ and a cask of 
palm winę. The Ethiopians to whom Cambyses sent 
are reported to be superior to all other men in the 
perfections of size and beauty : their m&nners and 

1 It seems prubable that perfiiines in morę ancient times 
were kept in shells. Arabia is the country of perfumes, and 
the Red Sea throws on the coast a number of large and beau- 
tiful shells, yery conyenient for such a purpose. 

That to make a present of perfumes was deemed a mark of 
rererence and honor in the remotest times amongst the 
Orientals, appears from Daniel. 

Alabaster obtained its name from being freąuently used for 

this purpose : the ancient name for the stone was alabastrites, 

and perfumes were thought to keep better in it than in any 

otber Bubstance, Pliny bas informed us of the shape of these 

r-essels, by camparing to tbem the pe«t\a ttiJA^^ ^«stf^\k\>i 

"^bich are known to haye been ahaped uk« p««t^« 
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iMistoms^ which differ also from those of all other na- 
donsy haye, besides, this singular distinction — ^the su- 
premę authońty is given to him who excels all his 
fellow-citizeDS* in size and proportionable strengtli. 

XXI. The Ichthyophagi on their amyal offered the 
presents, and thus addressed the king : *■ Cambyses, 
iorereign of Persia, from his anxious desire of becom- 
ing your friend and ally, has sent us to communicate 
(vith you, and to desire your acceptance of these pre- 
sents ; from the use of which he himself deriyes the 
^eatest pleasure/ The Ethiopian prince, who was 
aware of the object they had in yiew, madę them this 
answer : — *.The king of Persia has not sent you with 
ihese presents from any desire of obtaining my alli- 
ance ; neither do you speak the truth, who, to facili- 
tate the unjust designs of your master, are come to 
examine the state of my dominions : if he were influ- 
enced by principles of integrity he would be satisfied 
with his own, and not coyet the possessions of another ; 
nor would he attempt to reduce those to seryitude from 
whom he has received no injury. Giye him therefore 
this bow, and in my name speak to him thus : — The 
king of Ethiopia sends this counsel to the king of 
Persia : when his subjects shall be able to bend this 
bow with the same ease that I do, then with a supe- 
riority of numbers he may yentu^*e to attack the Ma- 
crobian Ethiopians. In the mean time, let him be 
thankful to the gods that the Ethiopians hairę not been 
inspired with the same ambitious yiews of extending 
tbeir possessions/ 

XXII. When he had finished he unbent the bow 
and placed it in their hauds ; after which, taking the 

1 That Uie auaMty ofBtreDgth and accompAis\imeii\& oi ^cx- 
wn were in the ńrst iDStitution of society the pT\iiCvp^ t^- 
cammendatioDS to honor, ia represented by ŁucTetius. 

^^^' VOL. II. ^ 
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purple reśtn be inquired what it was, and how it was 
madę : the Ichthyophagi properly explained to hini 
the process by wfaich the purple tinctnre was commii- 
nicated ; but be told them that tbey and tbeir yests 
were alike deceitfdl. He then madę similar inąulries 
concerning tbe bracelets and tbe gold cbain for the 
neck; on tbeir describing tbe naturę of tbose oma- 
ments be laugbed, and conceiying them to be chains,' 
remarked, tbattbe Ethiopians possessed much stronger. 
He proceeded, lastLy, to ask them the use of the pei^- 
fumes ; and when tbey informed bim how tbey were 

1 We leam from a passage in Genesis, xziv. SS, that thś 
bracelets of the orientals were remarkably beavy ; which 
seems in some measure to justify the sentiment of the Ethio- 
pian prince, who thoaght them chains, simply because they 
were madę of gold, which was used for that purpose in his 
country.— See chap. xxiii. 

' And it came to pass as the camels had done drinkiug, that 
the man took a golden ear-ring of half a shekel weight, and 
two bracelets for her hands, of ten shekels weight of gold.' 

That the bracelet was fonnerly an ensign of royalty among 
the orientals, Mr. Harmer, in his Obserrations on Passages 
of Scripture, infers from the circumstance of the Amalekite'6 
bringing to I)avid the bracelet which he fonnd on Saurs arm, 
along with his crown. That it was a mark of dignity there 
ean be little doubt ; but it by no means follows that it was a 
maric of royalty, tiiough the remark is certainly ingenious. 
If it was, there existed a peculiar propriety in making it the 
part of a present from one prince to another. By the Koman 

fenerals they were giren to tbeir soldiers as a reward ol 
rarery. Smali chains were also, in the remotest times, worB 
round the neck, not only by women but by the men. That 
these were also wom by pnnces appears from Judges, yiii. 
26. 

' And the weight of the golden ear-rings that he request^d, 
was a thousand and seven hundred shekels of gold ; beside 
omaments, and collars, and purple raiment that was on the 
kings of Midian ; and beside the chains that were about theii 
camels' necks.' Which last circumstance tends also to proyc 
tAat the/ tbns also decorated the animals they used, which 
faahion ig to thia day obaeryed \i^ v^^P^^ ^^ ^\&\\XkStion in 
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madę and applled, he madę fhe same obseryation as 
lie had before done of the purple robe.^ When he 
came to the winę, and leamed how it was madę, he 
dnoik it wilh particular -satisiaction ; and inqnired on 
what food the Persian monarch subsisted, and what 
was the longest period of a Persian'8 life. The king, 
they told him, liyed chiefly on bread ; and they then 
described to him the properties of com : they added, 
that tiie longest period of life in Persia was about 
eighty years. * 1 am not at all surprised,' said the 
Ethiopian prinoe, ' that, subsisting on dung, the term 
of life is so short among them ; and unless,' he eon- 
tinued, pointing to the winę, * they mixed it with this 
liqtior, they would not liye so long:' for in this he 
allowed that they excelled the Ethiopians. 

XXIII. The Ichthyophagi, in their tum, questioned 
the prince conceming the duration of life in Ethiopia, 

It is 8 circumstance well known at present, that on the 
coast of Guaya(|uil, as well as on that of Guatimala, are found 
tbose snails which yield the purple dye^so celebrated by the 
ancients, and which the modems have supposed to haye been 
loBt. The Shell that contains them is fized to rocks that are 
watered by the sea ; it is of the size of a large nut. The 
juice may be eztracted from the animal in two ways ; some 
persons kill the aoimal after they haye taken it out of the 
shell, they then preśs it from the head to the taił with a knife, 
and separating from the body that part in which the liquor is 
collected, they throw away the rest. When this operation, 
repeated on seyeral of the snails, hath yielded a certain quan- 
tity of the juice, the thread that is to be dyed is dipped in it, 
and the business is done. The color, which is at first as wbite 
as milk, becomes afterwards green, and does not tum purple 
till the thread is dry. 

We know of no color that ccm be compared to the one we 
haye been speaking of, either in lustre or in pennanency. — 
Rawnal* 

Pliny describes the j)urpura as a turbinated %\i^ \^^ ^^^ 
buccinom^ hut with spinea on it ; which m«k^ \Q«k& wi^ \.Q ^^Ok^- 
pect tbe Abbó^B acoount of the snails of a \itiVe Vq»&cut&*(:.^ .- 
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and the kind of food there in use: they were told 
that the majority of the people lived to the age of one 
hundred and twenty years, but that some exceeded 
even that period ; that their meat was baked flesh, their 
drink milk. When the spies expressed astonishment 
at the length of life in Ethiopia, they were conducted 
to^ a certain foiintain, in which having bathed, they 
became shining as if anointed with oil, and diffused 
from their bodies the perfume of yiolets. But they 
asserted that the water of this fountain was of so in- 
substantial a naturę, that neither wood, nor any thing 
still lighter than wood, would float on its surface, but 
every thing instantly sunk to the bottom. If their 
representation of this water was true, the constant use 
of it may probably explain the extrenie length of life 
which the Ethiopians attain. From the fountain they 
were conducted to the public prison, where all that 
were confined were secured by chains of gold ; for 
ambng these Ethiopians brass is the rarest of all the 
metals. After yisiting the prison they saw also what 
is called the table of the sun. 

XXIV. Finally, they were shown their coffins/ 

1 Coffins, though anciently used in the £ast, and considered 
a3 marks of distinction, are not now there applied to the dead 
either by Turks or Christians. 

. * With us/ says Mr. Harmer, in his Obserrations on Pas- 

sa^es of Scripture, * the poorest people have their coffins ; if 

the relations cannot afford them, the parish is at the ezpense. 

In the East, on the contrary, they are not now at all mada 

use of. Turks and Christians, Theyenot assures us, agree in 

this. The ancient Jews probably buried their dead in the 

same manner : neither was the body of our Lord, it should 

seepi, put into a coffin, nor that of Elisha, whose bones were 

touched by the corpse that was let down a little after into his 

sepulchre, 2 Kings xiii. 21. That they however were an- 

ciently madę uae o£ in Egypt, all ajcree : and antiąue coffins, 

ofs^one and sycamoTe wood, are sti\\ to oe seeTi\ii Nk-al c,wav- 

trjr, not to mention those said to be m&^e oi ^WiA^l ^^"a\ft 
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whicb are said to be constructed of crystal, and in 
this manner : — after all the moisture is exhausted from 
the body, by the Egyptian or some otber process, they 
cover it totally with a kind of plaster, which they de- 
corate with yarious colors, and make it convey as near 
a resemblance as can be of the person of the deceased. 
They then inclose it in a hoUow pillar of crystal,* 



board, formed by folding and gluing cloth together a great 
number of times, which were cuńously plastered, and then 
painted with hieroglyphics. Its being an ancient Egyptian 
castom, and its not being used in the neighboring countries, 
were doubtless the cause that the sacred nistońan expres8ly 
observes of Joseph, that he was not only embalmed, but put 
into a coffin too, both being managements peculiar in a manner 
to the Egyptians.' — Observations on Passages of Scripture, vol. 
ii. 154. 

Mr. Harmer^s observation in the foregoing notę is not 
striotly true. The use of coffins might very probably be un- 
known in Syria, from whenoe Joseph came ; but tbat they 
were used by all nations contiguous on one side at least to 
Egypt, the passage before us prores sufficiently. I have not 
been able to ascertain at what period the use of coffins was 
introduced in this country, but it appears from the following 
passage of our celebrated antiquary, Mr. Strutt, that from 
▼ery remote times our ancestors were interred in some kind 
of coffin : — ' It was customary in the Christian burials of the 
Anglo-Saxons to leaye the head and shoulders of the corpse 
uncovered till the time of burial, that relations, &c. might 
take a last yiew of their deceased friend.' 

We leam from a passage in Strabo, that there was a tempie 
at Alezandria, in which the body of Alezander was deposited, 
in a coffin of gold ; it was stolen by Seleucus Cybiosactes, 
who left a coffin of glass in its place. This is the only author, 
except Herodotus, in whom I can remember to have seen 
mention madę of a coffin of glass. The ums of ancient Home, 
in which the ashes of the dead were deposited, were indif- 
ferently madę of gold, silyer, brass, alabaster, porphyry, and 
marble ; these were ezternally omamented according to the 
rank of the deceased. A minutę description of these, with a 
multitude of specimens, may be seen in Montfaucon. — T. 

1 * Our glass,' says M. Larcher, * is not tlae ^TO^\iC\ASSft. Oi^ 
tba earłb ; it must be madufactured with nmch tto\3^% * ^^- 
cording to Ladolf, they ńnd in some porta o£ ■ŁtYi\ov^'8k\^\^^ 
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which is dug up in great abundance, ax»d of a kind 
that is easily worked. The deceased is yery conspi- 
cnous through the crystal, has no disagreeable smell, 
nor any thing else that is offensive» This coffin the 
nearest relations keep for a twelyemonth in their 
honses, offering before it different kinds of yictims, 
and the first-fruits of their landa ; these are afterwards 
remoYed, and set*up round the city. 

XXV. The spies, after executing their commission, 
returned ; and Cambyses was so exasperated at their 
recital, that he determined instantly to proceed against 
the Ethiopians, without ever providing for the neces- 
sary sustenance of his army, or reflecting that he was 
about to visit the extremities of the earth. The mo- 
ment that he heard the report of the Ichthyophagi, 
like one deprived of all the powers of reason, he com- 
menced his march with the whole body of his infantry, 
leaying no forces behind but such Greeks as had ac- 
companied him to Egypt. On his arrival at Thebes 
he selected from his army about fifty thousand men, 
whom he ordered to make an incursion against the 
Ammonians, and to burn the place from whence the 
oracles of Jupiter were delirered ; he himsclf, with 
the remainder of his troops, marched against the Ethi- 
opians. Before he had performed a fifth part of his 
intended expedition the proyisions he had with him 
were totally consumed. They proceeded to eat the 
beasts which carried the baggage, till these also failed. 
If after these incidents Cambyses had permitted his 

oaantities of fossil salt, which is transparent, and which in- 
durates in the air : this is perhaps what they took for glass. 

We have the testimony of the Scholiast on Aristophanes, 
that doAof, though afterwards used for glass, signified an« 
ciently crystal : as therefore Herodotus informs us thtt this 

sabstance wslb digged from the earth t why should we hesitate 

to traaaJate it crystal ?— T, 
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passions to cool, and had led his anny back again, 
notwithstandiDg his indiscretion, he still might hare 
desenred praise. Instead of this, his infatuation eon- 
tinuedy and he proceeded on his march. The soldiers, 
as long as the earth afforded them any sustenance, 
were content to feed on yegetables ; but as soon ąs 
they azriYed among the sands and the desertś, some of 
them were prompted by famine to proceed to the most 
horrid extremities. They drew lot^s ; and eyery tenth 
man was deatined to. satisfy the hunger of the rest.^ 
When Cambyses receired intelllgence of this fact, 
alarmed at the idea of devouring one another, he 
abandoned his designs on the Ethiopians ; and return- 
ing homeward, arriyed at length at Thebes, after losing 
a considerable number of his men. From Thebes he 
proceeded to Memphis, from whence he permitted the 
Greeks to embark. — Such was the termination of the 
Ethiopian expedition. 

XXVI. The troops who were despatched against 
the Ammonians left Thebes with guides, and pene- 
trated, as it should seem, as far as Oasis. This place 
is distant from Thebes about a seven days' joiirney 
oyer the sands, and is said to be inhabited by Samians 



1 The whole of this narratiTe is transcribed by Seneca, 
with some Uttle yariation, in his treatise de Ira ; who at the 
conclusion adds, though we know not from what authority, 
that notwithstandiDg diese dreadful sufferings of his troops, 
the king's table was serred with abundance of delicacies. 

Perhaps the most hoirid example on record of sufiering 
from famine, is the description given by Josephus of the 
siege of Jerusalem. Eleyen thoasand prisoners were starred 
to death after the cap turę of the city, during the storm. 
Whilst the Romans were engaged in pillage, on entering 
seyeral houses they foand whole families dead, and the 
houses crammed with staryed carcasaes *, but ^\i^\. S% ^^^^. 
morę shocking, it waa a notorious ft^ct tłiat «k XiioX)ki«t \S\<fe^, 
dressed, and ate ber own child. — T, 
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of the iEschryonian tribe. The country is called in 
Greek, * The happy Jsland/ The army is reported to 
haye proceeded thus far ; but what afterwards became 
of them it is impossible to know, except from the 
Ammonians, or those whom the Ammonians have in- 
structed on this head. It is certain that they neyer 
arriyed ataiong the Ammonians, and that they neyer 
returned.* The Ammonians affirm, that as they were 
marching forwards from Oasis through the sands, they 
halted at some place of middle distance, for the pur- 
pose of taking repast, which, while they were doing, a 
strong south wind arose, and . oyerwhelmed them be- 
neath a mountain of sand,^ so that they were seen no 
morę. — Such, as the Ammonians relate, was the fate 
of this army. 



1 The route of the army makes it plain that the guides, 
who detested the Persians, led them astray amidst the 
deserts : for they should have departed from the lakę Mare« 
otis to this tempie, or from the enyirons of Memphis. The 
Egyptians, intending the destruction of their enemies, led 
them from Thebes to the great Oasis, three days* joumey 
froii]^ Abydus ; and haying brought them into the yast soU- 
tudes of Libya. they nodoubt abandoned them in the night, ' 
end deliyered them over to death. — Savary, 

2 What happens at present in performing this joumey 
proves the eyent to be very credible. Trayellers, departing 
from the fertile yalley lying under the tropie, march seyen 
days before they come to the first town in Ethiopia. The;^ 
find their way in the day-time by looking at marks, and at 

' night by obserying the stars. The sand hills they had ob- 
seryed on the preceding joumey haying often been caTried 
away by the winds, deceive the guides ; and if they wander 
the least out of the road, the camels, haying passed fiye or 
siz days without drinking, sink under their burden, and die : 
the men are not long before they submit to the same fate, 
and sometimes, out of a great number, not a single traveller 
escapes ; at others the. burning winds from the south raise 
yortexes of dust, which sufibcate man and beast, and the 
_jciBXt cararan seea the grouud strewed with bodies totally 

parcbed up, — Savary, 



\ 
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XXVIJ. Soon after the return of Cambyses to 
Mempbis the god Apis appeared, called by the Greeks 
Epaphns. On this occasion the Egyptians clothed 
themselyes in their richest apparel, aud madę great 
rejoicings. Cambyses took notice of this, and ima- 
gined it was done on account of his late unfortunate 
i projects. He ordered, therefore, the magistrates of 
I Memphis to attend him ; and he asked them why they 
had done nothing of this kind when he was formerly 
at Memphis, and had only madę rejoicings no w that 
he had retumed with the loss of so many of his troops. 
They told him that their deity * had appeared to them, 
which after a long absence it was his cnstom to do ; 
and that when this happened, it was customary for all 
the Egyptians to hołd a solemn festiyal. Cambyses 



1 A few particulars conceming this Apis may not be un- 
accepŁable to an English reader. 

The homage paid him was not confined to Egypt; many 
illustrioas ćonąuerors and princes of foreign nations, Alex- 
ander, Titus, and Adrian, bowed themselyes before him. 
Łarcher says that he was considered as sacred to the moon ; 
but Porphyry ezpressly says, that he was sacred to both sun 
and moon. The foUowing passage is from Plutarch : ' The 
priests affirm that the moon sheds a generatire light, with 
which should a cow be strack, she conceiyes Apis, who 
bears the sign of that planet.' Strabo says that he was 
brought out from his apartment to gratify the curiosity of 
strangers, and might always be seen through a window. 
Pliny relates with great solemnity that he refused food from 
the hand of Germanicus, who died soon after ; and one an- 
cient historian asserts, that during the seven days when the 
birth of Apis was celebrated, crocodiles forgot their natural 
ferocity, and became tamę. 

The bishop of Arranches, M. Hnet, eudeavored to proye 
that Apis was a symbol of the patriarch Joseph. 

It has been generally allowed that Osiris was reyerenced in 
the homage paid to Apis. Osiris introdaced aęricultare, in 
which the utility of the buli is obyious ; and t\i\^ ^^"^^^Kt^ \.^ 
heihe most ratioDal eiplanation that canbe giyeTLoi\!ta&^%xX. 
ifft&e Egyptian aaperatition,—Ste Savary , Pococlte , h^c ^—T • 
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disbeliered what they told him, and condemned tbem 
to death, as g^ilty of falsehood. 

XXyiII. As soon as they were execTited be sent 
for the priests, from whom he receired the same an- 
ftwer. < If/ said he, * any deity has shown himself 
familiarly in Egypt, I must see and kno^ir him/ He 
then commanded them to bńng Apis before him, which 
they prepared to do. This Apis, or Epaphus, is the 
calf of a cow which caa haye no morę young. The 
£gyptiaiis say, that on this occasion the cow is struek 
with Hghtning, from which she coneeires and bńngs 
fbrth Apis. The young one so produced, and thus 
named, is known by certain marks. The skin is black, 
but on its forebead is a wbite star, of a triatagular 
form. It has the figurę of an eagle on the back, the 
taił ^ is diyided, and under the tongue it has an insect 
Uke a beetle. 

XXIX. Whęn the priest conducted Apis to his pre- 
sence, Cambyses was transported with ragę. He drew 
his dagger, and endeavoring to stab him in the body, 
wounded him in the thigh ; then tuming to the priests 
with an insu}ting smile : * Wretches V he exclaimed, 
* think ye that gods are formed of flesh and blood, and 
thns susceptibłe of wounds ? This, indeed, is a deity 
worthy of Egyptians : but you shall find that I am not 
to be mocked with impunity.' He then called the pro- 
per officers, and commanded the priests to be scourged: 
he directed also that whaterer Eg3rptian waa found 
celebrating this festiyal should be put to death. The 
priests were thus punished, and no farther solemnities 
obseryed Apis himself languished and died in the 

1 The scholiaat of Ptolemy saya, but I know not on wbtt 
autbority, th&t the tali of the buU increased or ^minished 
according to the sge of the moon^-^LarcHer, 
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tempie, from the wound of his thigh, and was buried 
by ihe pńests withoat the knowlege of Cambyses. 

XXX. The Egypttaas affirm, ihat in coiiseąueoce of 
thia impiety, Cambyses became imraediately insane, 
who indeed did not before appear to haye had the pro- 
per use of his reason. The first impulse of his fury 
was directed against Smerdis, his own brother, who 
bad become the object of his jealoosy, because he was 
the only Persian who had been able to bend the bow, 
which the Ichthyophagi brought from Ethiopia, the 
breadth of two fingers. He was therefore ordered to 
retom to Persia, where as soon as he came, Cambyses 
saw this yision : a messenger appeared to arrive from 
Persia, informing him that Smerdis, seated on the 
royal throne, touched the heayens with his head. 
Cambyses was instantly stmck with the apprehension 
that Smerdis would kill him, and seize his dominions ; 
to preyent which he despatched Prexaspes, a Persian, 
and one of his most faithful adherents, to put him to 
death. He arriyed at Susa, and destroyed Smerdis, 
8ome say^ by taklng him aside whilst engaged in the 
diyersion of the chase : others belieye that he drowned 
him in the Red Sea ; this, howeyer, was the com- 
mencement of the calamities of Cambyses. 

XXXI. The next yietim of his fury was his sister, 
who had accompanied him into Egypt. She was also 
his wife, which thing he thus accomplished : before 
this prince no Persian had eyer been known to marry 
bis sister ;' but Cambyses, being passionately fond of 

1 Ingenious and leamed men of all ages bave amused tbem- 
selyes with drawing a comparison betwixŁ the laws of Solon 
and Lycurgus. Tbe following particularity affbrds ample 
room for conjecture and discussion : — At Ąthens a man was 
sofiered to marry his sister by tbe fathei, but {oi:\>\^^^Ti \a 
marry his sister by tbe motber. At Lacedemon tYAii^^ n^^^c^ 
totalfyrerersed; a man was allowed to moiT^ lua a\^V.^t\)i^ \35i^ 
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one of his, and knowing that there was no precedeni 
to justify his making her his wife, assembled thos< 
who were called the royal judges ; of them he desireć 
to know whether there was any law which would per 
mit a brother to marry his sister, if he thought prope] 
to do so. The royal judges in Persia are men of th« 
most approyed integrity, who hołd their places foi 
life, or till they shall be conyicted of. some crime. 
Every thing is referred to their decision ; they are th< 
intierpreters of the laws, and determine all priyate dis- 
putes. In answer to the inąuiry of Cambyses, the] 
replied shrewdly, though with truth, that althougl 
they could find no law which would permit a brothei 
to marry his sister, they had discoyered one whicl 
enabled a monarch of Persia to do what he pleased 
In this answer, the awe of Cambyses preyented thei 
adopting literally the spirit of the Persian laws ; an( 
to secure their persons, they took care to discoye: 
what would justify him who wished to marry his sister 
Cambyses therefore instantly married the sister whon 
he loyed, and not long afterwards a second. Th< 
younger of these, who accompanied him to Egypt, h< 
put to death. 

mother, and forbidden to marry his sister by the father. — Sei 
what Bayle says on the circumstance of a man's marryiug hi; 
sister, article Sarah, — T. 

1 An appointment like this, manifestly leading to corrup 
tion, and the peryersion of justice, prerailed in this country 
with respect to judges, till the reign of Gęorge the Third 
when a law was passed, the wisdom of which cannot be suffi- 
ciently admi red, • making the judges independent of the king 
his ministers, and successors. Yet, howerer this proyisioi 
may in appearance diminish the strength of the ezecutiy< 
power, the riot-act, combined with the assistance of the 
standing army, which is always kept up in this country, add 
ss mach to the influence of the crown, as it may at first sighi 

seem to bave lost in prerogative. ŚuQVi \vci\ł«^«t 'waa th< 

opinioa of JndgB Blackstone.— T, 
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XXXII. The manner of ber death, like that of 
SmerdiS) is differently related. The Greeks say that 
€ambyses madę the cub of a lioness, and a youn^ 
whelp engage each other, and that this princess was 
present at the combat ; and when this latter was van- 
ątushed, another whelp of the same litter broke what 
confined it, and flew to assist the other, and that both 
together were too much for the young lion. Cambyses 
seeing this, expressed great satisfaction ; but the prin- 
cess bnrst into tears. Cambyses obserred ber weep, 
and inqnired the reason ; she answered, that seeing 
one whelp assist another of the same brood, she could 
not but remember Smerdis, whose death she feared 
nobody would revenge. For which saying, the Greeks 
affirro, that Cambyses put ber to death. On the con- 
trary, if we may believe the Egyptians, this princess 
was sitting at table with ber husband, and took a 
lettuce in ber band, dividing it leaf by leaf : .' Which,' 
said she, ' seems in your eyes most agreeable, this 
lettuce whole, or diyided into leares?' He replied, 
* When whole.' * You,' says she, ' resemble this 
lettuce, as I haye diyided it, for you haye thus torn in 
sunder the bouse of Cyrus.' Cambyses was so greatly 
incensed, that he threw ber down, and leaped on ber; 
and being pregnant, she was deliyered before ber time, 
and lost ber life. 

XXXIII. To such excesses in his own family was 
Cambyses impelled, either on account of his impious 
treatment of Apis, or from some other of those nume- 
rous calamities which afflict mankind. From the first 
hour of his birth he labored under what by some is 
termed the sacred disease. It is therefore by no 
means astonishing that śo great a bodily \ii&x\»\t^ 
should at lengtb injure tbe mind. 

XXXIV, His frenay howeyer e^ten^e^ \.^ ^^ 
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other Persians. He o&ce nade a remarkable speech 
to Presaspes, for whom he professed the ^eatest re^ 
gard, wfao receiyed all petłtions to thfe king, and włiose 
son enjoys the honorable office of royal cup-bearer. 
' What,' saki he, on some occasion, * do the Persians 
think of mc, or in what terms do they speak of me V 
^ Sir,' he replied, ' in all other respects they speak of 
you with honor ; but it is the .generał opinion that you 
are too much addicted to winę/ 'What!' returned 
the prince in anger, ' I snppose they say that I drink 
to excess, and am depriyed of reason ; their former 
praise therefore could not be ńncere/ At some pre- 
eeding period he had asked of those whom he used 
most familiarly, and of Oroesus among the rest, whe- 
ther they thought he had eąualled the greatnecHS of his 
father Cyrus. In reply they told him, that he was the 
greater of the two, for that to all which Cyrus had 
possessed, he had added the empire of Egypt and of 
the ocean. Croesus, who was present, did not assent 
to this. ' Sir,' said he to Cambyses, ' in my opinion 
you are not eąual to your father ; you have not such 
a son as he left behind him/ Which speech of Croesuś 
was highly agreeable to Cambyses. 

XXXV. Remembering this, he tumed with great 
anger to Prexaspes : ' You,' said he, ' shall presently 
be witness of the truth or falsehood of what the Per- 
sians say. If I hit directly tiirough the heart * your 

1 The story of William Tell, the great deliverer of the Swiss 
cantons from the yoke of the Germans, may he properly in- 
troduced in this place. Orisler goyemed Switzerland for the 
Emperor Albert. He ordered William Tell, a Swiss of some 
importance, for a pretended ofience, to place an apple on the 
head of one of his children, and to hit it, on pain of death, 
with an arrow. He was dexterouB enough to do so, withput 
hurting his child. Grisler, when the affair was over, took 
notice tbat Tell had another arrow coTice«\ed\m.d«r his cloak, 
and asked him what it was for**. * 1 mtjea^^^,* x«^\\^^'\.ł^. 
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BOB^ who fttands yonder, łt tHU be eyident tŁat tbey 
epeak of me maliciously ; if I miss my aim, they will 
say tme in affirming thftt I am mad/ No sooner had 
he 8p<^en than he bent his bow, and stmck the yonng 
man. When he fell, the king ordered his body to be 
opened, and the wound to be examined. He was re- 
j(MCed to find that the arrow had penetrated his heait ; 
and tuming to the father with amalicious smiłe, * You 
obser^e/ said he» ' that it is not I that am mad, but 
the Penńans who are foolish. Tell me/ he continued, 
' if you ever saw a man send an arrow surer to its 
mark?' PFexaspes, seeing faewas mad, and fearing 
for himself, replied, * I do not think, sir, that even 
a deity conld haye aimed so well/ — Such was his 
treatment of Prexaspes. At another time, withont 
the smallest proYOcation, he ^ommanded twelve Per- 
sians of distinction to be interred alire. 

XXXVI. Whilst he was pursuing these extra- 
yaga&ces, Croesus gave him this advice : ' Do not, 
sir, yield thns intemperately to the warmth of yoni* 
age and of yonr temper. Restrain yourself, and fe- 
member that moderation is the part of a wise man, 
and it becomes eyery one to weigh the consequences 
of his actions. Without any adequate ofience yon 
destroy yonr fellow-citissens, and put eren children to 
death. If you continue these exce8ses, the Persians 

' to haye shot you to the heart if I had killed my child/ The 
^oyemor ordered Tell to be hanged : but the Swiss, defend- 
mg their countryman, flew to arms, destroy ed their ^overnor, 
and madę themselyes independent. See this historical anec- 
dote referred to by SmoUet in his sublime Ode to Inde- 
pendence. ^ 

Who with the cenerous rustics stte 

On Uri'8 rock, in close divan, 

And wing'd that arrow, surę as fate, 

Włuch ascertained the sacred ritea o£ mttiv»— T, 
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may be induced to Teyólt from yon. In giying yotl 
these admonitions, I do but fulfil the injunctions whicli 
the king your father repeatedly laid on me, to warn 
you of whatever I tbought necessary to your welfare.^ 
Kind as were the intentions of Croesus, he Teceiyed 
this answer from Cambyses : ' I am astonished at youi 
presumption in speaking to me thus, as if you had 
been remarkable either for the judicious goremment 
of your own dominions, or for the wise adrice whicfa 
you gaye my father. I cannot forget, that instead oi 
waiting for the attack of the Massagetas, you coun- 
selled him to adyance and encounter them in theii 
own territories. By your misconduct you lost youi 
own dominions, and by your ill adyice were the cause 
of my father^s ruin. But do not expect to escape 
with impunity ; indeed I haye long wished for an op- 
portunity to punish you/ He then eagerly snatched 
his bow,' intending to pierce Crocsus with an arrow ; 
but by an expeditious flight he escaped. Cambyses 
instantly ordered him to be seized and put to death ; 
but as his officers were well acquainted with their 
priDce's character, they concealed Crcesus, thinking 
that if at any futurę period he should express contri- 
tion, they might by producing him obtain a reward ; 
but if no farther inquiries were madę concerning him, 
they might then kill him. Not long afterwards Cam- 
byses expressed regret for Croesus, which when his 
attendants perceiyed, they told him that he was aliye. 
He expressed particular satisfaction at the presenra- 
tion of Croesus, but he would not forgiye the dis- 

1 The mental derangement nnder which Saul labored, pre- 

Tious to the eleyation of Dayid, bears some resemblance to 

the character here giyen of Cambyses ; and the escape of the 

son of Jesse from the javelin of the king of Israel, will admit 

ofa compańson with that of CroŁBus from tii^ «xiow of Cam- 

bysea. 



[ 
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obedience of his serrants, who were accordingly €X- 
ecated. 

XXXVII. Many tbings of tliis kind did he per- 
petrate against the Peraians and his allies whilst he 
stayed at Memphis : neither did he hesitate to yiolate 
tlie tombs, and exaniine the bodies of the dead. He 
ODce entered the tempie of Yulcan, and treated the 
shrine of that deity with much contempt. The statuę 
of this god exceedingly resembles the Pataici, whicfa 
the Phoenicians place at the prow of their triremes ; 
they tdio haye not seen them may suppose tbem to 
resemble the figurę of a pigmy. Cambyses also 
entered the tempie of the Cabiri, to which access is 
denied to all but the priests. He bumed their statues, 
afler exercising on them his wit and raillery. These 
statoes resemble Yulcan^ whose sons the Cabiri are 
snpposed to be. 

XXXyiII. For my own part,. I aim satisfied that 
Cambyses was depriyed of his reason ; he would not 
otherwise haye disturbed the sanctity of temples, or 
of established customs. Whoeyer had the oppor- 
tunlty of choosing for their owii obseryance, from all 
the nations of the world, such laws and customs as to 
them seemed the best, would, I am of opinion, after 
the most careful examination, adhere to their own. 
Each natioa belieyes that their own laws are by far 
the most excellent ; no one therefore but a madman 
irould treat such prcjudices with contempt. That all 
men are rea)ly thus tenacious of their own customs, 
appears from this, amongst other instances : Darius 
once sent for such of the Greeks as were dependent 
on his power, and asked them what reward would 
induce them to eat the bodies of their decea&^d ^^- 
rents; they replied that no sum could i^ie^^W q»w 
fńem to nctmait sucb a deed* lu the pieseii^e oi \X\ft 

^£^' VOL. II. c 
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same Greeks, who by an interpreter were iuformed of 
what passed, he sent also for the Callatiae, a people of 
India known to eat the bodies of their parents. He 
asked them for what sum they would consent to bum 
the bodies of their parents. The Indians were dis- 
gusted at the question> and entreated him to forbear such 
language.— ^Such is the force of custom ; and Pindar 
seems to me to haye spoken with peculiar propriety 
when he obserred that custom ' was the unirersal 
soyereign. 

XXXIX, Whilst Cambyses was engaged in his 
Egyptian expedition the Łacedaemonians were pro- 
secuting a war against Polycrates, the son of ^aces, 
who had forcibly possessed himself of Samos. 'He 
had diyided it into tbree parts, assigning one severally 
to his brothers Pantagnotus and Syloson. He after- 
wards, haying killed Pantagnotus, and banished Sy- 
loson, who was the younger, seized the whole. Whilst 
he was thus circumstanced, he madę a treaty of alli-^ 
ance with Amasis, king of Egypt, which was cemented 

1 Many writers on this subject appear not to bave discrimi- 
nated accurately betwixt custom and habit: the sovereign 
power of both must be confessed ; but it will be found, on 
due deliberation, that custom bas reference to the action, and 
habit to the actor. Tbat tbe Atbenians, the most refined and 
polished nation of tbe world, could bear to see buman sacri- 
fices represented in their Iheatres, could listen with applause 
and witn delight to tbe misery of CEdipus, and tbe madness 
of Orestes, is to be accounted for alone from the powerful 
operation of their national customs. Tbe equally forcible 
sway of habit, referring to an indiyidual, was neyer perhaps 
ezpressed with so much beauty as in the foUowing lines of 
our fayorite Shakspeare : 

How use doth breed a habit in man ! 
This shadowy desert, unfrequented woods, 
I better brook than florisbing peopled towns. 
Herę I can sit alone, unseen of anj, 
And to tbe nightingaWa complaimfi^ notes 
Tiine mx distressea, andrecoi^m^ xtQ««.— T« ^ 
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by Tarious presenfs on both sides. His famę had so 
increased, that be was celebrated througb lonia and 
the rest of Greece. Success attended all his military 
nndertakin^ ; he had a hundred fifty-oared yeseels, 
and a thousand archers. He madę no discrimination 
in the objects of his- attacks, tbinking that be eon- 
ferred a greater favor * even on a friend, by restoring 
what he had yiolently taken, than by not molesting 
them at all. He took a great number of islands, and 
became master of seyeral cities on the continent. The 
Łesbians, who with all their forces were proceeding 
to assist the Milesians, he attacked and conquered in 
a great sea-fight. Those whom he madę prisoners he 
pat in chains, and compelled to sink the trench ' wbicli 
snrrounds the walls of Samos. 

XL. The great prosperity of Polycrates excited both 
the attention and anxiety of Amasis. As his success 
continually increased, he was induced to write and 
send this letter to Samis : 

AMASIS TO POLYCRATES. 

* The success of a friend and an ally fiUs me with 
particular satisfaction ; but as I know the invidious- 

1 This sentimentis false ; and Libanius seems to me to hare 
spoken with truth, when, in a discourse which is not come 
down to us, he says, ' An instance of good fortunę never 
giyes a man so mach satisfaction as the loss of it does uneasi- 
ness.' — Larcher. 

S It would be an interesting labor to inyestigate, from ages 
the most remote^ and nations the most barbarous, the yarious 
treatment which prisoners of war have ezperienced ; from 
the period when every species of oppression and of cnielty 
was put in practice against their nnfortunate captV7Q^,\A \}t\« 
present periody wben the refinement of mannei^, ^xv^ \}cv^ 
Progress oftbe milder rirtaea, softens the aspetit^ ,«a4 \<a>&.^% 
aae/i £ratn tbe borrora ofwar, — T» 
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ness of fortunę/ yotir extraordinary prosperity 
cites my apprehensions. If I migbt determine 
myself, and for those whom I regard, I would rai 
haye my affairs sometimes flattering, and sometii 
peryerse. I would wish to pass through life with 
altemate experience of good and evil^ rather than i 
uiiinterrupted good fortunę. 1 do not remembe 

1 Three yery distinct qualities of mind haye been impi 
to the three Greek historians, Herodotus, Thucydides, 
Xenophoii, with respect to their manner of reflecting on 
facts which they relate. Of the first, it has been said tha 
seems to haye considered the deity as yiewing man wi 
jealous eye, as only promoting his successes to make 
catastrophe of his fate the morę calamitous. This is poii 
oat by Plutarch with the seterest reprehension. Thacydi 
on th6 contrary, admits of no diyine interposition in hn 
affairs, bat makes the good or ill fortunę of those whose 
tory he giyes us depend on the wisdom or foUy of their i 
conduct. Xenophon, in distinction from both, inyarii 
considers the kindness or the yengeance of Heayen as ix 
oncing the eyent of human enterprises. ' That is/ says 
Abbś Barthelemy, ' according to the first, all sublunary tb 
are goyemed by a fatality ; according to the second, by hu 
prudence : according to the last, by the piety of the i 
yidual/ — The inconstancy of fortunę is admirably descri 
in the following passage from Horace, and with Uie sentin 
with which the lines conclude every ingenuous mind o 
desire to be in unison. 

Fortune, that with malicious joy 
Does man ber slaye oppress, 

Froud of ber office to destroy, 
Is seldom plea8'd to bless : 

Still yańous, mnd inconstant stiil, 

But with an inclination to be ill, 

Promotes, degrades, delights in strife. 

And makes a lottery of life. 
I can enjoy ber wbile sfae's \dndy 
But when ske daaces in the wind. 

And shakes the wings, and wUl not stay, 

I puff the prostitute away : 
Thelittle or the much she gare is ąnietly resign^d. 

Conteat with poyerty, my soul I ann. 
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have keard of kny man remarkable for a constant sac- 
eession of prosperous e^ents, whose end has not been 
finally calamitous. If therefore you ralue my couif> 
sely you will proyide this remedy against the excess 
of yowr prosperity : — esamine well what thing it is 
which you deem of the highest conseąuence to your 
kappiness, and the loss of which would most afflict 
you. When you shall haye ascertained this, banish 
it from you, so that there may be no possibility of its 
return. If after this your good fortunę still continue 
without diminntion or change, you will do well to 
repeot the remedy I propose.' 

Xl4l. Połycratea receiyed this letter, and seriously 
deliberated on its contents. The adyice of Amasis 
^>peared sagacious, and he resolyed to follow it. He 
accordingly searched among his treasures for some- 
thing, the loss of which would most afflict him. He 
coaceiyed this to be a seal-ring,' which he occa- 

1 This ring bas been the snbject of some oontroyersy among 
the leamed, both aa to what it represented, and of what pre- 
ińous stone it was formed. 

Clemens Alezandrinns Bays it represented a lyre. Pliny 
says it was a sardonyx ; and that in his time there existed 
one in the tempie of Concord, the gift of Augastus, affirmed 
to be this of Folyoratea. Solinus asserts also that it was a 
sardonyz ; but Herodotus ezpressly tells us it was an eme- 
rald. At this period the art of engrayiag precious Stones 
must have been in ita infancy, which might probably enhance 
the yalue of his ring to Polycratea. It is a little remarkable 
that the moderns haye neyer been able to eąual the ancients 
in the exquisite delicacy and beauty of their performances 
on precions Stones. Perhaps it may not be too much to add, 
that we haye neyer attained the perfection with which they 
executed all worka in miniaturę. Pliny says that Cicero once 
aaw the Iliad of Homer wńtten so yery finely, that it might 
have been contained in a nut-sheU. Aulua G«Ui\xa icio^w* 
^ons a pigeon m»de of wood, whioh imitat%^ t\x^ txicX\^\i% 
ofsJiviug bird; aod ^iiao spaaka of %u ait^al wVvo >r}TQ\^ ^ 
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sionally wore : it was an emerald set in gold, and ' 
workmansbip of Theodorus .the SamiaB, the son 
Telecles. Of this determining to depriye himself, 
embarked in a fifty-oared yessel, with orders to 
carried into the open sea : when he was at some d 
tance from the island, in the presence of ail his attej 
ants, he took the ring from his finger and cast it i 
the sea ; this done he sailed back again. 

XLII. Retuming home, he regretted his loss ; 1 
in the course of fiye or six days this accident < 
curred : — a fisherman caught a fish of such size s 
beauty, that he deemed it a proper present for Po 
crates. He went therefore to the palące, and demanc 
an audience ; being admitted, he presented his fish 
Polycrates, with these words : ^ Althongh, sir, 1 1 
by the produce of my industry, I could not think 
exposing this fish, which I haye taken, to sale in ' 
market-place, belieying it worthy of you to acce 
which I hope you will.' The king was much gratifi< 
and madę him this reply : ' My good friepd, y( 
present and your speech are eąually acceptable to n: 
and I beg that I may see you at supper.'' The fish< 
man, delighted with his reception, retumed to 



distich in letters of gold, which he inclosed in the rind o 
grain of com. Other instances of a similar kind are coUec 
hy the leamed Mr. Dutens, in his Inąuiry into the Origii 
the Discoyeries attńbuted to the Modems. — T. 

1 The circumstance of a soyereign prince asking a comn 
fishennan to sup with him seems, at first sight, so intirely 
pugnant, not omy to modem manners but also to consisten 
as to justify disgust and provoke suspicion. But let it 
remembered that in ancient times the rites of hospitality w 
paid without any distinction of person ; and the same si 
plicity of manners which would allow an individual of * 
meanest rank to solicit and obtain an audience of his prin 
diiBJnishea the act of condescension which is here record 
MMi wbicb to a modem reader may %]^pe«i T\^c\3L\n\]Ao— T« 
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hóuse. The seryants proceeding to open the fish, 
found in its paunchthe ring of Polycrates ; with great 
eagemess and joy they hastened to carry it to the 
king, telling him where they had met with it. Poly- 
crates concluded that this incident borę eyideut marks 
of divine interposition ; he therefore wrote down .every 
particular of what had happened, and transmitted it 
to Egypt. 

>XŁIII. Amasis after pemsing the letter of his 
friendy was conyinced that it was impossible for one 
mortal to deliycr another from the destiny which 
awaited him : he was satisfied that Polycrates could 
not terminate his days in tranquillity, whose good for- 
tane had neyer suffered interruption, and who had 
eren recovered what. he had taken pains to lose. He 
sent therefore a herald to Samos, to disclaim all futurę 
connexion ;^ his motiye for doing which, was the ap- 
prehension, that in any futurę calami ty which might 
befall Polycrates, he, as a friend and ally, might be 
obliged to bear a part. 

XŁiy. Against this Polycrates, in all things so 
prosperous, the Łacedsmonians andertook an expe- 
dition, to which they were induced by those Samians 
who afterwards built the city of Cydon in Crete. To 

1 This may be adduced as one amongst namerous other. in- 
stances, to proye that where the human mind bas no solid 
hopes of the futurę, nor any firm basis of religious faith, the 
Gonduct will eyer be wayward and irregular ; and although 
there may exist great aualities, capable of occasionally splen- 
did actions, there will also be extraordinary weaknesses, 
irreconcilable to common sense or common hamanity. Dio- 
dorus Sicnlus, however, gives a very different accounc of the 
mntter, and ascribes the behayior of Amasis to a yery different 
motiye : — * The Egyptian,' says he, * was so disgusted with 
the tyrannical behavior of Polycrates, not only to his subjects 
but to strangers, that he foresaw his fale to \>q \iTiv7Q)\QA^<^^ 
and Oierefore was caatious not to be inyol^e^ \a V\% tv^y(v« 
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oounteract this blow Polycrates sent privately to 
Cambyses, who was tben preparing for bostilities 
against Egypt^ entreating him to demand supplies and 
assistance of the Samians. Witb tbis Cambyses will- 
ingly complied, and sent to sołicit in faror of Poly- 
crates some naral force to serye in his Egyptian ex- 
pedition. Those wbose principles and intentions he 
most suspected the Samian prince selected from the 
rest, and sent in forty triremes to Cambyses, request- 
Ing him by alł means to preyent their return. 

XŁy. There are some who assert that the Samians 
sent by Polycrates never arrived in Egypt, but that 
as soon as they reached the Carpathian sea they con- 
sulted together, and determined to proceed no farther. 
Others, on the contrary, affirm that they did arriye in 
Egypt, but that they escaped from their guards, and 
retumed to Samos: they add, that Polycrates met 
and engaged them at sea, where he was defeated ; but 
that, landing afterwards on the island, they had a 
second engagement by land, in which they were totally 
routed, and obliged to fly to Łacedaemon. They who 
assert that the Samians retumed from Egypt, and ob* 
tained a yictory oyer Polycrates, are in my opinion 
mistaken ; for if their own force was sufficient to oyer- 
come him, there was no necessity for their applying to 
the Łacedsemonians for assistance. Neither is it at all 
eonsistent with probability, that a prince who had so 
many forces under his command, composed as well of 
foreign auxiliaries as of archers of his own, could pos- 
sibly be oyercome by the few Samians who were re- 
turning home. Polycrates, moreoyer, had in his 
power the wiyes and children of his Samian subjects : 
these were all assembled and confined in his different 
barbora; and he was determined to destroy them by 
£re, and the harbors along mt\i tYiem, V[vc^%fe Qi ^scs^ 
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treasonable conjunctioii between the inhabitants and 
the Samians who were retuming^. 

XLVI. The Samians who were expelled by Poły- 
crates immediately on their arriyal at Sparta obtained 
an audience of the magistrates, and in the lang^age of 
snppliants spoke a great while. The answer which 
they first receired informed them that the commence- 
ment of their discourse was not remembered, and the 
conclusion not understood. At the second interview 
they simply prodnced a bread-basket, and complained 
that it contained no bread ; eren to this the Lacedae- 
monians replied that their obsenration was nnneces* 
sary :' — ^they determined neyertheless to assist them. 

XLVII. After the necessary preparations, the Lace- 
da?monians embarked with an army against Samos. If 
these Samians may be credited, the conduct of the 
Lacedsemonians in this business was the effect of grati- 
tude, they themselyes having formerly receiyed a snp- 
ply of ships against the Messenians. But the Lace- 
daemonians assert that they engaged in this expedition 
not so much to satisfy the wishes of those Samians 
who had songht their assistance, as to obtain satisfac- 

i The Spartans were always remarkable for their contempt 
of oratory and elo(|aence. The foUowing corions eramples of 
thia are recorded m Sextus Empiricus :~* A young Spartan 
went abroad, and endearored to accomplish himself in tiie art 
of speaking ; on his return he was punished by the ephori, 
for haying conceived the design of deluding his country men. 
Another Spartan was sent to Tissaphemes, a Persian satrap, 
to engage him to prefer the alliance of Sparta to that of 
Athens : he said but little ; but when he found the Athenians 
employed gn^eat pomp and profusion of words, he drew two 
Itnes, both terminating in the same point, but one was straight, 
the other yery crooked ; pointing tnese out to Tissaphernea; 
he merely said, ' Choose.' The story here related of the Sa-> 
miana by Herodotns is fonnd also in SextuB '£iaipvT\c\i^, Wx 
is by hiio applied on a diifferent occasion, and lo «b ^^«t%xlX 
people. 
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tion for an injury which they had formerly receiyed* 
The Samians had yiolently taken away a goblet ivhicb 
the Lacedeemonians were carrying to Croesus, and a 
corselet,* which was given them by Ama^is king of 
Egypt. This latter incident took place at the interral 
of a year after the former : the corselet was madę of 
linen, but there were interwoven in the piece a great 
number of animals richly embroidered with cotton 
and gold ; eyery part of it deseryed admiration : it 
was composed of chains, each of which contained three 
hundred and sixty threads distinctly risible. Amasis 
presented another corselet, intirely resembling this, to 
the Minerva of Łindus. 

' XLVIII. To this expedition against Samos the 
Corinthians also contributed with considerable ardor. 
In the age which preceded, and about the time in which 
the goblet had been taken, they had been affronted by 
the Samians. Periander,^ the son of Cypselus, had 



1 Somd fragments of this were to be Been in the time of 
Fliny, who complains that so curious a piece of workmanship 
should be spoiled, by its beiug unrayelled by different people* 
to gratify cuńosity, or to ascertain the fact here asserted. — i . 

2 The life of Periander is given by Diogenes Łaertius; 
from which I haye extracted such particulars as seem most 
worthy the attention of the English reader. 

He was of the family of the Heraclidse ; and the reason of 
his sending the young Corcyreans, with the purpose men- 
tioned by Herodotus, was on account of their haring killed 
his son, to whom he wished to resign his power. He was th© 
first prince who used guards for the defence of his person, 
He was by some esteemed one of the seven wise men : Plato 
howeyer does not admit him amongst them. His celebrated 
saying was, that * Perseverance may do eyery thing,* 
. In an epigram inserted in Stephens' Anthologia, and trans* 
lated by Ausonius, the maxim attributed to Periander is, 
' Restrain your anger :' of which rule he must haye seyerely 
felt the necessity, if, as Łaertius relates, he killed his wife 
Melissa in a transport of passion, by kicking her or throwing 
a chair at her when pregnant. ReT'na.m.^,^^QQ>\^\\v^X^ ^^ 
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tent to Alyattes, at Sardis, three hundred children of 
:he principal families of the Corcyreans to be ill- 
ised. They were intrusted to the care of certain 
IJońnthians, who by distress of weather were com- 
)elled to touch at Samos. The Samians sooa leamed 
the purpose of the expeditioD9 and accordingly in- 
itmcted the children to fly for protection to the tempie 
)f Diana, from whence they would not suffer the 
Corinthians to take them. But as the Corinthians pre« 
y^ented their receiring any food, the Samians insti^ 
tuted a festiyal on the occasion, which they yet ob- 
serre. At the approach of night, as long as the 
children continued as suppliants in the tempie, they 
introduced a company of youths and yirgins, who in a 
kind of religious dance, were to carry cakes madę of 
honey and flour' in their hands. This was done that 
the young Corcyreans, by snatching them away, might 
satisfy their hunger, and was repeated till the Corin« 
thians who guarded the children departed. The Sa-# 
mians afterwards sent the children back to Corcyra. 
. XLIX. If after the death of Periander there had 
existed any friendship betwixt the Corinthians and 
the Corcyreans, it might be supposed that they would 
not hare assisted in this expedition against Samos. 
But notwithstanding these people had the same origin 
(the Corinthians haring built Corcyra), they had al« 
ways liyed in a state of enmity* The Corinthians 
therefore did not forget the affront which they had 
receiyed at Samos ; and it was in resentment of in-^ 
juries fbrmerly receiyed from the Corcyreans, that 

same tiuthor, was Lyside. Melissa was probably substituted 
through fondness, certain nymphs and departed haman souls 
Iteing called Melis$(K. — Menage, — T. 

' 1 The cakes of Samos were Yery famous. — ^^ee K.^^Ti'^u%^ 
hook xir, e* 13, 
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Pemnder had sent to Sardis these three hundred 
yontha of the first families of Corcyra, with the in- 
tentioB of ill-using' them. 

Ł. When Periander had put his wife Melissa to 
death, he was inyolyed in an additional calamity. By 
Melissa he had two sons, one of whom was seyentean, 
the other eighteen years old: Procles, their grand- 
father by the mother^s side, had sent for them to 
£pidaurus, of which place he was prince ; and had 
treated them with all the kindness due to the children 
of his daughter. At the time appointed for their de- 
parture he took them aside, and asked them if they 
knew who had killed their mother. To these words 
the elder brother paid ńo attention ; but the yonnger, 
whose name was Łycophron, took it so exceedingly to 
heart, that at his return to Corinth he would neither 
salute his father, conyerse with, nor answer him ; in 
indignation at which behayior Periander banished him 
his house. 

LI. After the aboye eyent, Periander asked his 
elder son what their grandfather had said to them. 
The youth informed him that their grandfather had 
receiyed them yery affectionately ; but as he did not 
remember, he could not relate the words he had used 
to them at parting. The father howeyer continued to 
press him ; saying, it was impossible that their grand- 
father should dismiss them without some advice. This 
induced the young man morę seriously to refleet on 
what had passed; and he afterwards informed his 
father of eyery particular. On this, Periander was 
determined not at all to relax his seyerity, but imme- 
diately sent to those who hąd receiyed his son under 
their protection, commanding them to dismiss him. 
Lycopbron was thus driyen from one place to another, 
and from thence to a third, and itom VVi\Ł\^aVviJk&^A3aft 
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8everity of Periander expel]ed Mm. Yet fearfal as 
people wereto enteitain him, he stiU found an asylum^ 
from the consideration of his being the son of Pe* 
riander. 

Ul. Periander at length commanded it to be pub- 
licly proclaimed, thaiwhcemer harbored his son, or 
held any conyersation with him, sbould pay a stipu- 
lated fine for the nse of Apollo^s tempie. After this 
no person presumed either to reeeive or conyerse with 
him, and Łycophron Mmself acąniesced in the iigunc^ 
tion, by retiring to the pnbiic portico. On the fonrth 
day Periander himself observed him in this sitiiation, 
coYered with rags and perishing with hunger: his 
heart rełenting, he approached, and thus ąddressed 
him : ' My son, which do you think preferable, your 
present extremity of distress, or to reitum to yonr 
obedience, and share with me my anthority and riches ? 
You who are my son, and a prince of the happy Co- 
rinth, choose the łife of a mend^cant, and perseyere 
in irritating him who has the strongest daims on your 
duty. If the incident which induces you to think 
unfayorably of my condnct has any eyił resulting from 
it, the whole is fallen on myself ; and I feel it the morę 
sensibly, fróm the reflection that I was myself the 
anthor of it. £xperieiice has taught you how much 
better it is to be enyied than pitied,' and how danger- 

1 Of this M. Larcher remarks that it is aproyerbial ezpres- 
sion in the French laaguage : it is no less so in our own. 
The same sentiment in Findar is referred to by the leamed 
Frenchman; which is thus beautifoUy translated by Mr. 
West: 

Nor less distasteful is eicessire fanie 
To the sour palate of the en^ious mind ; 

ly^.hears with nief his neighboc^a f^oo^Y^ ii%S!v%^ 
And bates the fortunę that he ik«'ai ahs^ &sk^*.. 
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ous it is to proYoke a superior and a parent : — ^return 
therefore to my honse/ To this speech Periander 
receiyed no other answer from his son, thanthathe 
himself, hy conversing with him, had incurred the 
penalty which his edict had imposed. The king, per- 
ceiying the perrerseness of his son to be immutahle, 
determined to remove him from his sight ; he there- 
fore sent him in a yessel to Corcyra, which place aiso 
belonged to him. After this Periander madę war on 
his father-in-law Procles, whom he considered as the 
principal occasion of what had happened. He madę 
himself master of Epidaunis,* and took Procles pri- 
soner ; whom nevertheless he preserved alive. 
' LIII. In process of time, as Periander advanced in 
years, he began to feel himself inadeąuate to the cares 
of goyemment ; he sent therefore for Łycophron to 
Corcyra, to take on him the administration of affairs : 
his eldest son appeared improper for such a situation, 
and was indeed duli and stupid. Of the messeńger 
who brought him this intelligence Łycophron disdained 

Yet in thy yirtue, Hiero, perseyere, 

Since to be envied is a noblerfate 
Than to be pitied, and let strict justice steer 

With equitable hand the hełm of state, 
And arm thy tongue with tnith : O king ! beware ' 

Of ęvery step : a prince can neyer lightly err. — T. 

1 This was a city of the Feloponnesus, famous for a tempie 
of iEsculapius. When the Romans were once afflicted hj a 
grievous pestilence, they were ordered by the oracie to bnng 
^sciUapias to Romę ; they accordingly despatched ambassa- 
dors to Epidaarus to accomplish this. The £pidanrians le- 
fiising to part with their god, the Romans prepared to depart : 
as their yessel was quitting the port, an immense serpent 
came swimming towards them, and finally wreathed itseli 
round the prow ; the crew, thinking it to be ^scolapins 
himself, carried him with much yeneration to Rome,«— His 
entrance is Snely described by Oy\d.— T« 
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D take the smallest notice« But Pcriander, as be 
elt his afifectioiL for the young man to be uoalterable, 
ent to him his sister, thinking ber interposition most 
ikely to succeed. When she saw him, ^ Brother,' 
aid she, ' will you suffer the soyereign authority to 
>asa into other hands, and the wealth of your family 
o be dispersedy rather than return to enjoy them 
^ourself ? Let me entreat you to punisb yourself no 
norę ; return to your country and your family : ob- 
itinacy like yours is but an unwelcome guest, it only 
idds one evil to another. Pity is by many preferred 
:o justice ; and many from their anxiety to fulfil their 
iuty to a mother, haye yiolated that which a father 
night expect. Power, which many so assiduously 
court, is in its naturę precarious. Your father is 
growing old ; do not therefore resign to others honors 
which are properly your own/ Thus instructed by 
ber father, she used eyery argument likely to influence 
ber brother ; but be briefly answered, ' that as long 
as his father liyed be would not return to Corintb.' 
When she had communicated tbis auswer to Perian- 
der, he sent a tbird messenger to bis son, informing 
him that it was his intention to retire to Corcyra ; but 
that he might return to Corintb and take possession of 
the supremę authority. Tbis proposition was accepted , 
and Periander prepared to depart for Corcyra, tbe 
young man for Corintb. But wben the Corcyreans 
were informed of tbe business, to preyent the arriyal 
of Periander among them, they put bis son to death.-^ 
Tbis was wbat induced tbat prince to take yengeance 
of the Corcyreans. 

LIV» The Lacedeemonians arriying with a powerful 
fleet, laid siegę to Samos, and adyancing towards the 
walls, they passed by a tower wbicli s\.a\i^& 'yti ^^ 
suburbsr aot far frqm the sea. At this ^uuct^te ^q\^ 
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crates attacked them, at the head of a consideiabW 
force, and compelled them to retreat. He was in- 
stantly seconded by a band of ausiliaries, and a great 
number of Samians, who falling on the enemy from a 
fort which was behind the monntain, after a short oon- 
flict effectually routed them, and continued the puisoit 
with great slanghter of the Łacedemonians. 

LV. If all the Łacedaemonians in this engagement 
had behared like Archias and Lycopas, Samos mnst 
eertainly have been taken ; for these two alone en<* 
tered the city, with those Samians who songht security 
within the walls, and having no means of retreat were 
there slain. 1 myself one day met with a person of 
the same name, who was the son of Samiiis, and 
grandson of the Archias aboye-mentioned ; I saw Iobi 
at Pitane, of which place he was a natire. This per« 
son paid morę attention to Samians than to other 
foreigners ; and he told me, that his father was called 
Samius, as being the immediate desoendant of Mm 
who li^th so much honor had lost his life at Saoios. 
The reason of his thus distinguishing the Samians 
was because they had honored his grandfather by a 
public fiinerai.' 

1 The manner in which the funerals of those who hod died 
in defence of their country were solemnised at Athens cannot 
fiul of giving the English reader an elevated idea of that po* 
lished people. 

On an appointed day a number of coffins madę of cypress 
wood, and containins the bones of the deceased, were ex- 
poaed to yiew beneath a large tent erected for the purpose ; 
they who had relatioas to deplore assembled to weec oret 
them, and pay the duties dictated by tendemess, or enjoined 
by religion. Three days afterwards tbe coffins were placed 
on as many cars as there were tribes, and were carried 
slowly through the town to the Ceramicus, where funeral 
games were celebrated. The bodies were deposited in the 
eartb, and their relations and frienda paid for the last time 
the tri butę o£ their tears : an oratos aiippointo^^ki >i}bAiM^ 
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LVI. The Lacedasmonians, after remaining^ forty 
days before the place withont any adrantage, returned 
to the Peloponnesns. It is reported, though absurdly 
enough, that Polycrates struck off a great number of 
pieces of lead cased with gold,' like the coin of the 
country, and that with these he purchased their de- 
parture. — ^This was the first expedition of the Dorians 
of Lacedsemon into Asia. 

LVII. Those Samians who had taken np arms 
against Polycrates, when they saw themselyes for- 
saken by the Lacedsemonians, and were distressed 
from want of money, embarked for Siphnos.' At tłiis 

lic from an elevated place pronounced a funeral oration orer 
his yaliant countrymen ; each tribe raised over the graves 
some kind 'of column, on which was inscribed the names of 
the deceased, their a^e, ahd the place where they died. 

The abore solemnities were conducted under the inspec- 
tion of one of the principal magistrates. 

The most magnificent public funeral of which we have any 
acconnt, was that of Alezander the Great, when his body was 
broueht from Babylon to Alezandria ; a minutę description of 
whicn is giren by Diodorus Siculus. 

For a particnlar description of the ceremonies obsenred at 
public and priyate fanerals amongst the Romans, consult 
Nlontfaucon. — T, 

1 Similar to this artifice was that practised on the people 
of Gortyna in Crete by Hannibal, as recorded by Justin. 
j After the defeat of Antiochus by the Komans Hannibal re- 
ł tired to Gortyna, cariy^ng with him an immense treasure. 
This oirCumstance exciting an invidiousness against him, he 
pretended to deposit his riches in the tempie of Diana, to 
irhich place he carried with much ceremony sereral yessels 
filled with lead. He soon took an opportunity of passing 
over into Asia with his real wealth, which he had concealed 
in the images of the gods he affected to worship. — T, 
t 2 This was one of those smali islands lyiog opposite to 
Attica : they were seyenteen in number, and called, from 
their sitnation with respect to each other, the Cyclades : 
they were all eminently beautiful, and seyei^W^ dA^\]\Tv- 
guished by some appropńate excellence. TYi© loatW^ o^ 
Paro9 tras of inimitable whiteness, and of tli© Łne«V. łtwo. -^ 
Androa and Nazoa produced the most exqm8iteYr\xie *, KrsLifeT^- 

^^^' VOL. II. 1> 
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time the power of the Siphnians was very consider- 
able, and they were the ńchest of all the inhabitants 
of the islands. Their sbil prodnced both the gold and 
silyer metals in such abundance, that from a tenth 
part of their reyenues they had a treasury at Delphi 
equal in yalue to the riches which that tempie pos- 
sessed. Eyery year they madę an equal distributioB 
ąmong themselyes of the yalue of their mines : whilst 
their wealth was thus accumulating, they consulted 
the oracie, to know whether they should long continue 
in the enjoyment of their present good fortunę. From 
the Pythian they receiyed this answer : 

Wben Siphnos shall a milk-wbite senate show. 
And all her market wear a front of snów : 
Him let her prize whose wit suspects the most, 
A scarlet enyoy from a wooden host. 

At this period the prytaneum, and the forum of Siph- 
nos, were adorned with Parian marble. 

LVIII. This reply of the oracie the Siphnians were 
nnable to comprehend, both before and aflter the arri- 
yal of the Samians. As soon as the Samians touched 
at Siphnos, they despatched a messenger to the town 

gos was famous for a dye madę from a lichen, growing there in 
vast abundance. The riches of Sip^hnos are eztolledf by many 
ancient writers ; it is now called Siphanto. 

The foUowing account of the modem circumstances of 
Siphnos is extracted principally from Tournefort. 

It is remarkable for the purity of its air ; the water, fniit, 
and poultry are very ezcellent. Although coyered with 
marble and grani te, it is one of the most fertile islands of 
the Arcbipelago. They haye a famous manufactory of straw 
hats, which are sold all oyer the Arcbipelago by the name of 
Siphanto castors : though once so famous for its mines, the 
inhabitants can now hardly tell you where they were. They 
haye plenty of lead, which the rains discoyer. The ladies of 
Siphanto cover their faces with. linen bandages so dexter- 
onaly, tbatyou can ónly see t\ieiimout\i,TiQaet and wbite of 
tźie eyea. — T, 
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in one of their yessels. According to the ancien t cus^ 
tom, all ships were painted of a red color ; and it was 
this which induced the Pythian to warn the Siphnians 
against a wooden snare, and a red amhassador. On 
their arriral, the Samian ambassadors entreated the 
inhabitants to lend them ten talents ; on being refused, 
they plundered the country. The Siphnians hearing 
of this, collected their forces, and were defeated in 
a regular engagement ; a great number were in the 
retreat cut off from the town, and the Samians after- 
wards exacted a hundred talents. 

ŁIX. Instead of money the Samians had received 
of the Hermionians the island of Thyrea, adjacent 
to the Peloponnesus : this they afterwards gave as a 
pledge to the Troezenians. They afterwards madę a 
Yoyage to Crete, where they built Cydonia, although 
their object in going there was to expel the Zacyn- 
thians. In this place they continued fiye years^ during 
which period they were so exceedingly prosperous, 
that they not only erected all those temples which are 
now seen in Cydonia, but built also the tempie of 
Dictynńa. In the sixth year, from a junction being 
madę with the Cretans by the ^Eginetae, they were 
totally yanquished in a sea engagement, and reduced 
to serritude. The prows of their yessels were taken 
away)Eind defaced, and afterwards suspended in the 
tempie of Minerya at iEgina. To this conduct towards 
the Samians the ^Eginetce were impelled in resentment 
of a former injury. When Amphicrates reigned at 
Samos, he had carried on a war against the ^ginette, 
by which they materially suffered ; this howeyer they 
seyerely retaliated. 

LX. I haye been thus particular in my accouut ol 
the Samians, hecause this people prodwee^ W^ ^t^<^- 
est monumenta of art which are to \>e seeum ^t%^<ł^< 
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They hare a mountain which is one hundred and fifty 
orgyiae in height; intirely through this they have 
madę a passage, the length of which is seren stadia ; 
it is moreoyer eight feet high and as many wide. By 
the side of this there is also an artificial canal, which 
in like manner goes quite through the mountain, and 
though only three feet in breadth, is twenty cuhits 
deep. This, by the means of pipes, conyeys to the 
city the waters of a copious spring.* This is their first 
work, and constructed by Eupalinus, the son of Nau- 
strophus, an inhabitant of Megara. Their second is a 
mole, which projects from the harbor into the sea, and 
is two stadia or morę in length, and about twenty 
orgyiae in height. Their last performance was a tem- 
pie, which exceedś in grandeur all I have seen. This 
structure was first commenced by a natiye of the 
country, whose name was Rhoecus,* son of Phileus. 

t On the left ofthe dale,neartothe aqueduct which crosses 
it, are certain oayems, the entrance of some of them arti- 
ficially cut. In all appearance some of these artificial cavems 
were what Herodotus says were ranked among the most 
wonderful performances of the Greek nation. The heautiful 
spring which tempted them to go on so great a work, is 
douhtless tbat of Metelinous, the best in the island, the dis- 
position of the place proying perfectly fayorable, the moment 
they had conquered the difficulty of boring it ; but in all 
probability they were not exact enough in leyelling the 
ground, for they were obliged to dig a canal of twenty cuhits 
deep for carrying the spring to the place designed. There 
must haye been some mistake in this passage of Herodotus. 

S This Rhcecus was not only a skilful architect, but he 

farther inyented, in conjunction with Theodonis of Samos, 

the art of making moulds with clay, long before the Bacchi- 

ades had been driyen from Corinth ; they were also the first 

who madę casts in brass, of which they formed statues. 

Pausanias relates the same fact, with this addition, that on a 

pedestal behind the altar of Diana, called Protothenia, there 

js a Btatne by Hhoecus ; it is a woman in bronze» said by the 

Epbeaians to he that of Night. He. WA. \.\»o %Qitw&,Telecles 

^nd Tbeodorua, both ingemou8-at&tuw\e^% — ^LaTcKer, 
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LXI. Whilst Cambyses, the son of Cyrus, passed 
his time in Egypt, committing various excesses, two 
mag^, who were brothers, and one of whom Cambyses 
had left in Persia as the manager of his domestic con- 
cems, excited a rerolt against him. The death of 
Smerdis, which had been studiously kept secret, and 
was known to yery few of the Persians, who in generał 
beliered that he was alive, was a circnmstance to which 
the last-mentioned pf these magi had been privy, and 
of which he determined to ayail himself. His brother, 
who, as we haye related, joined with him in this busi- 
ness, not only resembled in person,^ but had the yery 
name of the young prince, the son of Cyrus, who had 
been put to death by the, order of his brother Cam- 
byses. Him, Patizithes, the other magus, publicly 
introdiiced and placed on the royal throne, haying 
preyiously instructed him in the part he was to per- 
form. Haying done this, he sent messengers to dif- 
ferent places, and one in particular to the Egyptian 
army, ordering them to obey Smerdis, the son of Cy- 
rus, alone. 

LXII. These orders were eyery where obeyed. 
The messenger who came to Egypt found Cambyses 
with the army at Ecbatana, in Syria. He entered 
into the midst of the troops,^ and executed the com- 

1 Similar historical incidents will here occur to the most 
common reader, there haying been no state whose annals are 
come down to us in which, from the similitude of person, 
Seictious indiyiduals haye not ezcited commotions. In the 
Roman goyemment a false Pomcey and a false Drusus claim 
onr attention, because one ezercised the political sagacity of 
Cicero, the other employed the pen of Tacitus. Neitner have 
we in our own country been without similar impostors, the 
6xamples of which must be too familiar to require insertion 

here. — T. 

2 It may to an Engliab reader at first aight Be«m WL^i^wsto^- 
jMTf tbnt unjr pęTBon ahould dare to execute auc^\i ^ ^onosiw 
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missioń which bad been giyen him. When Cambyses 
heard tbis, be was not aware of any fallacy, but ima- 
gined that Prexaspes, wbom be bad sent to put Smer- 
dis to deatb, bad neglected to obey bis commands. 
' Prexaspes/ said tbe king, ' tbou bast not fdlfiUed my 
orders.' — * Sir,' be replied, * you are certainly de- 
ceiyed ; it is impossible tbat your brotber sbould rebel 
against you, or occasion you tbe smallest trouble. I 
not only executed your orders concerning Smerdis, 
but I buried bim witb my own bands. If tbe dead 
can rise again, you may expect also a rebellion from 
Astyages tbe Mede ; but if tbings go on in tbeir usuat 
course, you can bave notbing to apprebend from your 
brotber. I would recommend tberefore tbat you 
send for tbis berald, and demand by wbat autbority be 
clainis our allegiance to Smerdis/ 

sion as this, and sboald yenture himself on such a business 
amongst the troops of a man whose power bad been só long 
established, and whose cruelty must bave been notorions. But 
the persons of beralds, as the functions they were to perform 
were the most important possible, were on all occasions sacred: 
Homer morę than once calls them the sacred ministers of 
gods and men : they denounced war, and proclaimed peace. 
It bas been a matter of dispute amongst the leamed irom' 
whence this sanctity was conferred on tbem ; they were said 
to be descended from Cenyx, the son of Mercury, and under 
tbe protection of that god. This office, in Athens and Sparta, 
was hereditary. In Athens, as I have obsenred, the heralds 
were said to be deri\red from Cenyx; in Sparta, fromTal- 
thybius, the celebrated herald of Agamemnon. They usually. 
carried a Staff of laurel in tbeir hands, sometimes of olive ; 
Tound this two serpents were twisted. To what an extreme 
this reverence for the persons of ambassadors or heralds was 
carried will appear from the book Polyhymnia, chap. 134. 
It is almost unnecessary to add, that in modem times the 
persons of ambassadors are in like manner deemed sacred, 
unless the treatment which in case of war they receire at 
Constantinople be deemed an exception. The moment that 
war is declared against any foreign power, the i'epreBentatiTe 

of tbBt powei ia seized, and aenl o^a «k ptY^on^^t to the BUck 

Tower.-^T. 
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LXIII. This adyice was agreeable to Cambyses : 
the person of the herald was accordingly seized, and 
he was thus addressed by Prexaspes : * You say, my 
friend, that yon come from Smerdis, the son of Cyrus ; 
but I wonld adviśe yon to be cautions, as your safety 
will depend on your speaking the tmth ; tell me, 
therefore, did Smerdis himself intrust you with this 
commission, or did you receive it from some one of 
his oQcers?' — ' I must confess/ replied the herald, 
* that sińce the departure of Cambyses on this Egyp- 
tian expedition I have never seen Smerdis, the son of 
Cyrus. I receiyed my present commission from the 
magus to whom Cambyses intrusted the management 
of his domestic affairs ; he it was who told me that 
Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, commanded me to execute 
this business.' This was the sincere answer of the 
herald ; on which Cambyses thus addressed Prexaspes : 
*I perceive that, like a man of integrity, you pet- 
formed my commands, and haye been guilty of no 
crime : but what Persian, assuming the name of 
Smerdis, has revolted against me V < Sir,' answered 
Prexaspes, ' I belieye I comprehend the whole of this 
business : the magi hare excited this rebellion against 
you ; namely, Patizithes, to whom you intrusted the 
management of your household, and Smerdis, his 
brother.' 

ŁXrV. As soon as Cambyses heard the name of 
Smerdis, he was impressed with conriction of the 
truth ; and he immediately perceired the real signifi- 
cation of the dream in which he had seen Smerdis 
seated oh the royal throne, and touching the firma- 
ment with his head. Acknowleging that without any 
just cause he had destroyed his brother, he lamented 
him Mrith tears. After indulging for a Yr\M\^ \w ^Jci^fc 
extremesł sorrow, which a sense of Ińs ni\&^OT\xsiTkft^ 
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prompted, be leaped hastily on his horse, determiniDg 
to lead his army instantly to Susa against the rebels^ 
In doing this the sheath fell from his sword, which 
being thus naked, wounded him in the thigh. The 
wound was in the very place in which he had before 
struck Apis, the deity of the Egyptians. As soon as 
the blow appeared to be mortal Cambyses anxionsly 
inquired the name of the place where he was : they 
told him it was called Ecbatana. An oracie from 
Butos had warned him that he should end his life at 
Ecbatana ; this he nnderstood of Ecbatana of the 
Medes, where all his treasures were deposited, and 
where he conceiyed he was in his old age to die. The 
oracie, howeyer, spoke of the Syrian Ecbatana. When 
he learned the name of the town, the vexation arising 
from the rebellion of the magus, and the pain of his 
wound, restored him to his proper senses. ' This/ 
he exclaimed,'remembering the oracie, 'is doubtless 
the place in which Cambyses, son of Cyrus, is destined 
to die.' 

LXV. On the twentieth day after the aboye eyent 
he conyened the morę illustrious of the Persians who 
were with him, and thus addressed them : — * What 
has happened to me compels me to disclose to yon 
what I anxiously desired to conceal. Whiist I was in 
Egypt I beheld in my sleep a yision, which I could 
wish had neyer appeared to me. A messenger seemed 
to arriye from home, informing me that Smerdis, sit- 
ting on the royal throne, toiiched the heayens with his 
head. It is not in the power of men to counteract 
destiny ; but fearing that my brother would deprive 
me of my kingdom, I yielded to passion rather than to 
prudence. Infatuated as I was, I despatched Prex- 
aspes to Susa to put Smerdis to death. After this 
gre&t crime I Iived with morę eoT\^^eviCife, \sc\\ftx\\i^ 
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h&t Smerdis being dead, no on6 else would rise up 
gainst me. But my ideas of the futurę were ialla- 
ious : I hare murdered my brother, a crime equally 
mnecessary and atrocious, and am nevertheless de- 
irived of my power. It was Smerdis the magus' 

1 Mr. Bichardson, in his Dissertation on the Language, 
cc. of Eastem Nations, speaking of the disaęreement be- 
nreen the Grecian and Asiatic history of Persia, makes the 
lUowing remarks : 

' From this period (610 befbre Christ) till the Macedonian 
onqnest we hare the nistory of the Persians as given us by 
be Greeks, and the history of the Persians as written hy 
bemseWes. Between these classes of writers we might na- 
orally expect some difierence of facts ; but we should as 
laturally look for a few great lines which might mark some 
imilarity of story : yet from every research which I have 
ad an opportunity to make there seems to be nearly as much 
esembUoice between the annals of En^land and Japan, as 
etween the European and Asiatic relations of the same em- 
ire. The names and numbers of their kings have no ana- 
)gy ; and in regard to the most splendid facts of the Greek 
istorians, the Persians are intirely silent. We have no 
lention of the great Cyrus, nor of any king of Persia who in 
he erents of his reign can apparently be forced into a simi- 
itude. We hare no Croesus, king of Lydia ; not a syllable of 
ilambyses, or of his frantic expedition against the Ethio- 
»ianB. Smerdis Magus, and the succession of Darius, the 
<m of Hystaspes, by the neighing of his horse, are to the 
i^ersians circumstances egually unknown, as the numerous 
issassinations recorded by the Greeks/ &c. 

To do away, at least in part, any impression to the preju- 
lice of Grecian history, which may be madę by perusing the 
boye remarks of Mr. Richardson, the reader is presented 
frith the folio wing sentiments of Mr. Gibbon : 

' So little has been preserved of eastem history before Ma- 
lomet, that the modem Persians are totally ignorant of the 
ictory of Sapor, an eyent so glorious to tbeir nation.' 

The incident here mentioned is the rictory of Sapor orer 
Walerian the Roman emperor, who was defeated, taken pri- 
oner, and died in captivity. This happened in the year 260 
f the Christian era. Mahomet was born in the year 571 bf 
be same era ; if therefore Mr. Gibbon'8 observation be w«ll 
)anded, which it appeara tohe, Mr. Richaidsoii'^ o\y\^XA»t^^ 
lU to the ground. 
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whom the diyinity pointed out to me in my i 
and who has now taken arms against me. 1 
being thus circumstanced, it becomes you to n 
ber that Smerdis, the son of Cyms, is actually 
and that the two magi, one with whom I left th 
of my household, and Smerdis, his brother, a 
men who now claim your obedience. He whose 
it would haye been to have revenged on these 
any injnries done to me, has unworthily perish 
those who were nearest to him : but sińce he 
morę, I must now tell you, O Persians ! what I 
have you do when I am dead : — I entreat you < 
those gods who watch oyer kings, and chiefly yo 
are of the race of Achsemenides, that you will 
permit this empire to rerert to the Medes. If I 
stratagem they shall haye seized it, by stratag( 
you recoyer it, If they have by force obtained 
you by force wrest it from them. If you shal] 
my adyice, may the earth giye you its fruits in 
dance ! may you eyer be free, and your wivc 
your flocks prolific ! If you do not obey me — 
neither rjscoyer nor attempt to recoyer the ei 
may the reyerse of my wishes befall you ! an( 
eyery Persian meet a fate like minę !' 

LXVI. Cambyses haying thus spoken, bewail 
misfortunes. When the Persians saw the kinj 
inyolyed in sorrow they tore their garments, ai 
pressed their grief aloud. After a yery short ic 
the bonę became infected, the whole of the thigł 
tified, and death ensued. Thus died Cambyse 
of Cyrus, after a reign of seven years and five mc 
leaying no offspring, małe or female. The Pc 



i Clemens Alezsndrinus makea him lei^ ten y 
Z^archer, 
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who were present could not be persnaded that the 
magi liad assmned the supremę authońty, but rather 
believed that what Cambyses had asserted conceming 
the death of Smerdis was prompted by his hatred of 
that prince, and his wish to excite the generał animo- 
sity of the Persians against him. They were there- 
fore generally satisfied that it was really Smerdis, the 
son of Cyrus, who had assumed the soyereignty. To 
which they were the morę inclined, because Prexaspes 
afterwards positiyely denied that he had put Smerdis 
to death. When Cambyses was dead he could not 
safely haye confessed that he had killed the son of 
Cynis. 

ŁXyiI. After the death of Cambyses, the magus, 
by the fayor of his name, pretending to be Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus, reigned in security during the seyen 
months which completed the eighth year of the reign 
of Cambyses. In this period he distinguished the 
yarious dependants on his power by his great munifi- 
cence ; so that after his death he was seriously regretted 
by all the inhabitants of Asia, except the Persians. 
He commenced his reign by publishing eyery where 
an edict which exempted his subjects for the space of 
three years both from tribute and military senrice. 

LXVIII. In the eighth month he was detected in 
the following manner : Otanes, son of Phamaspes, 
was of the first rank of the Persians, both with regard 
to birth and affluence. This nobleman was the first 
who suspected that this was not Smerdis the son of 
CjTua ; and was induced to suppose who he really 
was from his neyer quitting the citadel, and from his 
not inyiting any of the nobles to his {Mresence. Suspi- 
cious of the imposture, he took these measures : — he 
had a.daughter immed Phaedyma, wlio lia^ \^e«Yv \c^'«X'- 
ned to Cambyses, and whom, witli the ot\ieT "sm^i^ ^1 
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the late king, the usurper had taken to himself. 
Otanes sent a message to her to know whether she 
liyed with Smerdis, the son of Cyrus^ or with any 
other person. She returned for answer, ' that she 
could not tell, as she had neyer seen Smerdis, the son 
of Cyrus, nor did she know the person with whom she 
liyed/ Otanes sent a second time to his daughter: 
*■ li,* says he, *■ yon do not know the person of Smerdis, 
the son of Cyrus, inąuire of Atossa who it is with 
whom you and she liye ; for she must necessarily 
know her hrothcr. To which she thus replied : ' I can 
neither speak to Atossa, nor indeed see any of the 
women that liye with him. Since this person, whoeyer 
he is, came to the throne, the women haye all been 
kept separate/' 

1 Chardin, speaking of the death of a king of Persia, and 
the intemperate grief of his wives, says that the reason wbif 
the women on such occasions are so deeply affected, is not 
only for the loss of the king their husband, but for the loss of 
that shadow of liberty which they enjoyed during his life ; 
for no sooner is the prince laid in his tomb but they are all 
shut up in particidar houses. Tournefort tells us that after 
the death of the sułtan at Constantinople the women whom 
he honored, and their eldest daughters, are removed into die 
old seraglio of Constantinople; the younger are sometimes 
left for the new emperor, or are married to the bashas. 

It appears that in the £ast from the remotest times females 
haye been jealously secluded from the other sez. Neyerthe- 
less, we learn from modern trayellers that this is done with 
some restrictious, and that they are not only snffered to com- 
municate with each other, but on certain days to leaye the 
haram or seraglio, and take their amusements abroad. 

Where a plurality of wives is allowed each, it should seem 
from Tournefort, has a distinct and separate apartment. ' I 
was eztremely at a loss,' says he, ' how to oehare to the 
great men of the East, when I was called in, and yisited, as a 
physician, the apartments of their wiyes. These apartments 
are just like the dormitories of our religious, and at eyery 
door I found an arm corered with gauze, Uirust out through a 
smali loop-bole, madę on purpose *. at &Tat I fancied they 
irera arme of wood ot brass, to serye £ox ^couci^^^o \w^^>^ 
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ŁXIX. This reply morę and morę justified the sus- 
picions of Otanes : he sent therefore a third time to 
his daughter : ' My daughter/ he obsenred, ' it be- 
comes you, who are nobly born, to engage in a dan- 
gerous enterprise when your father commands you. 
If this Smerdis be not the son of Cyms, but the man 
whom I suspect, he ought not, possessing your person 
and tbe soyereignty of Persia, to escape with impu- 
nity. Do this, therefore: — ^when next you shall be 
admitted to him, and shall obserye that he is asleep, 
esamine whether he has any ears : if he has, you may 
be secure you are with Smerdis, the son of Cyrus ; 
but if he has not, it can be no other than Smerdis, one 
of the magi.' To this Phsedyma replied, * that she 
would obey him, notwithstanding the danger she in- 
curred ; being well assured that if he had no ears, and 
should discoyer ber in endeayoring to know this, she 
should be instantly put to death.' Cyrus had in his 
lifetime depriyed this Smerdis of his ears^ for some 
atrocious crime. 

candles in at night ; but it surprised me when I was told I 
mnst cure the persons to whom these arms belonged.' The 
eastems listen with much astonishment to the familiarity 
prerailing betwixt the sexe8 in Europę. When told that no 
eyil resolts from this, they answer with a prorerb, ' Bring 
butter too near the fire, and you will hardly keep it from 
melting.'— T, 

1 The discorery of this imposture was long celebrated in 
Persia as an annual festiyal. By reason of the great slaugh- 
ter of tho magians then madę, it was called magophonia. It 
was also from this time that they first had the name of ma- 
gians, which signified the cropt-eared, which was then given 
them on account of this impostor, who was thus cropt. Mi- 
ge-gash signified, in the language of the country then in use, 
one that had his ears cropt , and from a ringleader of that 
sect who was thus cropt the author of the famous Arabie lexi- 
eon called Camus tells us they had all this name ^V9eii\}(\^T£L\ 
and what Herodotus and Justin and otbet «vi\3[iOT« ^vrE\V.^ CkS. 
łluB Smerdis pkdnly abowa that he was tlie mskn.. — PT\d«aM:x« 
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Pheedyma complied in all respecta with the injunc- 
tlons of her father. The wires of the Persians sleep 
with their hnsbands by turns. When this lady n&d 
slept with the magus, as soon as she saw him in a pro- 
found sleep she tried to touch his ears ; and being 
perfectly satisfied that he had nonę, as soon as it was 
day she communicated the intelligence to her father. 

LXX. Otanes instantly reyealed the secret to Aspa- 
thines and Gobryas, two of the noblest of the Persians, 
on whose fidelity he could depend, and who had them- 
selyes suspected the imposture. It was agreed that 
each should disclose the business to the friend in whom 
he most confided. Otanes therefore chose Intaphemes ; 
Gobryas, Megabyzus ; and Aspathines, Hydames. The 
conspirators being thus six in number, Darins, son of 
Hystaspes, arriyed at Susa from Persia, where his 
father was gOYernor, when they instantly agreed to 
make him also an associate. 

LXXI. These seren met,^ and after mutual vows of 
fidelity consulted together. As soon as Darius was 
to speak, he thus addressed his confederates : ' I was 
of opinion that the death of Smerdis, son of Cyrus, 
and the usurpation of the magus, were circumstances 
known only to myself ; and my immediate purpose in 
coming herc was to accomplish the usurper^s death. 
But sińce you are also acąuainted with the matter, I 
think that all delay will be dangerous, and that we 
should instantly execute our intentions.' — ' Son of 
Hystaspes,' replied Otanes, ' born of a noble parent, 
you seem the inheritor of your father^s virtue ; nerer- 
theless, be not precipitate, but let us enter on this 
business with caution : for my own part, I am arerse to 

1 Mithridates, king of Pontus, who afterwards gave so 
mach trouhle to the Komans, waa deaceiided from one of 
it/iese conspirators : see book yii. chap. i\. — LarcKer • 
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undertake any thing till we shall haye strengthened our 
party.' — ' My fńends/ resumed Darius, * if you folio w 
the adyice of Otanes, your ruin is ineyitable. The 
hope of reward will induce some one to betray your 
desi^s to the magus. An enterprise like this should 
be accomplished by yourselyes, disdaining all assist- 
ance : but sińce you have rerealed the secret, and 
added me to your party, let us this yery day put our 
designs in execution ; for I declare, if this day pass 
without our fulfilling our intentions, no one shall to- 
morrow betray me ; I will myself disclose the conspi- 
racy to the magus.' 

LXXII. When Otanes obsenred the ardor of Da- 
rius ; * Since,' he replied, * you will not sufFer us to 
defer, but precipitate us to the termination of our pur- 
pose, explain ho w we shall obtain entraiice into the 
palące, and attack the usurpers. That there are guards 
regularly stationed, if you haye not seen them your- 
self, you must haye known from others: how shall 
we elude these ?' — * There are many circumstances, 
Otanes,' retumed Darius, ' which we cannot so well 
explain by our words as by our actions. There are 
others which may be madę yery plausible by words, 
but are capable of no splendor in the execution. You 
cannot suppose that it will be difficult for us to pass 
the guards ; who amongst them will not be impelled 
by reyerence of our persons, or fear of our authority, 
to admit us? Besides this, I am fumished with an 
undeniable excuse ; I can say that I am just arriyed 
from Persia, and haye business from my father with 
the king. If a falsehood must be spoken,* let it be so. 

1 This morality, says Larcher, is not yery rigid ; but it 
oaght, he continues, to be remembered that HexQdQl>\% \a. 
here spetikmg offalBebood which operates to iio oWaSiiY^T^ . 
Bryant, on the contrary, remarks, that w© ma^ xftaX ^'a^sa^^ 
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They who are sincere, and they who are not, have the 
same object in yiew. Falsehood is prompted by yiewa 
of interest, and the language of trnth is dictated by 
some promised benefit, or the hope of inspiring confi- 
dence. So that, in fact, these are only two different 
paths to the same end : if no emolument were pro- 
posed, the sincere man would be false, and the false 
man sincere. As to the guards, he who suffers us to 
pass shall hereafter be remembered to his adyantage ; 
he who opposes us shall be deemed an enemy : let os 
therefore no w hasten to the palące, and execute onr 
pUrpose/ 

LXXIII. When he had finished Gobryas spoke as 
fojlows: * My friends, to recover the empire will in- 
deed be glorious ; but if we fail, it will be nobler to die 
than for Persians to live in subjection to a Mede, and 
he too deprived of his ears. You who were present at 
the last hours of Cambyses cannot but remember the 
imprecations which he uttered against the Persians if 
they did not attempt the recovery of the empire. We 
then refnsed him attention, thinking him influenced by 

these are the author's own sentiments, though attńbuted to 
another person ; hence, he adds, we mtist not wonder if his 
reracity be sometimes called in question. But when we re- 
member that one of the first radlments of Persiaa educaticm 
was to speak the truth, the little scraple with which Darius 
here adopts a falsehood must appear yery remarkable. On 
Ihis subject of sincerity Lord Shaftesbury has some yery 
curious remarks. ' The chief of ancient critics/ says he, 
' extols Homer aboye all thin^s for understanding howtoliein 
perfection. His lies, accordmg to that master's opinion, and 
the jndgment of the grayest and most yenerable writers, were 
in themselyes the justest morał tniths, and exhibitiye of the 
best doctrine and instruction in life and manners/ It is well 
remarked by one of the ancients, though I do not remember 
which, that a yiolation of truth implies a contempt of God, 
and fear of man. Yet the gravest of our moralists and diyineft 
Aare allowed that there may be occQi&\OTisvivw\v\clvaideyiatioii 
from atrict truth is yenial. — T. 
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aligbity and Tesentment ; łmt now I af leaśtsecónd 
le proposal of Darius, nor would I haye this assembly 
reak np, but to proceed instantly against the magus.' 
he sentiments of Gobryas gaye uniyersał satisfactiou. 
ŁXXiy. During the intenral of this consultation 
le two magi had together determined to make a friend 
r Frexaspes: they.were aware that he had been in- 
ired by Canibyses, who had slain his son with an 
Tow ; and that he alond was priyy to the death of 
merdis, the son of Cyrus, haying bee^ his execu- 
oner ; they were conscious also that be was highly 
iteemed by the Persians. They accordingly sent for 
im, and madę him the most liberał promises : they 
lade bim swear that he would on no account disciose 
16 fallacy which they practised on the Persians ; and 
ley promised him, in reward of his fidelity, rewards 
itiioat number. Prexaspes engaged to comply with 
leir wisUes: they then told him of their intention to 
łsemble the Persians beneath the tower which was 
le royal residence, froni whence they desired him to 
eclare aloud that he who then sat on the throne of 
ersia was Smerdis, the son of Cyrus, and no other. 
hey were induced to this measure from a considera-> 
on of the great authority of Prexaspes, and becanse 
i had frequently declared that he had neyer put 
merdis, the son of Cyrus, to death, but that he was 
ill alive. 

LXXV. Prexaspes agreed to comply with all that 
ey proposed; the magi accordingly assembled the 
6rsians, and leading Prexaspes to the top of the 
wer, commanded him to make an oration. He, with- 
it paying the least attention to the promises he had 
ade, recited the genealogy of the family of C^^tksi^^ 
iguining lyith Achfemenes. When he came \o C^Twa 
mself, he enumerated the senrices w\iic\k t\v«ct -ct^Twsft 

*^^^- VOL, II. ^ 
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had rendered the Persi^ng. He then madę a fu 
CDYery of the truth, excu8ing himself for concea 
so long from the danger which the reyealing it 
have incurred, but that it was now forced fron 
ile assured them that he actually had killed Sn 
by th^ order of Cambyses, and that the mag 
exerciśed the sorereign authority. When he h< 
precated many curses* on the Persians, if th< 
not attempt the recoyery of their rights, and t 
yengeance on the usurpers, he threw łiimself frc 

1 In ancient times, and amongst the orientals in par 
these kind of imprecations were very frequfiiit, and su; 
to have an eztraordinary influence. The curse of a 
was beliered to be particularly fatal ; and the furie 
always thought to execute the imprecations of par< 
disobedient children : see the stories of (Edipus and TJ 
When Joshua destroyed JericLo, he imprecated a 
curse on whoerer should attempt to rebuild it. Tl 
faowever at a distant period of time accomplished. M\ 
two examples of solemn imprecations on record, whic 
always been deemed worthy of attention. The one oc 
in ancient Romę ; when Crassus, in defiance of the au 
prreiMred to make an expedition against the Parthians 
tribnne Ateius waited for him at the gates of the city i 
altai^ a fire, and a sacrifice ready prepared, and with tł 
horrid solemnity deyoted him to destraction. The otl 
ample U morę modem, it is the imprecation which Ay 
the famons Ar&bian philosopher, uttered against his s< 
it is less gen^rally known, 1 shall recite it at length : 
roes was one day seriously conyersing with some 
friends, when his son, in a riotous manner intruded L 
aecompanied by some dissolute companions. The o! 
yiewing him with great indignation, spoke two yersef 
fio^owing efFeot : ' Thy own beauties could not conten 
tlMHi hast stripped the wiłd goat of his beauties ; an 
wbo sre as beautiful as thyself admire thee. Thou h 
bis wanŁon heart, his lecherous eyes, and his senselest 
but to-morrow thou shalt find thy father will have his 
ing horns. Cursed be all extrayagances ! when I was 
1 sometimes punished my father, now I ain old I cannot 
my Mon ; but I beg of God to deprive him rather of lif 

au0er him io be disobedient.' It \s TQ\aXQd that the 

maa died within ten montba. — T« 
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Stich was the end of PreKaspes, a man who 
every period of his life meńted esteem.' 

VI, The seyen Persians, haring determined 
' to attack the magi, proceeded, after imploring 
of the gods, to execute their purpose. They 
first ignorant of wbat related to the fate of 
es, but they learned it as they went along. 
Lthdrew for a while to deliberate together : 

sided with Otanes thought that their enter- 
onld be deferred, at least during the present 
)f affairs. The friends of Darius, on the eon- 
ere averse to any delay, and were anxious to 
what they had resolyedimmediately. Whilst 
nained in this suspensę they obserred seven 
hawks,* which, pursuing two pair of vultures, 
i severely tore them. At this sight the con- 
3 came immediately into the designs of Darius ; 
ying on the omen of the birds, adyanced boldly 
alace. 

VII. On their arriyal at the gates, it happened 
is had foreseen. The guards, unśuspicious of 

his incident M. Larcher remarks that this last noble 
his life but iU correeponds with the mean and das- 
ihavior which Frezaspes had before exhibited to the 
r of his son. 

superstition of the ancients with respeot to the sight 
of birds, bas often ezercised the sagacity and acute- 
philosophers and scholars. Some birds fumished 
rom their chattering, as crows, owls, &c. ; others 

1 direction in which they flew, as eagles, yultures^ 
cc. An eagle seen to right was fortunate. — Śee Homer, 
t of an eagle was supposed to foretel to Tarquiniuif- 
that be should ob tam the crown ; it predicted also 
uests of Alexander ; and the loss of their dominions 
lin the Proud, and Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse : 
able other examples must here occur tA l\v« Tcicy%\. 
reader. A raven seen on the left band yt^h -oiL^OiT^ak- 

» światra cara prsedizit ab ilice coTmx« — ^ViTg\\. 
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yrhat was intended^ andawed by their di^ity' d 
rank, wbo, in this instance, seemed tó act from a d^ 
yine impulse, without any questions permitted them to 
ęnter. As soon as they came to the interior part d 
the palące they met with the euauchs, who were em- 
ployed as the royal messengers ; these asked theif 
business, and at the same time threatened the gnards 
for suffering them to enter. On tbeir opposing tbeiir 
farther entrance, the conspirators drew tbeir swords, 
and encouraging each otber, put the eunuchs to death; 
from hence they instantly rushed to the inner apart^ 
ments. • 

LXXyiII. Herę the two magi happened to be in 
consultation about what was to be done in conseąnence 
of the conduct of Prexaspes. As aoon as they per- 
ceiyed the tumult, and heard the cries of the eunuchi^ 
they ran towards them ; and preparing in a manly 
manner to defend themselves, the one seized a boir 
and the other a lance. As the conspirators drew neaf 
to the attack, the bow becai&e useless ; but the other 
magus, who was armed with the lance, wounded As^ 
pathines in the thigh, and depriyed Intaphernes of one 
of his eyes, though the blow was not fatal. Thf 
magus who found his bow of no serrice retreated tQ 
an adjoining apartment, into which be was followed by 
Darius and Gobryas. This iatter seized the magiK^ 

1 The most memorable instance in history of the effects of 
this kind of impression is that of the soldier sent into the 
pńson to kill Caias Marius : — the story is related at ^lenirtb 
by Plutarch. When the man entered the prison with ms 
sword drawn, * Fellow/ exclaimed the stern Koman, * darest 
thou kill Caius Marius V On which the soldier dropped bifl 
sword, and rushed out of doors. This fact, however, being 
nowhere mentioned by Cicero, who speaks Tery largely on 
tlie sabject of Marius, has giyen Dr. Middleton r^ason tO 
suppose that the whole is a fabu\pua naxt^\}ioxi«~T« 
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e waist;*^ but as. this happćned in tfae dark, 
tood in hesitation, fearing to strike, lest he 
'^ouod Gobryas.. When Gobryas perceived 
inąuired.why he was thus mactive : wheu 
iplied, that it was from his fear of wounding 
1. ' Strike !' exclaimed Gobryas, ' though 
lid pierce both/ Darius instantly complied, 
lis sword through the magus. 
X. Haying thus slain the magi,' they in- 

olike to this was the manner in which Dayid Riz- 
vońte of the unfortunate Mary queen of Scots, was 
Rizziowas at supperwith bis mistress, attended 
domestics, when the king, who had chostn this 
opportunity to satisfy his yenceąnce, entered the 
with Ruthyen and his accomplices. The wretched 
onceiying himself the yictim whose death was re- 
3W for protection to the queen, whom he seized 
waist. This attitude did not saye him from the 
Ruthyen ; and before he could be dragged to the 
tment the ragę of his enemies put an end to his 
ing his body with fifty-Bix wounds. — See the ac- 
toherts6n*s History o f Scotland^ yol. u ^9. — T. 
j not in this place be impertinent togiye a succinct 
r the magi or magians, as selected from ^arious 
V the subject. This sect originating in the £ast> 
Ig all images, worshipped God only by fire. Their 
'ine was that ^ere were two principles, one of which 
.use of ail good, the other the cause of all evil. The 
represented by light, the other by darkness, and 
these two all things in the world were madę. llie 
they named Yazdan or Ormund ; the evil god, Ah- 
e former is by the Greeks named Oramasdes, the 
nanius. Concerning these two gods, some held 
em to haye been from eternity ; others contended 
being only to be eternal, the other created : both 
^is, that there will be a continual oppositipn be- 
»e two till the end of the world, when the good god 
come the eyil god : and that afterwards each shall 
f^orld to himself, the good god haye all good men 
the eyil god all wicked men. . Of this system Zoro- 
the first founder, whom Hyde and Piidft^iU^TSi-^iJŁ^. 
arr with Dariua Hystaspes, but wboae «Wl, ^"a ^;^- 
Moyle, the Greek writera of tkke «L%ft ol \)«ńxi^ 
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stantly cttt off their heads. Their two friends wltd 
were wounded were left behind, as well to ^ard tlie 
citadel as on account of their inability to foUoW tbem. 
The remaining fiye ran out into the public street, 

make many hundred years before their own time. After 
giving a concise but animated account of the theology of 
Zoroaster, Mr. Gibbon bas this remark : ' £very modę of re- 
Ilgion, to make a deep and lasting impression on the human 
mind, must exercise onr obedience, b; enjoining practices of 
deyotion for wbich we can assign no reason ; and must acąuire 
our esteem by inculcating morał duties, analogous to the dic- 
tates of our own bearts.' The reli^on of Zoroasterwas abun* 
dantly proyided with the former, and possessed a sufficient 
portion of the latter. At the age of manhood the faithful 
Fersiai was inrested with a mysterious girdle, from whieh 
moment the most indifferent action of his life was sanc^ed 
by prayers, ejaculations, and genuflezions, the omission of 
which was a grieroas sin. The morał duties howeyer were 
reąuired of the disciple of Zoroaster, who wished to escape 
the persecution of Arimanius, or, as Mr. Gibbon writes it, 
Ahriman, and to iive with Ormund or Ormusd in a blissfiil 
eternity, where the degree of felicity will be exactly pro- 
portioned to the degree of rirtue and piety. In the time of 
Theodosius the younger the Christiana enioyed a fuU tolera- 
tion in Fersia ; but Abdas indiscreetly pulling down a tem- 
pie in which the Persians worshipped fire, a persecution 
against the Christiana was excited, and prosecuted with un«^ 
relenting cruelty. The magi are still known in Persia, under 
the name of parsi or parses ; their snperstition is contained 
in three books, named Zend, Pazend, and Yestna, said by 
tbemselres to be composed by Zerdascht, whom they eon- 
found with the patriarch Abraham. The Oriental Christians 
pretend that the magi who adored Jesus Christ were disci- 
ples of Zoroaster, who predicted to them the coming of the 
Messiah, and the new star which appeared at his birth. On 
this latter subject a modern writer has ingeniously remarked 
that the presents which the magi madę to Christ indicatod 
their esteeming him a royal child, notwithstanding his mean 
situation and appearanoe : they gave him gold, frankincense, 
and myrrh, such as the queen of Sheba presented to Solomon 
in his glory. 

It seems almost unnecessary to add, that from these maci 
OT magians the Engliśh word magie is deriyed. — See Pn- 

deaax, Gibbon, Bayle, Bibliotheąue OTi«hTi\a\ft» ^soL^^^noet^s 

ObserratioDS on Passages oC Sctiptxae.— T.* 
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hAYing the lieads of tłie magi in tbeir Łands, and 
making Yiolent outcries. They called aloud to the 
PersianSy explaining what bad happened, and expo8ing 
the heads of the nsurpers ; at the same time, whoever 
of the magi appeared was instantly put to death. 
The Persians hearing what these seven nohlemen had 
effected, and learning the imposture practised on them 
hy the magi, were seized with the desire of imitating 
their conduct. Sallying forth with drawn swords, they 
kUled eyery magus whom they met ; and if night had 
not cbecked their ragę not one would hare escaped. 
The anniyersary of this day the Persians celebrate 
with great solemnity : the festival they obserre is 
called the magophonia, or the slaughter of the magi. 
Oli this occasion no magus is permitted to be seen in 
public ; they are obliged to confine themselves at home. 
LXXX. When the tumult had subsided, and an 
uiteTYal of ńre days was elapsed, the conspirators met 
to deliberate on the situation of affairs. Their senti- 
ments, as delirered on this occasion, howeyer they 
may want credit with many of the Greeks, were in 
fact as follows: — Otanes recommended a republican 
form of gorernment : ' It does not,' said he, ' seem to 
me advisable that the goremment of Persia* should 

1 Machiayel reasoning on the con^oests of Alezander the 
Great, and on the unresisting submission wbich his succea- 
flors ezpemnced from the Persians, takes it for gran ted that 
amongst the ancient Persians tbere was no distinction of no* 
bility. This howeyer was by no means the case ; and what 
Mr. Hume remarks of the Florentine secretary was undoubt- 
edly true, that be was far better acquaiated with Roman than 
with Greek authors. — See the Essay of Mr. Hume, wbere he 
asserts that ' Politics may be redaced to a science ;' with bis 
notę at the end of the yolume, wbich contains an enumera- 
tion of yarious Persian nohlemen of different 'ceiiodA, *& ^^\V 
BSAT0fut»tioa ofMacbiaveVa absurd positiou «\)Qn« %\aXfe^, 



hereaffer be intj^gted' to any indiyidual pefson, thii 
being neithier popular nor wise. We all know the 
extreme lengths to which the arrogaoce of Cambyses 
proceeded, and some of us have felt its influence. 
How can tbat form of goyemment possibly be good in 
which an indiyidual with impunity may indulge bid 
passions, and which is apt to transport eyen the besi 
of men beyond the bounds of reason? When a man; 
naturally enyious, attains greatness, be inatantly be- 
comes insolent. Insolence and jealousy are the dis^ 
tinguishing yices of tyrants, and when combined lead 
to the most enormous crimes. He who is placed at 
the sum mit of power ought indeed to be a strangei* to 
envy ; but we know, by fatal experience, that the 
contrary hapj^ens. We know, also, that the worthiest 
citizens excite the jealousy of tyrants, who are plea&ed 
only with the most abandoned : they are ey«r prompt 
to listen to the voice of calumny. If we pay them 
temperate respect, they take umbrage that we are not 
morę .profuse in our attentions : if the respect with 
which they are treated seem immodcrate, they cali it 
adulation. The seyerest misfortune of all is, that they 
peryert the institutions of their country, offer yiolencc 
to iour femałes, iand put those whom they dislik€ t« 
death,,without the formalities of justice : but a demo- 
pracy, in the first place, beąrs> the houorable namc of 
an eąuality ; the disorders which preyail in a monarchy 
cannot there take place. The magistrale is appointed 
by lot : he is accountable for his administration ; and 
whateyer is done nnfust be with the generał consent. I 
ain thel'efore of . opinion that monarchy should be abo^ 
lished ; and that, as eyery thing depends on the people,^ 

1 In this place the favorite adage of Vox pop uli vox Dei, 

mu$t occur to eyery reader-^ the tpith of which, as far a^ 

power 18 cońcemed, 15 certainlY mdisp\ita\i\ft \ \iM\. V\\3s;^i^ 
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a popular govemment should be establiśhed.' Such 
were the sentiments of Otanes. 

' LXXXI. Megabyzus, bowerer, was inclined to air 
oligarcby ; in faVor of whicb be tbus expressed bim* 
self : ^ AU tbat Otanes bas urged concerning tbe ex- 
tirpation of tyranny meets witb my intire approba- 
tion ; but wben be recommends tbe supremę autbority 
to be intrusted to tbe people, be seems to me to err in* 
tbe extreme. Tumultuous assemblies of tbe people 
are never distinguisbed by wisdom, always by inso- 
lence ; neitber can any tbing be possibly morę prepos- 
terous tban to fly from. tbe tyranny of an indiyidual 
to tbe intemperate caprice of tbe yulgar. Wbaterer 
a tyrant undertakes bas tbe merit of previous concert 
and design ; but tbe people are always rasb and igno- 
rant. And bow can tbey be otberwise, wbo are unin-r 
Ktructed, and witb no internal sense of wbat is good 
and rigbt? Destitute of judgment, tbeir actions re- 
semble tbe violence of a torrent.^ To me, a demo- 

spećt to politićal sagacity, the sentiment of Horace may ba. 
morę securely rindicated : 

Interdum yulgas rectom yidet, est obi peccat» 

WbicbPope bappily renders, 

1 he people's voice is odd : 
It is, and it is not, the yoice ot God.— T. 

1 On the subiect of popular assemblies the foUowing re- 
marks of M. de Łolme seem yery ingenious as well as just : 
- * Tbose who compose a popular Bssembly afe not actuated," 
in the course of their deliberations, by any elear or precis& 
new of any present or positiye personal interest. As they 
see themselyes lost as it were in the crowd of those who are 
ealied on to eiercise the same functions with themselyes ; as 
diey know tbat their indiyidual yote will make no change in 
the public resolution, and that to whateyer side they may in- 
cline the ceneral result will neyertheless be the same, they 
do not undertake to inquire how far the things proposed to 
them agree with the whole of the lawa alread-^ lu \>«)m%^ ot 
Ritb the present cireumstances of tbe state. A.a ieN7 «xcLQit^% 
them bare previon$ly considereA the 8ub)ectB on -wYiiO^i \^i«^ 
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cracy seems to inTolye the min of our country : let ui 
therefore intnist the goyernment to a few indiyidualA 
ąelected for their talents and their yirtues. Let ui 
constitute a part of these ourselves ; and from the exer 
cisę of authority so depodted, we may be justified ii 
expecting the happiest eyents.' 

LXXXII. Darins was the third who deliyered hu 
opinion : ' The sentifnents of Megabyzns/ be ob 
senred, ' as they relate to a popular goyernment, an 
unąuestionably wise and just ; but from his opinion o 
an oligarchy I totally dissent. Supposing iJie thre 
difierent forms of goyernment, monarchy, democracy 
and an oligarchy, seyerally to preyail in the greatea 
perfection, I am of opinion that monarchy bas greatl; 
the adyantage. Indeed nothing can be better than tht 
goyemment of an indiyidual eminent for bis yirtae 
He will not only haye regard to the generał welfare o 
his subjects, but his resolutions will be cautiouslyycon 
cealed from the public enemies of the state. In ai 
oligarchy, the majority who haye the care of the state 
thongh employed in the exercise of yirtue for thi 
public good, will be the objects of mutual enyy am 
dislike. £yery indiyidual will be anxious to exteń 
his own personal importance, from which will procee 
faction, sedition, and bloodshed. The soyereign powe 

ąre called on to determine, yery few carry alpng with thei 
any opinion or iaclination of their own, and to which they ai 
resolyed to adhere. As howerer it is necessary at last t 
come to some resolution, the major part of them are dęta 
mined, by reasons which they would blush to pay any regar 
to on much less serious occasions : an unusual si^ht, a chang 
of the ordinary place of assembly, a sudden disturbance, 
rumor, are, amidst the generał want of a spirit of deciaioi 
the sufficiem ratio of the determination of the greatest part 
and from this assemblage of separate wills, thas formed, haf 
tjljr and without reflection, a geneial will results, whicJi : 
also witbout re^ection.'— Constitution of £iivgland.«^^%A^. 
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oming by tiiese means to the hands of a single per- 
>ii, constitutes the strongest argument to proye what 
>rm of gOTemment is best. Whenever the people 
08ses8 the supremę authority, disorders in the state 
re unaroidable : such disorders introduced in a re* 
ublic, do not separate the bad and the profligate from 
Eu;h other ; they unitę them in the closest bonds of 
onnexion, They who mutually injure the state^ 
lutnally support each other ; this eril exists till some 
idiyidualy assuming authority, suppresses the sedi-* 
on : he of course obtains popular admiratiou, which 
nds in his beeoming the sorereign ;* and this again 
mds to proye that a monarchy is of all goyemments 
[le most excel]ent. To comprehend all that can be 
aid at once, to what are we indebted for our liberty? 
id we deriye it from the people, an oligarchy, or an 
idiyidual ? For my own part, as we were certainly 
ndebted to one man for freedom, I think that to one 
lone the goyernment should be intrusted. Neither 
an we without danger change the customs of our 
ountry.' 

LXXXIII. Such were the three different opinions 
leliyered, the latter of which was approyed by four 
tut of the seyen.' When Otanes saw his desire to 

1 It is probable that the ascendant of one man over multi- 
ades began during a state of war, where the superiority of 
ourage and of genius discoyers itself most yisibly, where 
manimity and concert are moet requigite, and vrhere the per- 
icioua effects of disorder are most sensibly felt. — Hume, 

2 This majority certainly declded in favor of that species 
f goyernment wbich is most simple and natural, and which 
ronld be, if always yested in proper hands, the best : but 
be abuse of absolute power is so probable, and so destmc* 
iye, that it is necessary by all means to guard against it. 
Lristotle inclines to the opinions of those who esteem a 
iłized goyernment tbe best that can be deyiaed. Oi\^\%^^^ 
ODsidered the Lacedsemonitai conatituUon «k ^oodi %^^eYEDL^w.% 
^Ętkings eonnecting it witb monardiy, the e«n.'dXAxnX^ 5^* 
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establish an equa1ity in ' Persia rejected, lie spoke 
thus : * As it seems determined that Persia shfdl be 
goyerned by one person^ wbetber cbosen among our* 
8elves by lot, or by the suffrages of tbe people, or by 
some other metbod, you sball bare no opposition from 
me : I am eąually averse to goveni or obey . I there- 
lore yield, on condition tbat no one of you^ sbalł ^yer 
reign over me, or any of my posterity.' Tbe rest of 
tbe conspirators assenting to tbis, be madę no fartber 
opposition ) but retired from tbe assembly, At tbe 
present period tbis is tbe only family in Persia wbicK 
retains its liberty, for all tbat is reąnired «f tbem i9 
BOt to transgress tbe lawa of their country. 
' LXXXI V. Tbe remaining 8ix noblemen continued 
to consult about tbe most equitable modę of electin^ 
a king; and tbey seyerally determined, tbat if the 
eboice sbould fali on any of themselyes', Otanes bim- 
self and all bis posterity sbould be annually presented 
witb a Median habit,' as well as with eyery other dis- 

farćhy, and the ephori and syssytia with democracy. — Arińl 
*oL 1. ii. cap. 4. Modem si>eculator8 on tbis śtfhj^et witb 
one. acicord allow the constitution of Great Pritain, as it stands 
9t present, to be a much morę judicious and perfect mizture 
of the three powers, which are so contrived as tocheck andf 
eounterhalance each other, ^ithout impeding that action oi 
the whole machinę, which is necessary to the well-being of 
the people. The sixth book of Połybins opens with a dissór- 
tation on the difierent forms of govemment, which deserresl 
attention. — T, 

• 1 The castom of giving v#st8 or robes in oriental conntries, 
as a mark of honor or distinction, may he traced to the re*' 
motest antiąuity, and still prevails. On tbis subject the fol* 
lowing passage is given from a manuscript of Sir John Char' 
din, by Mr. Harmer, in his Obseryations on Passages of 
Scripture : 

. * The kings of Persia have great wardrobes, whiere there 

ara always many hundreds of hahits ready, designed for pre- 

sents^ and sorted. Tbey pay great attention to Uie quaUty oi* 

merit of tbose to whom these vestmeTi\.& Qit\v«\sv\& v« ęiven ; 

iAo^e thałMre giren to. tbe- great men. Y^^e «i& ts;»^ ^aSKt«&RA 
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tinctioD magnificentin itaelf, and deemed honorable in 
Persia. Thay decreed him this tńbute of respect, as 
iie had first agitated the matter, aud called them toge- 
ther. These węre their determinatiops respecting 
Otanes : as to themselres, they mutnally agreed that 
access to the royal palące should be permitted to each 
of them, withont ikte ceremony of a previous mes- 
senger/ except w}ien tbe king should happen to be in 
bed. They also resolyed that the king should many 
no woman but from the family of one of the conspi». 
rators. The modę they adopted to elect a king was 
this :— they agreed to meet on horseback at sun-rise; 
in the yicinity of the city, and to make him kingwhose 
horse should neigh the first. 

LXXXy. Darius had a groom, whose name was 
CEbareSy a man of considerable ingenuity, for whom 
on his return home he immediately sent. ' CEbares/ 
said he, ^ it is determined that we are to meet at sun** 
rise on horseback, and that he among us shall be king 
whose horse shall first neigh. Whaterer acuteness 

as there is between tbe degrees of honor they possess in th€^ 
State.' 

Ali modem trayellers to the East speak of the same custom^ 
We find also in the Old Testament y^arious examples of a 
similar kind. 

This Median habit was madę of silk : it was indeed, amon^ 
the elder Greeks, only another name for a silken robę, as we 
learn from Procepius. This gift is fuUy explaiiied by Xeno- 
phon in the first Dook of the Anabasis : it consisted of a horse 
with a gilt bridle, a golden collar, braoelets, and a sword of 
the kind peculiar to Media, called acinaces, besides tbe 
cUken yest. His expressions are so similar to those of Hero- 
dotuSy as to satisfy us that these specific articles properly 
madę up the gift of honor. — T, 

1 Yisits to the great in eastem countries are always pre- 
ceded by -messengers, who carry presents, differing in yalue 
according to the dignity of the person who is to. receiye 
them. Without some present or other no yisit m\iaX\)^ tdaAi^ ^ 
nÓT fafor espected, — T, 
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you haye, exert it on this occasion, that nó one but 
myself mayattain this henor/ — < Sir/replied GSbares, 
' i£ your being a king Ot not depend on wbat yon say, 
be not afraid ; I haye a khid of chann, which will pre- 
rent any one's being preferred to yourself.' — ' What- 
eyer/ repłied Darius, ' this charm may be, it must be 
applied without delay, as the morning will decide the 
matter/ CEbares, therefore, as soon as eyening came, 
eonducted to tbe place before the city a marę, haying 
preyiously ordered Darius' horse to be taken there. 

ŁXXXy I. The next morning as soon as it was light 
tbe six Persians assembled, as had been agreed, on 
horseback. After riding up and down at the place 
appointed, they came at length to the spot where, the 
preceding eyening, the marę had been brought ; here 
the horse of Darius instantly began to neigh, which, 
though the sky was remarkably elear, was immediately 
sncceeded by thunder and lightning. The heayens 
thus seemed to fayor, and indeed to act in concert 
with Darius. Immediately the other noblemen dis- 
mounted, and falling at his feet, hailed him king,' 

ŁX!XXyiI. Such, according to some, was the stra- 
tagem of CEbąres ; others, howeyer, relate the matter 

1 Darius was about twenty years old when Cyms died« 
Cambyses reigned seyen years and fiye months ; Smerdis 
Magus was only seyen months on the throne ; thus Darius 
was about twenty -nine years old when he caifie to the crowD. 
^-^Larcher, 

This circumstance of thunder and lightning from a cloud«> 
less sky, is often mentioned by the ancien ts, and was consi- 
dered by them as the highest omen. Horace bas ląft an ode 
on it, as a circumstance which staggered his Epicurean no- 
tions, and impressed him with awe and yeneration, 1. i. 
od. Ś^ ; and the commentators give us instances enough of 
similar accounts. With us there is no thunder witbout 
clouds, ex cep t such as is too distant to have much effect : it 
/oaj be otberwise in hot climates, where the state of the air 
*8 much morę electńc2X,—T* 
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difierently, and both accounte prevail in Persia. These 
last affirm, that the groom haying mbbed his hand 
ftgainst the marę, touched the nostńls of the horse of 
Daiius, which instantly niade him neigh. 

ŁXXXy III. Darius the son of Hystaspes was thus 
proclaimed king ; and, except the Arabians, all the 
nations of Asia who had been subdued first by Cyrus, 
tnd afterwards by Cambyses, acknowledged his au- 
thońty. The Arabians were neyer redaced to the 
subjection of Persia,' but were in its alliance : they 
afforded Cambyses the meąns of penetrating intó 
£g3rpt, without which he could nerer haye accom- 
plished his purpose. Darius first of all married two 
women of Persia, both of them daughters of Cyrus, 
Atossa who had first been married to Cambyses, and 
afterwards to the magus, and Antystone, a yirgin. He 

1 The independence of tbe Arabs has always been a theme 
óf praise and admiration, from the remotest ages to the pre- 
sent. On this subject the foUowing animated apostrophe 
firom Mr. Gibbon includes all that need be said : ' The arms 
pf Sesostris and Cyrus, of Fompey and Trajan, could never 
achiere the conąuest of Arabia. The present sovereign of 
the Turks may exercise a shadow of jurisdiction, but his 
pride is r^duced to solicit the friendship of a people whom it 
is dangerous to proyoke, and fruitless to attack. The obyious 
canses of their freedom are inscribed on the character and 
country of the Arabs ; the patient and active yirtues of a sol- 
dier are insensibly nursed in the habits and discipline of a 
pastorał life. The long memory of their independence is the 
firmest pledge of its perpetuit^ ; and succeeding genera- 
tions are animated to proye their descent, and to maintain 
their inheritance. When they adyance to battle, the hope of 
yietory is in the front, and in the rear the assurance of a re- 
treat. Their horses and camels, who in eight or ten days can 
perform a march of four or fiye hundred miles, disappear be- 
fore the conqueror : the secret waters of the desert elude his 
search ; and his yictorious troops are consumed with hunger, 
thirst, and fatigue, in the pursuit of an invisible foe, yrlv<i 
scoms his efibrts, and fiafely repOses in the be«rt o^ l\i^\^>^xtL- 
ins soUtude/ 
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then married Parmys, danghter of Smerdid, son* of 
Cyrus, and that danghter of Olanes who had been thó 
instrument in discoyering the magus. Being firmly 
established on the throne^ his first work was the erec- 
tiou of an eąnestrian statuę, with this inscription: 
^ Darius, son of Hystaspes, obtained the sovereignty 
of Persia by the sagacity of his horse, and the inge- 
nuity of CBbares his groom.' The name of tbe faorse 
was also inserted. 

ŁXXXIX. The next act of authority was to diTide 
Persia into twenty proyinces, which they cali satra- 
pies, to each of which a govemor was appointed. He 
then ascertained the tribute they were severally to 
pay, connecting sometimes many nations together, 
which were near each other, under one district ; and 
sometimes he passed. over many which were adjacent; 
forming one goyernment of yarious remote and scat- 
tered nations. His particular dirision of the pro- 
vinces, and the modę fixed for the payment of theiir 
annual tribute, was this : they whose payment was to 
be madę in silyer, were to take the Babylonian talent! 

1 What foUowB on the subject of the talent is extracted 
principally from Arbuthnot's tables of ancient coins. 

The word talent in Homer is used to signify a balance; and 
in generał it was applied either to a weight or a sum of 
money, difiering in yalne according to the ages and coontrieB 
in which it was used. £very talent consists of sizty mines, 
and every mina of one hundred drachmse ; but the talents dif- 
fered in weight according to the minae and dracbmn of which 
they were composed. 

What Herodotus here affirms of the Babylonian talent ii 
confirmed by Follux and by iElian. 

The Euboic talent was so called from the island Eubcea : it 

was generally thought to be the same with the Attic talent, 

^cause both these countries used the same weights ; the 

mina Euboica, and the mina Attioa, each consisted of cne 

hundred drachmsB. 

According to the aboy e, the^ab7\oid«XL\xi\Qii\^o\)\!ivBMai<qiDi 
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for their standard ; the Euboic talent was to regnlate 
those who madę their payment in gold; the Baby- 
lonian talent, it is to be observed, is equal to serenty 
Eaboic min®. During tbe reign of Cyrus, and indeed 
of Cambysea, there were no specific tributes ; but pre- 
lents were madę to the soyereign. On account of 
these and similar innoyations the Persians cali Darius 
a merchant, Cambyses a despot, but Cyrus a parent. 
Darius seemed to hare no other object in view but the 
acquisition of gain ; Cambyses was negligent and se- 
vere ; whilst Cyrus was of a mild and gentle temper, 
eyer studious of the good of his subjects. 

XC. The lonians and Magnesians of Asia, the JEo- 
lians, Carians, Łycians, Melyeans, and Pamphyliaus, 
were comprehended under one district, and jointly paid 
a tribute of four hundred talents of silyer : they formed 
the first satrapy. The second, which paid fiye hun- 
dred talents, was composed of the Mysians, Łydians, 
Alysonians, Cabalians, and Hygennians. A tribute 
of three hundred and 8ixty talents was paid by those 
who inhabit the right side of the Hellespont, by the 
Phrygians and Thracians of Asia, by the Paphlago- 
nians, Mariandynians, and Syrians ; and these nations 
constituted the third satrapy. The Cilicians were 
obliged to produće eyery day a white horse, that is to 
say, three hundred and 8ixty annually, with fiye hun- 
dred talents of silyer ; of these one hundred and forty 
were appointed for the payment of the cayalry who 
formed the guard of the country : the remaining three 
hundred and sixty were receiyed by Darius : these 
formed the fourth satrapy. 

XCI. The tribute leyied from the fifth satrapy was 
three hundred and fifty talents. Under tlóa dieAsicN. 

in Englisb money to sboat i26U ; the Euboic oi Mxic \d2ksoX 
tolBSi.lSi.—T, 
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was comprehended the tractof country which extended 
from the city Posideium, built on the fron^ers of 
Cilicia and Syria, by Amphilochus, son of Amphiar 
raus, as far as Egypt, part of Arabia alone excluded, 
which paid no tribute. The same satrapy, moreoYer> 
included all Phoenicia, the Syrian Palestine, and the 
isle of Cyprus. Seven hundred talents were exacted 
from Egypty from the Africans which border on Egypt, 
from Oyrene and Barce, which are comprehended in 
the Egyptian district, The produce of the fishery of 
the lakę Moeris was not included in this, neither was 
the com, to the amount of seyen hundred talents morę; 
one hundred and twenty thousand measures of which 
were applied to the maintenance of the Persians and 
their auxiliary troops garrisoned within the wbite 
castle of Memphis : this was the sixth satrapy. The 
seyenth was composed of the -Satgągydae, the Gan* 
darii, the Dadicse and Aparytse, who together paid one 
hundred and seventy talents. The eighth satrapy fur- 
nished three hundred talents, and consisted of Susa 
and the rest of the Cissians. 

XCII. Babylon and the other parts of Assyria con- 
stituted the ninth satrapy, and paid a thousand talents 
of silver, with five hundred young eunuchs* The 
tenth satrapy furnished four hundred and fifty talentS) 
and consisted of Ecbatana, the rest of Media, the 
Parycanii, <and the Orthocorybantes. The CaspianS) 
the Pausicse, the Pantimathi, and the Darita^ contri- 
buted amougst them two hundred talents, and formed 
the eleventh satrapy. The twelfth produced three 
hundred and sixty talents, and was composed of the 
whole country from the Bactrians to ^glos. 

XCIII. From the thirteenth satrapy four hundred 

talents were levied ; this comprehended Pactyica, the 

Armenmns, with the coiif\guo\x« xk^\\OTv^ , ^j& Iw >& Ihe 
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fiuxitie. The fourteentb satrapy consisted of the San- 
gatians, the Sarangaeans, the Thamaneans, Utians, 
aod Menci, with those who inhabit the islands of the 
Red Sea, where the king sends those whom he ba- 
nished ;* these jointly contńbuted six hundred talents. 
The Sac« and Caspii formed the fifteenth satrapy, and 
prorided two hundred and fifty talents. Three hun- 
dred talents were łeyied from the Parthians, Choras- 
miansy Sogdians, and Arians, who were the sixteenth 
satrapy. 

XCIV. The Paricanii and Ethiopians of Asia paid 
four hundred talents, and formed the seyenteenth 
satrapy. The eighteenth was taxed at two hundred 
talents, and was composed of the Matieni, the Sas- 

1 Banishment seems to haye been adopted as a punisbment 
at a yery early period of the world ; and it may be supposed 
that in the infancy of society men^reluctant to sanguinary 
measures, would haye recourse to the ezpulsion of mis-> 
chieyous or unworthy membera, as the simpler and less 
odious remedy. When we consider the effect which exile 
has had on the minds of the greatest and wisest^f mankincT, 
and reflect on that attractiye sweetness of the natal soil, 
which wbilst we admire in poetic description w« still feol to 
be ratióne valentior omnif it seems wonderful that banishment 
shoiild not morę frequently supersede the necessity of sangui* 
jary punishments. That Oyid, whose mind was enervated 
by licentious habits, should deplore, in strains the most 
tnelancboly, the dbsence of what alone could maike life sup- 
portable, may not perhaps be thought wonderful ; but that 
Cieero, whose whole life was a life of philosophic discipline, 
should so intirely lose his firmness, and forget his dignity, 
may justify our concluding of the punishment of exile, that 
haman yengeanoe need not inflict a moire seyere calamity. 
In opposition to what I have asserted aboye some reader will 
perhaps be inclined to cite the example of Lord Bolingbroke, 
his conduct, fuid his reflections on exile ; but I think I can 
discem through that labored apology a secret chagrin and 
nneasinesa, which eonyinoes me at least, that whilst he acted 
the philosopher and the stoic, he had the commoiv i^^Yiu^-^ 
and mfirmities of man. — T, . . 
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pires, and Alarodians. The Moschi, Tibarem^ Mai^ 
crones, Mosynoaci, and Mardians, prorided three hnn* 
dred talents, and were the nineteenth satrapy, Tke 
Indians, the most numerons nation of whom we ha^e 
any knowlege, were proportionally taxed ; they formed 
the twentieth satrapy, and furnished six hundred ta- 
lenls in golden ingots. 

XCy . If the Babylonian money be reduced to tht 
standard of the Euboic talent, the aggregate sum wOl 
be found to be nine thousand eight hundred and eigfaty 
talents in silyer ; and estimating the gold at tbirteen 
thnes * the value of silyer, there will be found, accwd-^ 
Ing to the Euboic talent, four thousand six hundred 
and eighty of these talents. The whole being^ esti- 
mated together, it will appear that the annual tribute 
paid to Darius was fourteen thousand fiye hundred and 
sixty talents, omitting many triflihg sums not deserr* 
ing our attention. 

XCVI. Such was the sum which Asia principaOy, 
and Africa in some smali proportion, paid to Darius. 
In process of time the islands also were taxed, as wsi 
that part of Europę which extends to Thessaly. The 
manner in which the king deposited these riches in hif 
treasury was this : — the gold and silyer was melted 
and poured into earthen yessels; the yessel,, when 

1 The proportion of gold to silyer yaried at different times, 
according to the abundance of these two metals, In ibid 
time of Dańiis it was thirteen to one ; in the time of Plato 
tweWe, and in the time of Meander, the comic poet» it was 
ten. — Larcher, 

In the time of Julius Caesar the proportion of gdd to silyer 
at Romę was no morę than nine to one. This arose from the 
prodigious ąuantity of gold which Cffisar had obtained firop 
the plunder of cities and temples. It is generally supposed 
amongst the learned that in the gold coin of the anciemts one 
ńńietb part was alloy.— T, 
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fuli, was remoyedy leaying the metal in a mass. When 
any was wanted, soch a piece was broken off as the 
contingence required. 

XCyiI. We haTe thns described the different sa- 
trapies, and the impost on each. Persia is the only 
province which I have not mentioned as tributary. The 
Persians are not compelled to pay any specific taxes, 
but they present a regular gratuity. The Ethiopians 
who border on Egypt, subdued by Cambyses iu his 
expedition against the Ethiopian Macrobians, are simi- 
larly circumstanced, as are also the inhabitants of the 
sacred town of Nyssa, who have festiyals in honor of 
Bacchus. These Ethiopians, with their neighbors, re- 
semble in their customs the Calantian Indians : they 
haye the same rites bf sepulture, and their dwellings 
are subterraneons. Once in eyery three years these 
two nations present to the king two choenices of gold 
ttnrefined, two hundred blocks of ebony, twelye large 
elephants' teeth, and five Ethiopian youths, which 
cnstom has been continued to my time. The people of 
Colchos * and their neighbors, as far as Mount Cau- 
casus, imposed on themselyes the payment of a gra- 
tuity. To this latter place the Persian authority ex- 
tends ; northward of this their name inspires no regard. 
Eyery five years the nations aboye-mentioned present 

1 It was the boast of the Colchians that their ancestors had 
ehecked the yictories of Sesostris ; but they sunk without any 
memorable effort under the arms of Cyrus, followed in dis- 
tant wars the standard of the great king, and presented him 
erery fifth year with a hundred boys and as many yirgins, the 
fiurest produce of the land. Yet he accepted this gift Uke the 
gold and ebony of India, the frankincense of the Arabs, and the 
negroes and iyor^ of Ethiopia: the Colchians were not sub- 
jeet to the dominion of a satrap, and they continued to enjoy 
the name as well as substance of national independenc^jcsu. 
QUtbim, ./''^>v-> 
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the king with a hundred youths and a hundred yirgins,'^ 
which also bas been continued withiu my remembrance* 
The Arabians contribu te erery year frankincense to 
tbe amount of a thousand talents. Independent of the 
tributes before specified, tbese were the presents which 
the king received. 

XCyiII. The Indians procure the great nnmber of 
golden ingots, which, as I have obsenred, they present 
as a donatiye to the king, in this manner : — that part 
of India which lies towards the east is Tery sandy ; 
and indeed, of all nations concerning whom we hare 
any authentic accounts, the Indians are the people of 
Asia who are nearest the east, and the place of the 
rising sun. The part most eastward is a perfect 
desert, from the sand. Under the name of Indiani 
many nations are comprehended, using different lan- 
guages ; of these some attend principally to the care 
of cattle, others not : some inhabit the marshes, and 
liye on raw fish, which they catch in boats madę of 
reeds, dirided at the joint, and eyery joint makes one 
canoe. These Indians have cloth madę of rushes,' 

1 The natiye race of Persians is smali and pgly, bat it hM 
been improyed by the perpetual mixture of Circassian blood* 
This remark Mr. Gibbon applies to the Persian women in Uie 
time of Julian. Amongst modem trayellers the beauties of 
the Persian ladies is a constant theme of praise and admira- 
tion.— r. 

2 To tracę tbe modem dress back to the simplicity of the 
iirst skins, and leayes, and feathers, that were wom by man- 
kind in the primitiv^e ages, if it were possible, would be al« 
most endless ; the fasbion bas often been changed, while the 
materials remained tiie same ^ the materials haye been dif- 
ferent as they were gradually prodaced by successiye arts 
that conyerted a raw hide into leather, the wool of the sheep 
into cloth, the web of the worm into silk, and flax and cotton 
into lineu of yarious kinds. One garment also has been added 
to aaother, and omaments hayebeeumultl^Ued on omaments^ 
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which having mowed and cut» they weave together like 
a maty and wear in the manner of a cuirass. 

XCIX. To tbe east of these are other Indians, 
called Padsei, wbo lead a pastorał life, live on raw 
fleshy^ and are said to obserye these customs : — if any 
man among them be diseased, his nearest connexion8 
pat him to death, alleging in excu8e that sickness 
would waste and injure his flesh. They pay no regard 
to his assertions that he is not really ill, but without 
the smallest compunction depriye him of life. If a 
woman be ill, ber female connexions treat ber in the 
same manner. The morę aged among them are regu* 
larly killed and eaten ; but there are very few who 
arriye at old age, for in case of sickness they put 
eyery one to death. 



with a rariety ahnost infinite, produced by the caprice of 
haman yanit^r, or the new necessities to which man rendered 
Mmself subject by those many inrentions which took place 
after he ceased to be as God had created him, upright. — See 
hiatorical remarks on dress, prefised to a coUection of the 
4resses of different nations, ancient and modem. 

The canoes and dresses here described will strike the 
^ader as much resembling those seen and described by 
modern royagers to the South Seas. 

1 Not at all morę incredible is the custom said to be preya- 
lent among the Abyssinians, of eating a slice of meat raw 
frpm the liying ox, and esteeming it one of the greatest deli- 
cacies. The assertion of this fact by Mr. Bruce, the celer 
brated trayeller, has excited a clamor against him, and by 
calling his yeracity in question, has probably operated amongst 
other causes, to the delay of a publication much and eagerly 
ęxpected. This very fact, howeyer, is also asserted oi the 
Abyssinians by Lobo and Foncet. If it be allowed without 
reserye, an argument is deducible from it, to proye that bul- 
lock^s blood, in contradiction to wh,at is- asserted by our his- 
torian, in eh. xy. of this book, is not a poison ; unless we sup* 
pose that the quantity thus taken into the stomach would be 
too smali to produce the effect. Lobo, as well as Mr. Bruce, 
affirms that the AhyssimoDa eat beef,.not oiAy \u^i%9i ^\»^<^^ 
hat reekiag from tbe ox, — T, 
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C. There are other Indians, who, differing' in inaiH 
ners from the abore, put no animal to death, sow nó 
^ain, baye no fixed habitations, and liye solely on 
yegetables. Tbey bay& a particular grain, n«arlj of 
the size of millet, wbich the soil spontaneonsly pro- 
duces, which is protected by a calyx; the whole of 
thi» tbey bakę and eat, If any of these ludians be 
taken sick, they retire to some solitude, and there 
remain, no one expressing the least concern abont 
them dnring their illness, or after their death. 

CI. Among all these Indians whom I haye specified 
the communication is open and unrestrained. • They 
ąre all of the same complexion, and mnch resembling 
the Ethiopians. These Indians are yery remote from 
Persia towards the south, and were neter in subjeC' 
tion to Darius. 

CII. There are stilł other Indians towards the nortls 
who dwell near the city of Caspatyrum, and the coun- 
try of Pactyica. Of all the Indians these in their man- 
nerą most resemble Bactrians ; they are distinguished 
aboye the rest by their brayery , and are those who are 
employed in searching for the gold. In the yicinity 
of this distriet there are yast deserts of sand, in which 
a species of ants * is produced, not so łarge as a dog^ 

' 1 Of these ants Fliny also makes mention, in the followin^ 
terms : 

* In the tempie of Hercules, at Erythrae, the homs of an 
Indian ant were to be seen, an astonishing object. In the 
country of the northem Indians, named Dandse, these antś 
cast up gold from holes within the earth. In color tbey re- 
semble cats, and are as larg^ as the wolres of Egypt. This 
gold, which they throw up in the winter, the Indians contriye 
to steal in the summer, when the ants, on account of the beat. 
hide themselres under groilnd. But if they happen to smell 
them, the ants rush from their holes and will often tear them 
in pieces, though monnted on their swiftest camels, such is 
the swiftnesa and fierceness the^y diap\vj ^totcl \.Łe love of 
their gold,' 
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Ifit bigger tkań a fox. Some of these, taken by hunt- 
ing, are presenred in the palące of the Persian ma* 
narch. Łike the ants common in Greece, whicb in 
form also they nearly resemble, tbey make themselyes 
habitations in the ground, by digging under the sand. 
The sand thus thrown up is mixed with gold-dust, to 
eollect which the Indians are despatched into the de- 
serts. To this expedition they proceed, each with 
three camels fastened together, a female being secured 
between two males, and on her the Indian is monnted, 
taking particular care to have one which has recently 
foaled. The females of this description are in all 
respects as swift as horses, and capable of bcaring 
much greater burdens.^ 

On the abore Larcher has this remark : the little communi- 
catiun which the Greeks had with the Indians prevented 
their inrestigating the truth with respect to this animal ; and 
their love of the mairellous inclined them to assent to this 
description of Herodotus. Demetrius Triclinius says, on the 
Antigone of Sophocles, doubtless from some ancient scholiast 
which he copies, that there are in India winged animals, 
named ants, which dig up gold. Herodotus and Pliny say 
nothing of their having wings. Most of our readers will be 
indnced to consider the description of these ants as fabu- 
loas ; nevertheless De Thou, an author of great credit, tells 
ns that Shah Thomas, sophi of Persia, sent, in the year 1559, 
to Soliman an ant like these here described. 

They who had seen the vast nests of the termites, or white 
ants, might easily be persuaded that the animals which 
formed them were as large as foxes. The disproportion be- 
tween the insect, though large, and its habitation, is yery 
extraordinary . — T. 

1 Of all the descriptions I have met with of this wonderful 
animal, the following from Yolney seems the most animated 
and interesting : — 

' No creature seems so peculiarly fitted to the climate in 
Which it exists as the camel. Designing the camel to dwell 
in a country where he can find little nourishment, Naturę has 
been sparing of her materials in the who\e oi \i\^ ioTiiv'^\\mi, 
^hehasnot bestowed on him the fleshinesa oi l\vft o"Ł,>a.w%4, 
brelepbant) but limiting herself to what ia 8tT\c\V5 u^t^^^-w-^ » 
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CIII. As my conntrymen of Greece are well AC 
quaiiited with the form of the camel, I shall not her 
describe it ; I shall only mention that -wiih which 
conceive them to be less acąnainted.* Behind, th 
camel has four thighs and as many knee joints. 

she has giyen him a smali head without ears, at the end of 
long neck without flesh. She haa taken from his legs aa 
thighs every muscle not immediately requisite for motion 
and in short has hestowed on his withered body only A 
Yessels and tendons necessary to connect its frame togeth«i 
She has fumished him with a strong jaw that he may griiK 
the hardest aliments ; but lest he should consume too mneli 
she has straitened his stomach, and obliged him to chew th 
cud. She has lined his foot with a lump of flesh, whieb 
slidinp; in the mud, and being no way adapted to climbing 
fits him only for a dry, lerel, and sandy soil, like that o 
Arabia : she has evidenUy destined him likewise for slar^ 
by refnsing him every sort of defence against his enemiei 
So great, in short, is the importance of the camel to the de 
sert, that were it deprived of that useful animal, it mustin 
fallibly lose every inhabitant/ — Volnev. 

Witli respect to the burdens which camels are capable c 
carrying, Russel tells us that the Arab camel will carry on 
hundred rotoloes, or fire hundred pounds weight ; but th 
Turcomans' cameFs common load is one hundred and sixt 
rotoloes, or eight hundred pounds weight. Their ordinar 
pace is very slow, Volney says not morę than thirty-six huB 
dred yards in an hour : it is needless to press them ; they wi 
go no quicker. Kaynal says that the Arabs qualify the camd 
lor ezpedition by matches, in which the horse runs againc 
him ; the camel, less active and nimbie, tires out his riyal i 
a long course. There is one peculiarity with respect 1 
camels, which not being generally known, I giye the readei 
as translated from the Latin of Father Strope, a learned Gei 
man missionary. ' The camels which haye the honor to bet 
presents to Mecca and Medina are not to be treated afterward 
as conunon animals; they are considered as consecrated t 
Mahomet, which exempts them from all labor and serrici 
They haye cottages built for their abodes, where they liye i 
ease, and receiye plenty of food, with the most careful al 
tention. 

1 These farther particulars concerning the camel are tale 
from Mr, Pennant. 
ne one-bunched camel is the Ax«XA»xi c«qi^» ^^ \:v< 
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CrV, Haying thus connected their camels, the In- 
dians proceed in search of the gold, choosing^ the 
hottest time of the day as most proper for their pur- 
pose, for then it is that the ants conceal themschea 
under the groUnd. In distinction from all other 
nations, the heat with these people is greatest, not at 
mld-day, but in the moming. They have a yertical 
san till about the time when with us people withdraw 
from the forum ; during which period the warmth is 
morę 6xcessive than the mid-day sun in Greece, so 
that the inhabitants are then said to go into the water 
for refireshment. Their mid-day is nearly of the same 
temperaturę as in other places ; after which the warmth 
of the air becomeslike the morning elsewhere ; it then 
progressiyely grows milder, till at the setting sun it 
becomes very cool. 

CV. As soon as they arrive at the spot, the Indians 
precipitately fili their bags with sand, and return as 
expeditiously as possible. The Persians say that these 
ants know and pursue the Indians by their smell, with 
inconceiyable swiftness. They affirm, that if the In- 
dians did not make considerable progress whilst the 
ants were coUecting themselves together, it would be 
impossible for any of them to escape. For this rea- 
son, at different intervals, they separate one of the 
małe camels from the female, which are always fleeter 
than the males, and are at this time additionally in- 



bonched, the Bactrian. The Arabian has six callosities on 
the legsj will kneel down to be loaded ; but rises the moment 
he fiads the barden equal to his strength. They are gentle 
always, except when in heat, when they are seized with a 
sort of madness, which makes it unsafe to approach them« 
The Bactrian camel is larger and morę generous than the do- 
mesticated race. The Chinese have a swift, v&i\et^ of \k\&^ 
wbiob they cali by the expTe38iye name of "Eonc l^^^o \o,o\ 
eamela with feet oftbe wind. 



cited }}y ihe remembrance of their youńg wbom tbej 
had left. Thiis, according to the Persians, the Indiani 
obtain their greatest ąuantity of gold ; what they pro- 
cure by digging is of much inferior importance. 

CVI. Thus it appears that the extreme parts of the 
habitable world are distinguished by the possesaion d 
many beautiiful things, as Greece is for its agreeabk 
and temperate seasons. India, as I have abready le^ 
marked, is the last inhabited country towards the east, 
where every species of birds and of ąuadrupeds, horsei 
excepted,^ are much larger than in any other part of thi 

1 Erery thing of moment which is involyed in the natuzBl 
history of tbe horse may be found in M. Buffon. But, ai 
Mr. Pennant observes, we may in this country boast a variety 
which no other single kingdom possesses. Most other cooD' 
tries produce but one kind, wbile ours, by a iudicious miz- 
ture of the se^eral species, by the happy dinerence of ooi 
soil, and by our superior skill in manageinent, may triumph 
oyer tbe rest of Europę in having brought each qnality of thii 
noble animal to the highest perfection. The same author telli 
us that the horse is in some places found wild ; that thesc 
are less than the domestic kinds, of a mouse color, hare 
-greater heads than the tamę, their foreheads remarkably 
arched, go in great herds, will often surround the horses ci 
the Mongals and Kalkas while they are ąrazing, and carry 
them away. l'hese are excessively yigilant ; a sentinel 
placed on an eminence gives notice to the herd of any ap« 
proaching danger, by neighing aloud, when they all run ofl 
with amazing swiftness. These are sometimes taken by the 
means of hawks, which fix on their heads, and distress thein 
fio aa to giye the pursuers time to pyertake them. In the in* 
terior parts of Ceylcn is a smali yariety of the horse, not 
exceedin'g thirty inches in height, which is sometimea 
brought to Europę as a rarity. It may not, in this place, be 
impertinent to inform the reader, that in the East the riding 
on a horse is deemed yery honorable, and that Europeana an 
very seldom permitted to do it. In the book of Ecciesiastes, 
chap. X. yer. 7. we meet with this expression, ' I haye seeii 
senrants on horses,' which we may of course understand to 
hespoken of as a thing yery unusual and improper. 
: To conclnde this 8ubject,lhaye oiA^ \.o cJVi««rT^ ^«t th< 
ArabJan horaea are justly al\ow%d Xo \ia ^3c^^ ^si«BX ydl^ 
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world. Their horses are not so large as the Nisaeaii 
horses of Media. They have also a great abundance 
of gold, which they procure partly by digging, partly 
from the riyers, but pńncipally by the method abore 
described. They possess likewise a kind of plant, 
which instead of fruit, produces wool * of a finer and 
better gaality than that of sheep : of this the natiyet 
make their clothes. 

CVII. The last inhabited country towards the south 
is Arabia ; the only region of the earth which producea ■ 
frankincense,^ myrrh, cinnamon,^ cassia,^ and leda- 

world in point of beauty and of swiftness, and are sent into 
all parts to improre the breed of this animal. — T. 

1 This was doubtless the cotton-sbrub, called by the an« 
cients byssus. This plant grows to the height of about four 
feet : it bas a yellow flower streaked with red, not unlike 
that of the mallow ; the pistil becomes a pod of the size of a 
smill egg ; in this are from three to four cells, each of which, 
on bnrsting, is found to contain seeds inyolyed in a whitish 
substance, which is the cotton. The time of c^athering the 
cotton is when the fruit bursts, which happens in the months 
of March and April. The scientific name of this plant is gos« 
sypiam. — T. 

2 This of all perfumes was the most esteemed by the an« 
eients ; it was used in dirine worship, and was in a manner 
appropriated to pńnces and great men. Those employed in 
preparing it were naked ; they had only a girdle about their 
loins. — 2. 

S Cinnamon is a species of laurel, the bark of which con- 
stitutes its valuable part. This is taken off in the months of 
September and February. When cut into smali slices, it is 
exposed to the sun, the heat of which curls it up in the form 
in which we receive and use it. The berry when boiled in 
water yields, according to Raynal, an oil, which, suffered to 
eongesd, acquires a whiteness. Of this candles are madę, of 
a yery aromatic smell, which are reser^ed for the sole use of 
the king of Ceylon, in which place it is principally found* 

— 7\ 

4 This is I belieye a bastard kind of cinnamon, called in 
Enrope cassia lignea ; the merchants mix it with true cinu^^ 
mon, which ia four timea ita yalue ; it is to ^e ^\%\.v\i^>^Y^'^\ 
J^jr a kiad of viscidity perceiyed in cbewini^ \t%— T% 
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numJ Except the myrrh, the Arabians ot>tain all 
these aromatics without any considerable troiible. To 
coUect the frankincense, they bum under the tree 
which produces it a ąuantity of the styrax,' wbich the 
Phoenicians export into Greece ; for these trees arie 
each of them guarded by a prodigions number of fly- 
ing serpents, smali of body, and of different colors^ 
which are dispersed by the smoke of the gum. It is 
this species of serpent which, in an immense body, 
infests Egypt. 

• CYIII. The Arabians, moreover, affirm that their 
whole country would be fiUed with these serpents, if 
the isame thing were not to happen with respect to 
them which we know happens, and, as ii should seem, 
prondentially, to the ripers. Those animals, which 
are roore timid, and which senre for the purpose of 
food, to preyent their to tal consumption, are always 
remarkably prolific, which is not the case with those 
which are fierce and yenomons. The hare, for in- 
stance, the prey of every beast and bird, as well as of 
man, produces young abundantly. It is the singular 
property of this animal to carry at the same time young 
ones covered with down, others not yet formed, others 
juBt beginning to be formed. But the lioness, of all 
animals the strongest and most ferocious, producec 
but one young one ^ in her life. 



1 Ledanum, or ladanum, according to Pliny, was a gvm 
inade of the dew which was gathered ńrom a shmb ciJled 
lada. — T. 

2 This is the gum of the storax tree, is very aromatic, and 
brought to this cotmtry in considerable qnantities from the 
Archipelago. It is obtained by making incisions in the tree. 
The Turks adulterate it with saw-dust. Another sp«cies of 
storax is imported to Europę from America, and is procured 

jfhfm the liąuid amber-tree. — T. 
S Tbis asserdon is perfectl^ ibsind wa^ ^s«. '\\i^\\Qixfts^ 
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CIX. Thus, therefore, if idpers and tliose win^ed 
seipents of Arabia were to increase in the ordinary 
course of naturę, the natiyes could not live. Those 
perpents which are not injurious to mankind lay eggs, 
and prodnce a great ąuantity of young. There are 
Tipers in every part of the world, hut winged serpents 
are found only in Arahia, where there are great num-^ 
bers. 

ex. We have described ho w the Arabians procure 
their frankineense ; their modę of obtaining the cassia 
18 this : — the whole of their body, and the face, ex-» 
cept the eyes, they coyer with skins of different kinds ; 
tfaey thus proceed to the place where it grows, which 
is in a marsh, not very deep, but infested by a winged 
species of animal much resembling a bat, yery strong, 
and making a hideous noise ; they protect their eyes 
from these, and then gather the cassia. 

CXI. Their manner of collecting the cinnamon * is 
still morę extraordinary. In what particular spot it 
is produced they themselyes are unable to certify. 
There are some who assert that it grows in the region 
where Bacchus was educated ; and their modę of rea* 
^oning is by no means improbable. These affirm that 
jthe yegetable subs tance which we, as instructed by 
the Phoenicians, cali cinnamon, is by certain large 

has from two to siz young ones, and the same lioness has 
been known to litter four or five times. — T. 

1 The substance of Larcher's yery long andleamed notę on 
this subject may, if I mistake not, be comprised in yery few 
words ; . by cinnamomum the ancients understood a branch 
of that tree, bark and all, of which the cassia was the bark 
«nly. The cutting of these branches is no w prohibited, be- 
caase foand destructiye of the tree. I have before obseryed 
that of cinnamon there are different kinds ; the cassia of He- 
Todotus was, doubtless, what we in generał understand to b« 
cinnamon^ oł' which our cassia, or cassia ligueoi, \^ «kiL\xil«t:\ui! 
Itind, — 71 
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birds carried to their nests ^^nstmcted of clay, and 
placed in the cayities of inaccessible rocks. To pro* 
cure it thence the ArabiaDs haye contriyed this strata* 
gem : — ^they cut in yery large pieces the dead bodies 
of oxen, asses, or other beasts of burden, and cany 
them neai^ these nests ; they then retire to some dis- 
tance ; the birds soon fly to the spot, and carry these 
pieces of flesh to their nests, which not being able to 
flupport the weight, fali in pieces to the ground^ The 
Arabians takc this opportunity of gathering the cin- 
namon, which they afterwards dispose of to different 
countries. 

CXII. The ledanum,' or, as the natiyes term it, 
ladannm, is gathered in a morę remarkable manner 
than eyen the cinnamon. In itself it is particularly 
fragrant, though gathered from a place as much tl^ 
contrary. It is found sticking to the beards of he- 
goats, like the mucus of trees. It is mixed by the 
Arabians in yarious aromatics, and indeed it is with 
this that they perfume themselyes in common. 

CXIII. I haye thought it proper to be thus minuta 
on the subject of the Arabian perfumes ; and we may 
add, that the whole of Arabia exhales a most delicions 
fragrance. There are also in this country two species 

1 The following further particulars conceming this aro- 
matic are taken from Tournefort. 

It is gathered by the means of wbips, which haye Icmg 
handles, and two rows of straps , with these they bmsh the 
pląnts, and to these will stick the odoriferous glae which 
hangs on the lea<res : when the whips are sufficiently laden 
wi^ this glue, they take a knife and scrape it clean ofT the 
straps. 

In the time of Dioscorides, and before, they nsed to gather 

the ledanum not only with whips, but they also were carefol 

in combing o£f such of it as was found sticking to the beards 

and thi^hs of the goats, which fed on nothing but the leayes 

aftbe ciatus, They still obaeTye the ««Bi« ctocess. 

The ledanum is a specieB oi ciAtuB. 
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of sheep, well deserying admiratioii, and to be found 
oowhere else. One of them is remarkable for an 
enormous len^h of tail,^ extending to three cubits, if 
not morę. If they were permitted to trail them along 
łhe gronnd they would certainly ulcerate from the 
friction : but the shepherds of the country are skilful 
enough to make little carriages, on wfaich they secure 
the tails of the sheep : the tails of the other species 
are of the size of one cubit. 

CXIV, Ethiopia, which is the extremity of the ha- 
bitable world, is contiguous to this country on the 
south-west. This produces gold in great ąuantities, 
elephants with their prodigious teeth, trees and shrubs 
of eyery kind, as well as ebony ; its inhabitants are 
also remarkable for their size, their beauty, and their 
length of life. 

CXy . The above are the two extremes of Asia and 
Africa. Of that part of Europę nearest to the west I 
am not able to speak with decision. I by no means 
belieye that the barbarians giye the name of Eridanus '* 

1 The following description of the broad-tailed sheep, from 
Pennanty takes away from the seeming improbability of this 
account. 

' This species/ says Mr. Fennant, ' is common in Syria, 
Barbary, and Ethiopia. Some of their tails end in a point, 
but are oftener sqnare or round. They are so long as to trail 
on the ground, and the shepherds are obliged to 4)iit boards 
ftrith smali wheels under the tails to keep them from galling. 
These tails are esteemed a great delicacy, are of a substance 
between fat and marrow, and are eaten with the lean of the 
mutton. Some of these tails weigh fifty pounds each.' 

2 Bellanger was of opinion that Heroaotus intended here 
to speak of the Eridanus, a river in Italy ; Pliny thought so 
too, and expresses his surprise that Herodotns should be 
unable to meet with a person who had seen this ri^er, al- 
though part of his lite was spent at Thuria in Magna 
Grascia. 

But this very reBection ought to haye coii^Hiic^^ \i^*Oa. 

lf£^' VOL, II. ^ 
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to a riyer which empties itself into the Northern Sea ; 
whence, as it is said, our amber comes. Neither am 
I better acąuainted with the islands called the Casń- 
terides, from which we are said to haye our tin. The 
name Eridanus is certainly not barbarous; it is of 
Greek deriyation, and, as I shonld conceiye, introdnced 
by one of our poets. I haye endeayored, but withont 
success, to meet with some one who, from ociilar ob- 
seryation, mig^ht describe to me the sea which lies in 
that part of Europę. It is neyertheless certain that 
both our tin and our amber' are brought from those 
ex tremę regions. 

CXyi. It is certain, that in the north of Europę 
there is a prodigious quantity of gold ; but how it is 
produced I am not able to tell with certainty. It is 
aifirmed, indeed, that the Arimaspi, a people who 
haye but one eye, take this gold away yiolsntly from 
the griffins ; but I can neyer persuade myself that 
there are any men who, haying but one eye, enjoy in 
all other respects the naturę and quallties of other 
human beings. Thus much seems unąuestionable, that 

Pliny and Bellanger that Herodotus had another Eridanui 
in view. 

The Eridanus here aUuded to conld not possibly be any 
other thaa the Kho-daune, which empties itself into the 
Yistula, near Dantzic, and on the banks of which amber is 
now fotind in large ąuantities. — Larcher. 

1 Amber takes its name from amhra, the Arabian name for 
this snbstance ; the science of electricity is so called from 
electrum, the Greek word for amber. This term of electricity 
is now applied not only to the power of attracting lighter 
bodies, which amber possesses, but to many other powers of 
a similar naturę. Amber is certainly not of the use, and eon- 
sequently not of the yalue which it has been, but it is atill 
gi^en in medicine, and is, as I am iuformed, the basis of all 
yarnishes. It is found in ^arious places, but Frussia is said 
to produce the most and the beat. — T. 
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these extreine parta of the worid contain within them* 
selyes thin^ the most beaatińil as well as rare. 

CXVII. There is in Asia a large plain, snrroanded 
on every part by a ridge of hills, throagh which there 
are ńre different apertures. It formerly belonged to 
the Chorasmians, who inhabit those hills in common 
with the Hyrcanians, Parthians, Sarangensians, and 
Thomaneans ; but after the subjection of these nations 
to Persia it became the property of the great king. 
From these snrronnding hUls there issnes a large riyer 
called Aces ; this formerly, being conducted throngh 
the openings of the mountain, watered the several 
countries aboye mentioned : but whcn these regions 
came under the power of the Persians, the apertures 
were closed, and gates placed at each of them, to pre- 
tent the passage of the riyer. Thus on the inner side, 
from the waters haying no issue, this plain became a 
sea ; and the neighboring nations, depriyed of their 
accustomed resource, were reduced to the extremest 
distress from the want of water. In winter they, in 
common with other nations, had the benefit of the 
rains; but in summer, after sowing their millet and 
sesamum, they reąuired water, but in yain. Not being 
assisted in their distress, the inhabitants of both sexes 
hastened to Persia, and presenting themselyes before 
the palące of the king, madę loud complaints. In con- 
seąuence of this, the monarch directed the gates to be 
opened towards those parts where water was most im- 
mediately wanted ; ordering them again to be closed 
after the lands had been sufficiently refreshed : the 
same was done with respect to them all, beginning 
where moisture was wanted the most. I haye how- 
eyer been informed that this is only granted in cou- 
sideration of a large donatiye aboye t\ie \)i&\]a\ \x^a^<^« 

CXVIII, Intapbernea, one of the ae^eii vi>aft \ce4^ 
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conspired against the magus, lost his life from the fol- 
lowing act of insolence : — soon after the death of the 
usurpers he went to the pałace, with the yiew of having 
a conference with the king ; for the conspirators had 
mutually agreed that, except the king should happen 
to be in bed, they might any of them haye access to 
the royal presence without sending a preyious mes- 
seDger. Intaphemes, not thinking any introduction 
necessary, was about to enter, but the porter and the 
introducing officer preyented him, pretending that the 
king was retired. He, not belieying their assertion, 
drew his sword, and cut off their ears and noses ; then 
taking the bridle from his horse, he tied them toge- 
ther, and so dismissed them. 

CXIX. In this condition they presented themselyes 
before the king, telling him why they had been thns 
treated. Darius, thinking that this might haye been 
done with the consent of the other conspirators, sent 
for them separately, and desired to know whether 
they approyed of what had happened. As soon as he 
was conyinced that Intaphernes had perpetrated this 
withput any commuuication with the rest, he ordered 
him, his son, and all his family, to be taken into ciis- 
tody ; haying many reasons to suspect that in concert 
with his friends he might excite a sedition : he after- 
wards commanded them all to be bound, and prepared 
for execution. The wife of Intaphernes then pre- 
sented herself before the royal palące, exhibiting 
eyery demonstration of grief. As she regularly con- 
tinued this conduct, her frequent appearance at length 
excited the compassion of Darius, who thus addressed 
her by a messenger : ' Woman ! King Darius offers 
you the liberty of any indiyidual of your family whom 
you may most desire to preserye/ After some deli- 
J^ration with herself, she madę \Xi\a ^^^Vj ** *" ^^ ^^« 
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king will grant me the life of any one of my family, I 
choose my brother in preference to the rest.' Her 
determination greatly astonished the king ; he sent to 
her therefore a second message to this effect : ' The 
king desires to know why you haye thonght proper to 
pass oyer your children and your hnsband, and to 
preserve your brother, who is certainly a morę remote 
connexion than your children, and cannot be so dear 
to you as your husband V She answered thus : * O 
king ! if it please the deity, I may have another hus- 
band ; and if I be deprived of these, may haye other 
children ; but as my parents are both of them dead, it 

is certain that I can haye no other brother." The 

♦ 

1 This very singular, and I do not scruple to add prepos- 
terons sentiment, is imitated ^ery minutely by Sophocles, in 
the Antigone. That the reader may the better understand, 
by oomparing the di£ferent application of these words, in the 
historian and the poet, I shall subjoin a part of the argument 
of the Antigone. 

Eteooles and Polynices were the sons of (Edipus, and suc- 
cessors of his power : they had agreed to reign year by \ear 
alternately ; but Eteocles breaking the contract, the brothers 
determined to decide the dispute in a single combat ; they 
fought, and mutually siew each other. The first act of their 
ancie Creon„ who succeeded to the tbrone, was to forbid the 
rites of sepulture to Polynices, denouncinc immediate death 
on whoe^er should dare to bury him. Antigone transgressed 
this ordinance, and was detected in the fact of burying her 
brother ; she was commanded to be interred aliye, and what 
follows is part of what is suggested by her situation and 
danger: 

And thus, my Polynices, for my care 
Of thee, am I rewarded, and the good 
Alone shall praise me : for a husband dead. 
Nor, had I been a mother, for my children 
Would I ha^e dared to yiolate the laws. — 
Another husband and another child 
Might soothe affliction ; but, my parents dead, 
A brother's loss could neyer be repair'd. 

JP r anklin' s Sop^iocW . 

Th« reader will not forget to obserye that tbe piet? ol K-t^Na- 
fone ia directed to a JifeJess corpse, but iSiat oi \>\% Wi^^^ 
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answer appeared to Dańus yery judicious : indeed he 
was so well pleased with it, that he not only gaye the 
woman the life of her brother, but also pardoned her 
eldest son : the rest were all of them put to death. 
Thus, at no great interral of time, perished one of the 
seyen conspirators. 

CXX. About the time of the last illness of Cam- 
byses, the foUowing accident happened. The goyemor 
of Sardis was a Persian, named Oroetes, who had been 
promoted by Cyrus. This man conceiyed tiie atro- 
cious design of accomplishing the death of Polycrates 
of Samos, by whom he had neyer in word or deed been 
injured, and whose person he neyer had beheld. His 
assigned motiye was commonly reported to be this : — 
Oroctes one day sitting at the gates of the palące with 
another Persian, whose name was Mitrobates, goyemor 
of Dascyliiun, entered into a conyersation with him, 
which at length termiuated in dispute. The subject 
about which they contended was military yirtne : 
' Can you,' said Mitrobates to Oroetes, ' haye any 
pretensions to yalor, who haye neyer added Samos to 
the dominions of your master, contiguous as it is to 
your proyince, and which indeed may so easily be 
taken, that one of its own citizens madę himself master 
of it, with the help of fifteen men in arms, and still 
retains the supremę authority?' This madę a deep 
impression on the mind of Oroetes ; but without medi- 

Intaphernes to her liying brother, which ib surely less re- 
pugnant to reason and the common feelings of the human 
heart, not to speak of the superior claims of duty. 

There is an incident similar to this in Lucian. — See the 
tract called Toiaris, or Amicitia, where a Scythian is de- 
Bcribed to neglect his wife and children, whilst he ineurs the 
greatest danger to presenre his friend from the flames. ' Other 
children/ says he, ' I may easily hare, and they are at best 
but a preoaricua blsssingi bv^t «\ich. «k iń^iu^i I oould nowhere 
obttduZ-^T* 
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tating rerenge against the person who had affronted 
him, he determined to effect the death of Polycrates, 
on whose account he had been reproached. 

ex XI. There ars some, but not many, who affirm 
that Oroetes sent a messenger to Samos to propose 
some ąuestion to Polycrates, but of what naturę is un- 
known; and that he found Polycrates in the men'8 
apartment, reclining on a couch, with Anacreon of 
Teos^ by his side. The man adyanced to deliver his 
message ; but Polycrates, either by accident or to de- 
monstrate the contempt^ in which he held Oroetes, 
continued all the time he was speaking with his face 
towards the wali, and did not youchsafe any reply. 

CXXII. These are the two assigned motiyes for the 
destmction of Polycrates : every one will prefer that 
which aeems most probable. Oroetes, who liyed at 

1 It is by no means astonishing to find in the conrt of a 
tyrmnt a poet who is etemally singing in praise of winę and 
\ove; his yerses are fali of the encomiums of Polycrates. 
How different was the condnct of Pythaęoras ! That philoso" 
pher, perceiving that tyranny was estabhshed in Samos, went 
to Egypt, and from thence to Babylon, for the sake of im'> 
proyement; retuming to his country, he found that tyranny 
still subsisted; he went therefore to Italy, and there finished 
his days. — Larcher, 

This poet was not only beloved by Polycrates, he was the 
&yorite also of Hipparchus the Athenian tyrant. By the 
way, much as has been sald on the compositions of Ana- 
creon by H. Steyens, Scaliger, M. Dacier, and others, many 
of tiie learned are in doubt whether the works ascribed to him 
by the modems are genuine. Anacreontic verse is so called, 
from its being much used by Anacreon : it consists of three 
lambic feet and a half, of which there is no instance in the 
Lyrios of Horace. — See the Prolegomena to Barnes* Anacreon^ 
$12. 

S This behanor of Polycrates, which was doubtless in« 
tended to be ezpressiye of contempt, brings to mind the 
story of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden, who at an interyiew 
with the Grand Yizier, ezpressed his contempt and mdYf^^d.- 
tion by tearin^ l^e minister^a robę with his aput, «Xk.^^\AX* 
frards leariDg tbe apartment without saying a "woi^. 
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Magnesia, which is on the banks of the Mseander, sent 
Myrsus the Łydian, son of Gyges, with a message to 
Polycrates at Samos. With the character of Poly- 
crates Oroetes was well acąuainted ; for, except Minos 
the Cnossian, or whoeyer before him accomplished it, 
he was the first Greek who formed the design of 
making himself master of the sea. But as far as his- 
torical tradition may be depended on, Polycrates is 
the only individual who projected the snbjection of 
lonia and the islauds. Perfectly aware of these dr- 
jcumstances, Oroetes sent this message : 

* Or(etes to Polycrates. 

' I understand that yon are reyolving some yast pro- 
ject in your mind, but haye not money responsible to 
your yiews. Be adyised by me, and you will at the 
same time promote your own adyantage and presenre 
me. I am informed, and I belieye it to be true, thaf 
King Cambyses has determined on my death. Re- 
ceiye, therefore, mę with my wealth ; part of which 
shall be at your disposal, part at minę : with the 
assistance of this you may easily obtain the soye- 
reignty of Greece. If you haye any suspicions, send 
to me some one who is in your intimate confidence, 
and he shall be conyinced by demonstration.' 

CXXIII. With these oyertures Polycrates, was so 
exceedingly delighted that he was eager to compl}) 
with them immediately ; for his loye .of money wa^ 
excessiye. He sent first of all, to examine into the 
truth of the affair, Mseandrius, his secretary, called sc 
after his father. This Mseandrius, not long after* 
wards, placed as a sacred donatiye in the tempie ol 
JuBo the rich furniture oi tVe «ij^w\3Bi^\i\. oil "C^l^- 
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crates. Oroetes, ktiowing the motire for which this 
man came, cootriyed and executed the following arti- 
fice : — be filled eight chests nearly to the top with 
Stones ; then coyering oyer the surface with gold, they 
were tied together,' as if ready to be remored. Maean- 
drius on his arriyal saw the above chests, and returned 
to make his report to Polycrates. 

CXXIV. Polycrates, notwithstanding the predic- 
tions of the soothsayers, and the remonstrances of his 
friends, was preparing to meet Oroetes, when his 
danghter in a dream saw this yision : — she beheld ber 
father aloft in the air, washed by Jupiter, and anointed 
by the sun. Terrified by this incident, she used erery 
means in her power to preyent his going to meet 
Oroetes ; and as he was about to embark for this pur- 
pose, on board a fifty-oared galley, she persisted in 
auguring unfayorably of his expedition. At this he 
was so iilcensed as to declare, that- if he returned safe 
she should remain long unmarried. To this she ex- 
pressed herself yery desirous to submit ; being willing 
to continue long a yirgin* rather than be depriyed of 
her father. 

1 Before the use of locks it was Ihe custom in more an- 
cient times to secure Ihings with knots : of tbese some were 
so difficnlt, that he alone wbo possessed the secret was able 
to unrayel them. The famous Gordian knot must be known 
to ev^ery one ; this usage is often also alluded to by Homer : 

Tben bending with fuli force, around he roird 
A labyrinth of bands in fold on fold, 
Closed with Circsean art. 

Accordinę to Eustathius, keys were a more modem inren- 
tion, for which the Lacedsemonians are to be thanked. 

On the aboye passage from Eustathius Larcher remarks 
that it is somewhat singular that the Lacedsemonians, whose 
property was in common, should be the inyentors of keys. 

The yersion of Pope which I have given in the fQTe^<(^v\i% 
lines is very defective, and certainly inadeąuoAA \.q ^ilti^ ^^- 
preasion oftbe oiiginal. — T. 
^ To die a rirgin, and without bayinf^ «av c\i3\<^xcu» ^^^ 
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CXXV. Polycrates, disregarding all that had been 
^d to him, set sail to meet Oroetes. He was accom- 
panied by many of his friends ; and amongst the rest 
by Democedes, the son of Calliphon : he was a physi- 
cian of Crotoua, and the most skilful practitioner i)i 
his time. As soon as Polycrates arriyed at Magnesia, 
he was put to a miserable death, unworthy of his rank 
aad superior endowments. Of all the princes who 
eyer reigned in Greece, those of Syracuse alone ex- 
cepted, nonę equalled Polycrates in magnificence. 
Oroetes haying basely put him to death, fixed his body 
to a cross ; his attendants he sent back to Samos, 
telling them, ' they ought to be thankful that he had 
not madę them slares/ The strangers, and the ser- 
vants of those who had accompanied Polycrates, he 
detained in sendtude. The circumstance of his beiog 
suspended on a cross fulfiUed the yision of the daugh- 
ter of Polycrates : for he was washed by Jupiter, that 
is to say , by the rain ; and he was anointed by the sun, 
for it extracted the moisture from his body. The great 
prosperity of Polycrates terminated in this unforta- 
nate death, which indeed had been foretold him by 
Amasis, king of Egypt. 

CXXyi. But it was not long before Oroetes paid 
ample yengeance to the manes of Polycrates. Aiter 
the death of Cambyses, and ihe usurpation of the 
magi, Oroetes, who had never desenred well of the 
Persians, whom the Medes had fraudulently depńved 
of the supremę authority, took the adrantage of the 
disorder of the times to put to death Mitrobates, the 



amongst the ancients esteemed a yery serioas calamity. 

Electra in Sophocles enomerates this in the catalogue of faer 

misfortunes. 
£lectra makes a similar complaint iu t\ic> OT«i«tea of Euri- 
pidea; aa doea aiso Folyxena at t\iQ "^OYot oi ^«^^, \st^^ 
-aecuba ofEuńpidea^ 
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govcmor of Dascylium, and his son Cranapes. Mi- 
trobates was the person who had fonnerly reproached 
Oroetes ; and both he and his son were highly esteemed 
in Persia. In addition to his other numerous and 
atrocioiifi ciimes, he compassed the death of a mes- 
lenger sent to him from Darius, for no other reason 
bat becanse the purport of the message was not agree- 
able to him. He ordered the man to be waylaid in 
his return, and both he and his horse were slain, and 
their bodies concealed. 

CXXyiI. As soon as Darius ascended the throne 
he determined to punish Oroetes for his yarious enor- 
mities, but morę particularly for the murder of Mitro^ 
bates and his son. He did not think it prudent to 
send an armed force openly against him, as the state 
was still nnsettled, and as his own authority had been 
80 recently obtained ; he was informed, moreoyer, that 
Oroetes possessed considerable strength ; his govern- 
ment extended orer Phrygia, Łydia, and lonia ; and 
he was regularly attended by a guard of a thousand 
men. Darius was therefore induced to adopt this 
modę of proceeding. He assembled the noblest of the 
Persians, and thus addressed them : ' Which of you, 
O Persians ! will undertake for me the accomplishment 
of a project which requires sagacity alone, without 
military aid, or any kind of yiolence ? for where wis- 
dom is required, force is of little avail ; — ^which of you 
will bring me the body of Oroetes, aliye or ctead ? He 
has neyer desenred well of the Persians ; and, in addi- 
tion to his numerous crimes, he has killed two of our 
countrymen, Mitrobates and his son. He has also, 
with intolerable insolence, put a messenger of minę to 
death: we must preyent, therefore, his perpetrating 
any greater eyils against us^ by puttiug \i\m lo ^e^^? 

CXXVIII. When Darius had th\i8 8co\L€i\i, K^KaN.^ 
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Persians ofFered to accomplish what we wished. A 
they were disputing on the subject, the king order© 
the decision to be madę by lot, which fell on Bagseiu 
the son of Artontes. To attain the end which he pro 
posed, he caused a number of letters to be written oi 
a yariety of subjects ; and prefixing to them the sea 
of Darins, he proceeded with them to Sardis. As soa 
as he came to the presence of Oroetes he delirerei 
the letters one by one to the king's secretary ; one c 
whom is regularly attendant on the govemors of pro 
yinces. The motire of Bagsens in deliyering the let 
ters separately was to obserye the disposition of th 
guards, and how far they might be inclined to reyo] 
from Oroetes. When he saw that they treated th 
letters with great respect,* and their contents with stSi 
greater, he deliyered one to this eflfect : * Persians 
King Darius forbids you serving any longer Oroetes a 
guards :' in a moment they threw down their armt 
Bagseus, obserying their prompt obedience in this in 
Stańce, assumed still greater confidence ; he deliyere 
the last of his letters, of which these were the eon 
tents : ' King Darius commands the Persians who ar 
at Sardis to put Oroetes to death :' without hesitatio 
they drew their swords and killed him. In this man 
ner was the death of Polycrates of Samos reyenged o 
Ojroetes the Persian. 

CXXIX. On the death of Oroetes his effects wer 
all of them remoyed to Susa. Not long after whic! 
Darius, as he was engaged in the chase, in leapin 
from his horse^ twisted his foot with so much yiolenc 

1 At the present period the distinction observed with re 
gnrd to letters in the £ast is this : those sent to common pei 
sons are roUed up, and not sealed : those sent to nobleme 

and princea are sealed up, und incWed. in. lich bags of sil 

or satin curiously embroideied. — T. 
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lat the ancie bonę was quite dislocated. Having at 
18 court some. Egyptians, supposed to be the most 
dlful of the medical profession, he trusted to their 
isistance. They howerer increased the evil, by twist- 
Ig and otherwise yiolently handling the part afTected : 
om the extreme pain which he endured the king 
issed seyen days and as many nights without sleep. 
1 this situation, on the eighth day, some one yentured 
» recommend Democedes of Crotona, having before 
sard of his reputation at Sardis. Darius immediately 
mt for him : he was discorered amongst the slaves of 
^roetes, where he had continued in neglect, and was 
rought to the king just as he was found, in chains 
ud in rags. 

CXXX. As soon as he appeared Darius asked him 
' he had any knowlege of medicine. In the appre- 
ension that if he discoyered his art he should never 
ave the power of retuming to Greece, Democedes for 

while dissembled ; which Darius perceiving, he 
rdered those who had brought him to produce the 
istruments of punishment and torturę. Democedes 
egan then to be morę explicit ; and confessed that, 
Ithongh he possessed no great knowlege of the art, 
et by his communication with a physician he had 
btained some little proficiency. The management of 
le case was then intrusted to him; he accordingly 
pplied such medicines and strong fomentations as 
ere customary in Greece, by wliich means Darius, 
ho began to despair of erer recovering the intire use 
f his foot, was not only enabled to sleep, but in a 
lort time perfectly restored to health. In acknow- 
igement of his cure Darius presented him with two 
air of fetters of geld ; on which Democedes yentured 
) ask the king whether, in return fot \i\% T^^s^^orcs^^ 
r/D to bealtb, be wished to double l[i\a c«i\anx\V3 • 'Wifc 
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king, delighted with the reply, sent the i: 
apartments of his women : the eunuchs who 
him informed them that this was the mai 
restored the king to life; accordingly, ev« 
them taking out a yase of gold, gaye it to I 
with the case. The present was so very val 
a sertant who followed him behind, whose 
Ściton, by gatheńng up the staters which : 
gronnd obtained a prodigious sum of money 
CXXXI. The foUowing was what induc 
cedes to forsake Crotona and attach himsel: 
crates. — At Crotona he sufferęd continua! 
from the austere temper of his father ; this 
insupportable, he left him, and went to ^ 
the first year of his residence at this place h 
the most skilful of the medical profession 
haying had any regular education, and ind«€ 
the common instruments of the art. His i 
howeyer was so great, that in the second 
inhabitants of iEgina, by generał consent, en 
senrices at the price of one talent. In the t 
the Athenians retained him, at a salary of on< 
minae ;^ and in the fourth year Poły crates e 



1 Yalckenaer suspects that this place bas been 
some copyists. Athens, in the time of its greates' 
allowed their ambassadors but two drachmae a c 
hundred drachmae make but one mina. If when the 
were rich they gave no morę to an ambassador, 
likely that, when they were exceedingly poor, t 
giye a pension of a hundred minsB to a physioianl 
Yalokenaer. From this and other passages in t 
writers, it appears that in remoter times it was us 
physicians ror the assistance of a whole city by the 
fees which were ciyen physicians for a single incic 
were very inconsiderable, as appears from the fam 
of Crates, joreserred by Diogenes Ltieiliua : * To a 
to a pbjBieian two groats *, to a ft«tx©i«t '^^l.*, \a ^ 
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pve him two talents. His residence was tben fixed 
at Samos ; and to this man the physicians of Crotona 
are considerably indebted for the reputation which 
they enjoy; for at this period, in point of medical 
celebrity, the physicians of Crotona held the first, and 
tbose of Cyrene the next place. At this time also the 
Argiyes had the credit of being the most skilful musi- 
dans ' of Greece. 

CXXXII. Democedes haring in this manner re- 
stored the king to health, had a sumptuous house 
provided him at Susa ; was entertained at the king's 
own table ; and, except the restriction of not being 
able to retom to Greece, enjoyed ali that he could 
wish. The Egyptian physicians, who had before the 
care of the king^s health, were, on account of their 
iDferiority to Democedes, a Greek, condemned to the 
cross ; but he obtained their pardon. He also pro- 
cared the liberty of an Elean soothsayer ; who, har- 
ing foUowed Polycrates, was detained and neglected 
amoDgst his other slaves. It may be added, that 
Democedes remained in the highest estimation with 
the king. 

CXXXIII. It happened not long afterwards that 
Atossa, daughter of Cyrus, and wife of Darius, had an 
ulcer on her breast ; which, finally breaking, spread 
itself considerably. As long as it was smali she was 
induced by delicacy to conceal it ; but when it grew 
morę troublesome she sent for Democedes, and showed 
it to him. He told her he was able to cure it ; but 

iiothing \ to a philosopher a groat.' The above ia supposed 
to describe part of the accounts of a man of fortunę. — 1\ 

1 Musie was an important part of Grecian education. Boy s 
till they were ten years old were taught to read by the gram- 
matistes ; they were then taught musie three '^e^T%\^^ \>ci« 
cithBTistes; a/ter tbeir thirieenih. year the7 \eM\i©^\)ti^ c^isi- 
nastic 0xercJ8e8, under the care of the paiaotAde^. — T. 
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exacted of her an oath that in return she should serye 
him in wbateyer he might require, which he assured 
her should be nothing to disgraće her. 

CXXXIV. Atossa was cured by his skill ; and, 
obseryant of her own promise and his instructions, she 
took the opportunity of thus addressing Darius, whilst 
she was in bed with him : ^ It is wonderful, my lord, 
that haying such a numerous army at command, you 
haye neither increased the power of Persia nor at all 
extended your dominions. It becomes a man like you, 
in the yigor of your age, and master of so many and 
such powerful resources, to perform some act which 
may satisfy the Persians of the spirit and yirtue of 
their prince. There are two reasons which giye im- 
portance to what I recommend: — the one, that your 
subjects may yenerate the manly accomplishments of 
thlBir master: the other, that you may preyent the 
indolence of peace exciting them to tumult and sedi- 
tion. Do not therefore consume your youth in inacti- 
yity , for the powers of the mind increase and improye 
with those of the body ; and in like manner, as old 
age comes on, they become weaker and weaker, till 
they are finally blunted to eyery thing/ — * What you 
say ,' answered Darius, ' coincides with what was pass- 
ing in my mind. I had intended to make war against 
Scythia, and to construct a bridge to unitę our conti- 
nent with the other ; which things shall soon be exe- 
cuted.' — * Will it not, sir,* returned Atossa, ' be better 
to defer your intentions against the Scythians, who 
i^dll at any time afford you an easy conąuest ? Rather 
make an expedition against Greece. I wish much to 
have for my attendants some women of Sparta, Argos, 
Athens, and Corinth, of whom I have heard so much. 
You have, moreoyer, in thę man who healed the 
troand o f your foot the pToi[^eTe«\.^cTf^Q\i\\i^"^^<«ld 
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to describe and explain to you every thing which re- 
lates to Greece.' — * If it be your wish,' replied Darius, 
' that I should fint make a military excursioii against 
Grreece, it will be proper to send thither previously 
some Persians as spies, in company with the man to 
wbom you allude. As soon as they return, and haye 
informed me of the result of their obsenrations, I n^-ili 
proceed against Greece.' 

CXXXy. Darius hairing delirered his sentiments, 
no time was lost in fulfilling them. As soon as the 
moming appeared he sent for fifteen Persians of ap- 
proved reputation, and commanded them, in company 
«nth Democedes, to examine eyery part of the sea- 
coast of Greece, enjoining them to be yery watchful 
of Democedes, and by all means to bring him back 
with them. When he had done this, he next sent for 
Democedes himself ; and after desiring him to examine 
and explain to the Persians eyery thing which ' related 
to Greece, he entreated him to return in their com- 
pany. All the yaluables which he possessed he re- 
commended him to take as presents to his father and 
his brethren ; assuring him that he should be proyided 
with a greater number on his return. He moreoyer 
informed him that he had directed a yessel to accom- 
pany him, which was to be fumished with yarious 
things of yalue. In these professions Darius, as I am 
of opinion, was perfectly sincere ; but Democedes, 
apprehending that the king meant to make trial of his 
fidelity, accepted these proposals without much ac- 
kaowlegement. He desired, howeyer, to leaye his 
own effects, that they might be ready for his use at 
Ms return ; but he accepted the yessel which was to 
carry the presents for his family. Darius, after giyinc 
these injunctioDs to Democedes, dismiśsed X\ie ^^tVj 
toprosecnte their royage 

«^^* yoL, II. v^ 
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CXXXVI» As soon as tliey arrived at Sidon, i 
Płioenicia, they manned two triremes, aad loaded 
large transport with difierent articles of wealth ; afte 
this they proceeded to Greece, examining the 8€i 
coasts with the most careful attention. When the 
had informed themselyes of the particalars relating t 
the most important places in Greece, they passed ove 
to Tarentum* in Italy. Herę Aristophilides, princ* 
of Tarentum, and a natiye of Orotona, took away thi 
helms of the Median yessels, and detained the Per 
sians as spies. Whilst his companions were in thi 
predicament, Democedes himself went to Crotona 
On his arriyal at his natiye place, Aristophilides gsen 
the Persians their liberty, and restored what he hai 
taken from them. 

CXXXVII. The Persians, as soon as they reco 
yered their liberty, sailed to Crotona, in pursuit o 
Democedes ; and meeting with him in the fomn 
seized his person. Some of the inhabitants, throngl 
fear of the Persian power, were willing to deliver hin 
up ; others, on the contrary, beat tbe Persians witl 
clubs ; whb exclaimed, * Men of Crotona, conside 
what ye do, in taking away from ns a fugitiye froo 
our king. Do you imag^ne that you witl derive ani 
adyantage from this insnlt to Darius ? will not ratbei 
your city be the first object of our hostilities, the firs 
that we shall płunder and reduce to seryitude V The» 
menaces had but little eflfect on the people of Crotona 
■for they not only assisted Democedes to escape, bu 
also depriyed the Persians of the yessel which accom 
panied tbem. They were therefore «nder the necessit; 
of returning to Asia without exploring any morę • 

■ * 

i These places, with the slighteąt yariation possible, w 
tain their ancient nam es. We iiov? svj \kfe ^w\£ of Tarento 
and Crotona is now called CoUTOne,— T. 
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Greece^ being thus depriyed of their condnctor. On 
Iheir departure Democedes commissioned them to in- 
form Dańus that he was married to a daughter of 
Milo ; the name of Milo the wrestler being well knowii 
to the Persian monarch. To me it seems that he 
hastened his marriage, and expended a vast sum of 
tnoney on the occasion, to conyince Darius that ^e 
enjoyed in his own country no mean reputation. 

CXXXVIII. The Persians, leaving Crotona^ were 

driven by contrary winds to Japygia, where they were 

madę slaves. Gillus, an exile of Tarentum, ransomed 

them, and sent them home to Darius. For this service 

the king declared himself willing to perform whatever 

Gillus should require, who accordingly explaining the 

eircumstances of his misfortune, requested to be re- 

stored to his country. But Darius thinking, that if, 

for the purpose of effecting the restoration of this 

man, a large fleet should be fitted out, all Greece 

would take alarm, he said that the Cnidians would of 

themselyes be able to accomplish it ; imagining that 

as this people were in altiapce with the Tarentines, it 

might be eifected without difficulty, Darius acceded 

to his wishes, and sent a messenger to Onidos, requir- 

ing them to restore Gillus to Tarentum. The Cnidians 

Were desirous to satisfy Darius ; but their solicifations 

had no effect on the Tarentines, and they were not in 

a situation to employ force. Of these particulars, the 

aboye is a faithful rćlation, and these were the first 

Persians who, with the yiew of examining the state of 

Greece, passed oyer thither from Asia. 

CXXXIX. Not long afterwards Darius besieged 
and took Samos. This was the first city, either o£ 
Greeks or barbarians, wbich felt the foice oi \vv^ 
arms, and for these reasons : Cambyses, m \v\'a ei^^^- 
Mon against Egypt, was accompauied \)y «l ^fc^X - 

\ 
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number of Greeks. Some, as it is probable, attended 
him from commercial view8, others as soldiers, and 
many from no other motiye than cnriosity. Among 
these last was Syloson, an exile of Samos, son of 
Eaces, and brother of Polycrates. It happened one 
day yery fortunately for this Syloson^ that be wm 
walking in the great sąuare of Memphis with a red 
cloak folded about him. Darius, who was then in the 
king^s g^ards, and of no particular consideration, saw 
him, and was so delighted with his cloak, that be went 
lip to him with the yiew of purchasing it. Syloson, 
obsenring that Darius was yery solicitous to baye the 
cloak, happily, as it proyed for him, expTessed him- 
self thus : — ' I would not part with this cloak for aay 
pecuniary consideration whateyer : but if it mttst be 
so, I will make you a present of it.' Darius praised 
his generosity, and accepted the cloak. 

CXŁ. Syloson for a while thonght be bad foolishly 
lost his cloak, but afterwards when Cambyses died, 
and the seyen conspirators bad destroyed the magnt, 
he leamed that Darins, one of these seyen, bad ob- 
tained the kingdom, and was the yery man to whom 
formerly at his request, in Egypt, he bad giyen his 
cloak. He went therefore to Susa, and presenting 
iiimself before the royal palące, said that be had onoe 
done a seryice to the king. Of this circnmstance the 
porter informed the king ; who was much astonisbed, 
and exclaimed, ' To what Greek can I possibly be 
obliged for any seryices ? I haye not long been in 
possession of my authority, and sińce this time no 
Greek bas been admitted to my presence, nor can I at 
all remember being indebted to one of that natioii. 
Introduce him, howeyer, that I may know what be bas 
to aay,' Syloson was accoidin^l^ admitted to the 
royal presence ; and being m\etto%«XftftL Vj \tiL\Kc\i«Nso\ 
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who he was, and in what circumstance he had rendered 
serrice to the king, he told the story of the cloak, 
and said that he was the person who had given it. In 
reply, Darins exclaimedy ' Are you then that generous 
man, who, at a time when I was possessed of no au- 
thority, madę me a present, which, though smali, was 
as yaluable to me then, as any thing of importance 
would be to me now ? I will give you in return, that 
you may neyer repent of your kindness to Darius, the 
son of Hystaspes, abundance of gold and sllrer/ 
' Sir/ replied Syloson, * I would hare neither gold 
nor silyer ; gire me Samos my country, and deliyer 
it from senritude. Since the death of Polycrates my 
brother, whom Oroetes siew, it has been in the hands 
of one of our slayes. Giye me this, sir, without any 
effusion of blood, or reducing my countrymen to ser- 
ńtude/ 

CXŁI. On hearing this, Darius sent an army, com-r 
manded by Otanes, one of the seyen, with orders to 
accomplish all that Syloson had desired. Otanes pro- 
ceeded to the sea, and embarked with his troops. 

CXŁII. The supremę authority at Samos was then 
possessed by Maeandrius, son of Mseandrius, to whom 
it had been confided by Polycrates hiraself. He was 
desirous of proving himself a yery honest man, but 
the times would not allow him, As soon as he was 
informed of the death of Polycrates, the first thing he 
did was to erect an altar to Jupiter Liberator, tracing 
round it the sacred ground, which may now be seen in 
(he neighborhood of the city. Haying done this, he 
assembled the citizens of Samos, and thus addressed 
them : ' You are well acąuainted that Polycrates con- 
fided to me his sceptre and his power, which if I think. 
I^per I jDAy retain ; hut 1 shall eertainly «;vo\^ ^o\iv^ 
Ikal mjrseli whick I deemed reprehensibY^ lu wvo\)wet. 
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The ambition of Polycrates to nile over men wnć) 
were his eqiials always seemed to me unjust ; nor can 
I approye of a like conduct in any man. Polycrates 
has yielded to his destiny; and for my part, I laj^ 
down the supremę authority, and restore you all to 
an equality of power. I only claim, which I think I 
reasonably may, six talents to be giyen me frora the 
wealth of Polycrates, as well as the appointment in 
perpetuity, to me and my posterity, of the priesthood 
of Jupiter Łiberator, whose tempie I have traced out; 
and then I restore you to liberty/ When Mssandrius 
had thus spoken, a Samian exclaimed from the midsi 
of the assembly, * You are not worthy to rule over us; 
your principles are bad, and your conduct reproach- 
able. Rather let us make you give an account of tht 
wealth which has passed through your hauds/ The 
name of this person was Telesarchus, a man much re- 
spected by his fellow-citizens. 

CXLIII. Maeandrius reyolved this circumstance ii 
his mind ; and being conyinced that if he resigned hit 
power, some other would assume it, he determinec 
to continue as he was. Retuming to the citadel, h< 
sent for the citizens, as if to g^ye them an account o 
the monies which had been alluded to, instead o 
which he seized and confined them. Wliilst they re 
mained in imprisonment Maeandrius was taken ill 
his brother Łycaretus, not thinking he would recover 
that he might the morę easily succeed in his yiews oi 
Samos, put the citizens who were confined to death 
indeed it did not appear that they were desirous of lif 
under the goyemment of a tyrant. 

CXLIV. When therefore the Persians arriyed a 

Samos, with the yiew of restoring Syloson, they hai 

no reśiBtance to encountet. T\ie Mwandrian factio: 

expre8aed themselyes on «ei\Ji.Va ciOti^'tóaxAT«%ft:^"^ 
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submit ; and Maeandrius himself consented tó leaye tbe 
island. Their propositions were accepted by Otanes ; 
and wbilst tbey were employed in ratifying tbem tbe 
principal men of tbe Persians bad seata brougbt, on 
wbich tbey placed tbemselres in front of tbe citadel. 
: CXŁV. Maeandrius bad a brotber, wbose name was 
Cbarileos, wbo was of an untoward disposition, and 
for some o£fence was kept ebained in a dungeon. As 
90on as be beard wbat was doing, and bebeld from 
bis place of coufinement tbe Persians sitting at tbeir 
ease, be clamorously requested to speak witb Maean^ 
drius. Mseandrius, bearing tbis, ordered bim to be 
unbound, and brougbt before bim. As soon as be 
(Same into bis presence be began to reproacb and 
abiise bim, earnestly importuning bim to attack tbe 
Persians. * Me/ be exclaimed, * wbo am your bro- 
tber^ and wbo bave done nothing wortby of cbains, 
you bave most basely kept bound in a dungeon ; but 
on tbe Persians, wbo would afford you an easy ric- 
tory, and wbo mean to drire you into exile, you dare 
not take revenge. If your fears prerent you, gire me 
your auxiliary troops, wbo am equally disposed to 
ponisb tbem for coming berę, and to expel you your- 
self from our island.' 

CXŁy I. To tbis discourse Mseandrius gaye a faror- 
able ear, not, I beliere, tbat be was absurd enougb to 
imagine biroself equal to a contest witb tbe forces of 
tbe king, but from a spirit of ehvy against Syloson, 
and to preyent bis receiying tbe goyemment of Samos 
witbout trouble or exertion. He wisbed, by irritating 
tbe Persians, to debilitate tbe power of Samos, and 
tben to deliyer it into tbeir bands ; for be well knew 
Ihat tbe Persians would resent wbateyer insults tbey 
migbt receiye, on tbe Samians; and asto\ma^^i,>Rfc 
jRur certaia śbat wheneYer be pleased l[ie co\i\dL ^l^^^^^n. 
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iinmolested, for he had proyided a secret path, 
led immediately from the citadel to the sea, by 
łie afterwards escaped. In the meanwhile Cha 
hayiDg armed the auxiliańe8, opened the gatc 
sallied forth to attack the Persians, who, so fa] 
expectii]g any thing of the kind, belieyed that a 
had been agreed on, and was than in force. On 
Persians, who were sitting at their ease, and wh< 
persona of distinction, the Samians sallied, ai 
them to death ; the rest of the troops, howeyer. 
eame to their assistance, by whom the party of i 
leus was repulsed, and obliged again to seek she 
the citadel. 

GXLYII. Otanes, the commander-in-chief 
hitherto obseryed the orders of Darius, not to p 
Samian to death, or to take any {Hrisoners, but 
liyer the island to Syloson, secure and without ii 
but seeing so great a slaughter of his countrym< 
indignation preyailed, and he ordered his sold 
pnt eyery Samian they could meet with to death, w 
any distinction of age. Part of his forces immec 
blockaded the citadel, whilst another part were p 
the inhabitants to the sword, not suffering the 
places to afford any protection. 

CXLYin. Mseandrius, leaying Samos, sai 
Łaciedsemon. On his arriyal there with his wea] 
set in order his goblets of gold and silyer, a 
rected his seryants to clean them. Haying e 
into conyersation with Cleomenes, son of Ai 
drides, the king of Sparta, he inyited him to his '. 
Cleomenes saw his plate, and was struck witl 
nishment. Mseandrius desired him to accept oi 
he pleased ;* but Cleomenes w^as a man of the st 

1 Tbis seif-denial will uppeai \e&ft «x\x«Ait^as:uKr 
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robity, and although Mceandrius persisted in impor- 
ining him to take something, he would by no means 
onsent ; but hearing that some of his fellow-citizena 
ad receiyed presents from Mseandrius, he went to 
be ephori, and gave it as his opinion that it would 
e better for the interests of Sparta to expel this 
lamian from the^Peloponnesus, lest either he himself, 
r any other Spartan, should be corrupted by him. 
?he advice of Cleomenes was generally approyed, and 
ftaeandrius receiyed a public order to depart. 

CXŁIX. When the Persians had taken the Samians 
« in a net, they deliyered the island to Syloson ahnost 
ńthout an inhabitant. After a certain interyal, how- 
yer, Otanes, the Persian generał, re-peopled it, on 
.ccount of some yision which he had, as well as from 
. disorder which seized him. 

GL. Whilst the expedition against Samos was on 
óot, the Babylonians, being yery well prepared, re- 
'olied. During the reign of the magus, and whilst 
he seyen were engaged in their conspiracy against 
lim, they had taken adyantage of the confusion of the 



Saglish reader, when he is informed, that according to the 
nstitutions of Ly curgus, it was a capital offence for a Spartan 
o have any gold or siły er in his possession. This we leam 
rom Xenophon ; and it is also ascertained by the following 
)a89age from AthenaBus ; see the sixth book of the Deipno- 
loph : ' The divine Plato and Lycurgus of Sparta woald not 
luffer in their republics either gold or silyer, thinking that of 
dl the metals iron and brass were sufficient/ Plutarch, in 
Ihe Kfe of Lysander, tells us of a man named Therax, who, 
Jiough the friend and coUeague of Lysander, was put to 
leath by the ephori, because some siły er was found in his 
Iłouse. The seif-denial, therefore, or rather forbearance of 
Ae ancient Romans, amongst whom no sach interdietion 
Bzisted, seems better intitled to our praise. This sumptuary 
law with respect to gold and siły er, took ita T\«»fe ^ustCL «xv 
oracie, whieh aiffirmed that the deatruction. oi ^v%xtQb '^loK:^^ 
be owing to źts ararice^ 
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times to proyide against a siege, and their exertioiiA 
had never been discovered. When they had once re- 
solved on the recovery of their liberties, they took 
this measure: — excepting their mothers, every man 
chose from his family the female whom he liked best, 
the remainder were all of them assembled together, 
and strangled. Their resenre of one woman was to 
bakę their bread ;* the rest were destroyed to preyent 
a f aminę. 

CLI. On the first intelligence of this eyent, Darius 
assembled his forces, and marched against them : on 
his arriyal before the city he besieged it in fornir 
This, howeyer, madę so little impression on them, that 
they assembled on the ramparts, amused themselyes 
with dancing, and treated Darins and his army with 
the extremest contempt. One amongst them ex» 
claimed, * Persians, why do yon lose your time ? if 
you be wise, depart. When mules produce young 
you shall take Babylon.' This was the speech of A 
Babylonian, not belieying such a thing possible. 

CLII. A whole year and seyen months haying beeń 
consumed before the place, Darius and his army he- 
gan to be hopeless with respect to the eyent. Thej 
had applied all the offensiye engines, and eyery stra« 
tagem, particularly those which Cyrus had before snc- 
cessfuUy used against the Babylonians; but eyery 
attempt proyed ineffectual, from the unremitting yigi' 
lance of the besieged. 

CLIII. In the twentieth month of the siege the 
following remarkable prodigy happened to Zopyruś, 
son of Megabyżus, who was one of the seyen that 
dethroned the magus : one of the mules employed to 



i This anciently was the emp\o^m«ut q€ Ihe women : w$ 
b. VII, c, cixzxyii. — T. 
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5any his proyisions produced a young^ one; which, 
i¥ben it was first told him, he disbelieved, and desired 
to see it : forbidding those who had witnessed the fact 
to disclose it, he revolyed it seriously in his mind ; 
md remerobering the words of the Babylonian, who 
liad said the city should be taken when a mule brought 
forth, he from this conceived that Babylon was not 
impregnable. The saying itself, and the mule's haying 
a young one, seemed to indicate something pre terna- 
tiural. 

CŁIY. Haying satisfied himself that Babylon might 
be taken, he went to Darius, and inquired if the cap- 
tnre of this city was of particular importance to him. 
Hearing that it really was, he began to think how he 
might have the honor of effecting it by himself; for in 
Persia there is no morę certain road to greatness than 
by the performance of illnstrious actions. He eon- 
ceived there was no morę probable means of obtaining 
his endy than first to mutilate himself, and thus pass 
oyer to the enemy. He madę no scruple towound 
himself beyond the power of being healed; for he cut 
off his nose and his ears, and clipping his hair close, 
80 as to give it a mean appearance,* he scourged him- 
self; and in this condition presented himself before 
Darius. 

CLV. When the king beheld a man of his illustri- 
óos rank in so deplorable a condition, he instantly 
leaped in anger from his throne, and asked who had 
dared to treat him with such barbarity? Zopyrus 
madę this reply, ' No man, dir, except yourself, could 

1 I do not rememher an instance of the hair being cut ofi* 
as a punisbment; it was frequently done as expressiye of 
moaming in the most remote times ; and it "wtia oiv« ^<dx«jc- 
teństie mark of the servile condition. See 3vLyeY!a\, ik^X..n 
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baye this power oyer my person ; I alone haTe thv 

disfig^red my body, wbich I was prompted to do firoi 

yesation at beholding the A^syrians tbus mock us,'- 

* Wretcbed man !' answered the king, ' do you endea 

yor to disguise the shameAil action you haye perpe 

trated under an honorable name ? Do you suppoft 

that because you haye tbus deformed yourself tb* 

enemy will the sooner surrender ? I fear wbat ym 

haye done has been occasioned by some defect óf you 

reason/ — * Sir/ answered Zopyrus, ' if I bad pre 

yiously disclosed to you my intentions you wonie 

haye preyented their accomplishment ; my preien 

situation is the result of my own determination only 

If you do not fail me, Babylon is our own. I propoK 

to go in the condition in whicb you see me, as a de 

serter to the Babylonians : it is my hope to persuad< 

them that I haye suffered these cruelties from yon 

and that they will, in consequence, giye me sonu 

place of military trust. Do you, on the tenth da] 

after my departure, detach to the gate of Semiramis f 

thousand men of your army, whose loss will be of w. 

conseąuence ; at an interyal of seyen days morę, senc 

to the Ninian gates other two thousand ; agaiu, aftei 

twenty days, let anotber party, to the number of foui 

thousand, be ordered to the Chaldean gates ; but lei 

nonę of these detachments haye any weapons but theii 

swords ; after this last-mentioned period, let youi 

whole army adyance, and surround the walls. At the 

Belidian and Cissian gates be careful that Persiani 

are stationed. I think that the Babylonians, aftei 

witnessing my exploits in the field, will intrust mc 

with the keys of those gates. Doubt not but tiie 

Persians, with my aid, will then accomplish the restJ 

.r CLVI, After giying tbęse \iii\mŁt\ou8 be proceeded 

towarda the gates ; and, to "be cowsv«\feii\. m ^Cafc. Ob». 
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racter which he assnmed, he frequently stopped to 
look behind bim, The sentinels on tbe watcb-towen, 
obserying this, ran down to tbe gate, wbicb, openinga 
littłe, tbey inquired who be was, and wbat be wanted ? 
Wben be told tbem bis name was Zopyrus, and that 
he bad deserted from tbe Persians, tbey conducted 
him before tbeir magistrates. He tben began a mi- 
■erable tale of tbe injnries be bad suffered from 
Darinsy for no otber reason but that be bad adrised 
him to witbdraw bis army, seeing no likelihood of bis 
taking tbe city. * And no w,' said be, ' ye men of 
Babylon, I come a friend to you, but a fatad enemy to 
Darius and bis army. I am well acquainted witb all 
his designs, and bis treatment of me sball not be un* 
roTenged.' 

CŁYII. Wben tbe Babylonians bebeld a Persian of 
sucb bigh rank deprired of his ears and bis nose, 
coTered witb wounds and blood, tbey entertained no 
doubts of bis sincerity, or of tbe friendliness of his 
intentions towards tbem. Tbey were prepared to ac« 
cede to all that be desired ; and on bis reąuesting a 
military command, tbey gaye it him without besita* 
tion* He then proceeded to tbe execntion of wbat be 
had concerted witb Darius. On tbe tentb day, at tbe 
head of some Babylonian troops, he madę a sally 
from tbe town, and enconntering tbe Persians, who 
had been stationed for tbis purpose by Darius, he put 
eTery one of tbem to death. The Babylonians, ob« 
serring that bis actions corresponded witb his profes- 
tions, were fuli of exultation, and were ready to yield 
him tbe most implicit obedience. A second time, at 
tbe head of a chosen detachment of tbe besieged, he 
adranced from tbe town at tbe time appoiuted^ «.^^ 
siew tbe two thouBand soldiers of Bańus. TVie '^o^ ^1 
tbeeitaeaB atibia necond exploit was so «x.tc«isue,^^ 
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the name of Zopyrus resonnded with praise from eyery 
tODgue. The third time also, after the number of days 
agreed on had passed, he led forth his troops, attacked 
and slaughtered the four thousand. Zopyms, after 
this, was every thing with the Babylonians, so that 
they madę him the commander of their.anny, and 
guardian of their walls. 

CŁYIII. At the time appointed Darius adyanced 
with all his forces to the walls. The periidy of Zopy- 
rus then became apparent ; for as soon as the Baby- 
lonians mounted the wali to repel the Persian assault, 
he immediately opened to his countrymen what are 
called the Belidian and Cissian gates. Those Baby- 
lonians who saw this transaction fled for refuge to the 
tempie of Jupiter Belus ; they who saw it not con- 
tinued in their posts, till the circumstance of their 
being betrayed became notorious to all. 

CŁIX. Thus was Babylon a second time taken. As 
soon as Darius became master of the place he levelled 
the walls, and took away the gates, neither of which 
things Cyrus had done before. Three thousand of the 
most distinguished nobility he ordered to be crucified : 
the rest were suffered to continue where they were. 
He took care also to proyide them with women ; for 
the Babylonians, as we haye before remarked, to pre- 
yent a famine, had strangled their wiyes. Darius 
ordered the neighboring nations to send females to 
Babylon, each being obliged to fomish a stipulated 
number. These in all amounted to fifty thousand, 
from whom the Babylonians of the present day are 
tlescended. 

CŁX. With respect to the merit of Zopyrus, in the 

opinion of Darius it was exoeeded by no Persian of any 

period, unless by Cyrus ; to h\n\, indeed, he thought 

joooDe of hia countrymen co\j\d ^^^^^'^^^^^^^'Ps^^t^^, 
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It is affirmed of Darius, that he used freąuently to 
assert, that he would rather Zopyrus had suffered oo 
injnry, than have been master of twenty Babylons 
morę. He rewarded him magnificently : every year 
he presented him with the gifts deemed most hoiior- 
able in Persia ; he madę him also governor of Baby- 
lon forlife, free from the payment of any tribute ; and 
to these he added othcr marks of liberality. Mega- 
byzus, who coromanded in Egypt against the Athenians 
and their allies, was a son of this Zopyrus ; which 
Megabyzus had a son named Zopyrus, who deserted 
from the Persians to the Athenians, 
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Chap. i. Darius, after the capture of Babylon, un- 
dertook an expedition against Scythia. Asia was now 
both populous and rich, and he was desirous of ayeng- 
ing on the Scythians the injuries they had formerly 
committed by entering Media, and defeating thosc 
who opposed them. During a period of twenty-eight 
years the Scythians, as I havc before remarked, re- 
tainedthe sovereignty of the Upper Asia; entering 
into which, when in pursuit of the Cimmerians,* they 

1 From this people caiue the proverb of Cimmerian dark- 
ness. 

Wereach*d óld ocean's utmost\)o\xn^ft, 
Wbere rocka control hia waves with eYer-duTiu^ TCkO\jLU.^"a..S 
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expelled the Medes, its ancient pofisessora. After thui 
long absence from their country, the Scythians were 
desirous to retarn ; but berę as great a labor awaited 
tbem as tbey bad experienced in tboir expedition into 
Media ; for the women, deprived so long of their hus- 
bands, bad associated witb their slayes, and tbey 
found a numerous body in arms ready to dispute their 
progress. 

II. It is a custom witb the Scythians to deprive all 
their slayes of sight^ on account of the milk,^ wMch ii 



There in a lonely land, and gloomy cells, 

The dusky nation of Cimmeria dwells. 

The sun ne'er yiews th' uncomfortable seats, 

When radiant he advances or retreats. 

Unhappy race ! whom endless night invades, 

Clouds the duli air, and wraps tbem round in shades. 

Odyss. b. xi. 

Of this proyerb Ammianus Marcellinus makes a happy use 
when censuring the luxury and effeminacy of the Roman 
nobility. * If/ says he (I use the yersion of Mr. Gibbon), 
' a fly should presume to settle in the silken folds of their 
gilded umbrellas, should a sunbeam penetrate through some 
unguarded and imperceptible chink, they deplore their in- 
tolerable hardships, and lament in affected language that they 
were not bom in the land of the Cimmerians, the regions m 
eternal darkness.' 

Ovid also chooses the yicinity of Cimmeria as the propereit 
place for the palące of the god of sleep. 

The region assigned to this people in ancient geography 
was part of European Scythia, now called Little Tartary. — T, 

1 Barbarous as this conduct will appear to ev-ery humane 
reader, although practised amongst an uncivilised race ai 
men, he will be far morę shocked when I remind him that in 
the most refined period of the Roman empire those who 
were deemed the wisest and most yirtuous of mankind did 
not scruple to use their slayes with yet morę atrocious 
cruelty. It was customary at Romę to expose slayes who 
were sick, old, and useless, to perish miserably in an island 
of the Tiber. Plutarch tells us in his Life of Cato, that it 
was his custom to sell his old slayes for any price, to get rid 
of the burden. They wet© eiaplo^^ft^ł wA ^'o^^.ntl^ in 
cbains, in tbe most laboiiona ofhceB, «ł^ iw xtct\». ^ASmm^ 
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their customary drink. They haye a particular kind 
of bonę, shaped like a flute : this is applied to a marę, 
and blown into from the month. It is one man's office 
to bloWy another^s to milk the marę. Their idea is, 
that the yeins of the animal being thus inflated, the 
dugs are proportionably filled. When the milk is thus 
obtained they place -it in deep wooden yessels, and the 
slayes are directed to keep it in continnal agitation. 
Of this, that which remains at the top* is most es- 
teemed ; what subsides is of inferior yalue. This it is 
which induces the Scythians to depriye all their cap- 

and not seldom on merę snspicion, were madę to expire 
under the most horrid tortnres that can be imagined.— T. 

2 Of this people Homer speaks in the foUowing lines : 
And where the far-famed Hippomolgian strays, 
Ilenown'd for justice and for length of days, 
Thrice happy race, that, innocent of blood, 
From milk innozious seek their simple food. — //. xii. 

We leam from some lines of Antiphanes, presenred in 
Athenaeus, that the Scythians gaye this milk to their children 
as 80on as they were bom : — 

' Do not those Scythians appear to you remarkably wise 
who giye to their children as soon as eyer they are bom the 
milk of mares and cows V — T. 

1 Is it 'not surprising, asks M. Larcher in this place, that 
neither the Greeks nor the Latins had any term in their lan- 
gasge to express cream 1 

Butter also was unknown to the Greeks and Homans till a 
late period. Pliny speaks of it as a common article of food 
tmong barbarous nations, and used by them as an unction. 
The yery name of butter, which signifies cheese, or coagulum 
of cows' milk, implies an imperfect notion of the thing. It 
is elear that Herodotus here descńbes the making of butter, 
though he knew no name for the product. Pliny remarks 
that the barbarous nations were as pecuUar in neglecting 
cheese, as in making butter. Spuma lactis, which that author 
iises in descńbing what butter is, seems a yery proper phrase 
for cream. Butter is often mentioned in Scripture \ aee R:^x- 
iner'B ciirions accounts of the modes of moLking \t\ii\ke'^^<&\.» 
vol, i. and iii. — T» 

HER, XOL, II. \ 
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tiyes of sight ; for they do not cultirate the ground, 
but lead a pastorał life.* 

III. From the uuion of these slayes with the Scy- 
thian women a numerous progeny was bom ; who, 
when informed of their origin, readily adyanced to 
oppose those who were returning from Media. Theii 
first exertion was to intersect the country by a largo 
and deep trench, which extended from the mountaini 
of Tauris to the Palus Moeotis. They then encamped 
opposite to the Scythians, who were endeavoring to 
effect their passage. Yarious engagements ęnsued^ io 
which the Scythians obtained no advantage. 'My 
countrymen/ at length one of them exclaimed, * what 
are w6 doing ? In this contest with our slayes eyery 
actipn diminishes our number ; and by killing tiiose 
who oppose us the yalue of yictory decreases : let us 
throw aside our darts and our arrows, and rush on 
them only with the whips which we use for our horses. 
Whilst they see us with arms, they think themselyes 
our equals m birth and importańce ; but as soon ai 
they shall perceiye the whip in our hands, they will 
be impressed with the sense of their seryile conditioD, 
and resist no longer/ 

IV.' The Scythians approyed the adyice ; their op- 
ponents forgot their former exertions and fled : so did 
the Scythians obtain the soyereignty of Asia ; and 
thus, after haying been expelled by the Medes, they 

1 The influence of food or climate, which in a' morę im- 
proved state of society is suspended or subdued by so many 
morał causes, most powerfuUy contributes to form and to main- 
tain the national character of barbarians. In every age, the 
immense plains of Scy thia or Tartary have been inhabited by 
yagrant tribes of hunters and shepherds, whose indolence 
renises to cultivate the earth, and whose restless spirit dis- 
daina the confinement of a &edenX^^[ \SSA„—'Gibbon, 
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retumed to their country. From tbo above motires 
Darius, eager for reyenge, prepared to lead an army 
ftgainst them. 

V. Tłie Scythiana affirm of their country that it was 
of all othera the last formed/ and in this manner : — 
srhen tłds region was in its original and desert state, 
the first inhahitant was named Targitaus, a son, as 
they say (bot which to me seems incredible) of Jupi- 
ter, by a daugbter of the Borysthenes. This Targitaus 
liad ^ree sons, Łipoxais, Arpoxais, and lastly, Co* 
laxais. Whilsti they possessed the country there fell 
from heayęn ioto. ^e Scythian district a plough, a 
jToke, an axe, and.ą goblet, all of gold. The eldest of 
the bffothers was the first who saw them ; who, running 
to take them^ was burnt by the gold. On his retiring 
:he second brother approached, and was burnt also* 
i^hen these two had been repelled by the burning 
i;old, last of all the youngest brother adyanced ; on 
lim the gold had no effect, and he carried it to hia 
louse. The two elder brothers, obserying what had 
lappened, resigned all authority to the youngest. 

VI. From Łipoxais those Scythians were descended 
vho are termed the Auchatse ; from Arpoxais, the se- 
^nd brother, those who. are called the Catiari and the 
Traspies ; from the youngest, who was king, came the 
Paralatae. Generally speaking, these pebple are named 
Scoloti, from a sumame of their king, but the Greeks 
idU them Scythians. 

VII. This is the account which the Scythians give 
>f their origin ; and they add, that from their first 
ung, Targitaus, to the inyasion of their country by 
Darius, is a period of a thousand years, and no morę. 



1 JustiD infonaa ub thnt the Scythians pieten^^^ Xq \)^ 
lore aacieat tbaa tbę Egyptisais, — 7*. 
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Tbe sacred gold is presenred by their kin^ with the 
greatest care : it is eyery year carried with great so- 
lemnity to eyery part of the kingdom ; and on this 
occasion there are sacrifices, with much pomp, at which 
the prince presides. They have a tradition, that if die 
person in whose custody this gold remains sleeps in 
the open air during the time of their annual festiyal, 
he dies before the end of the year : as much land is 
therefore giyen him as he can pass oyer on horseback 
in the course of a day. As this region is extensiye, 
King Colaxais diyided the country into three parts, 
which he gaye to three sons ; making that portion the 
largest in which the gold was deposited. As to the 
district which lies farther to thenorth, and beyond tbe 
extreme inhabitants of the country, they say that it 
neither can be passed, nor yet discerned with the eye, 
on account of the feathers ^ which are continually fall- 
ing : with these both the earth and the air are so filled 
as effectiially to obstruct the view. 

•YIII. Such is the manner in which the Scythians 
describe themselyes and the country beyond them. 
The Greeks who inhabit Pontus speak of both as fol- 
lows : — Hercules, when he was driying away the hei- 
fers of Geryon, came to this region, now inhabited by 
the Scythians, but which then was a desert. This 
Geryon liyed beyond Pontus, in an island which the 
Greeks cali Erythia, near GadeS; which is situate in 
the ocean, and beyond the Columns of Hercules. The 
ocean, they say, commencing at the east, flows round 
all the earth ;* this howeyer they affirra without prov- 

1 It must immediately occur to the reader that these 
feathers can be nothing else but snów. — T. 

2 On this passage the following remark occurs in Stilling- 
Ueefs Origin, Sacr, b. i. c. 4 : — 

' It cannot be denied but a greiit ^ft«\ oi \i^%i^\j\\Aatory may 
be fetched out of Herodotusj -jet-w^io c^o. ^^t^cmiwł \sMk Y^aa- 
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it. Hercules, coming from thence, arriyed at this 
[ntry, now called Scythia ; where, finding himself 
rtaken by a seyere storm, and being exceedingly 
1, be wrapped bimself up in his lion's skin, and 
it to sleep. They add, that his mares, which be 
L detacbed from his chariot to feed, by some diyine 
3rposition disappeared during his sleep. 
X. As soon as be awoke he wandered oyer all the 
mtry in search of his mares, tilł at length he came 
Sie district which is called Hylsea : there, in a caye, 
discoyered a female of most unnatural appearance, 
embling a woman as far as the thighs, but whose 
'er parts were like a serpent.* Hercules beheld 

with astonishment ; but he was not deterred from 
ing ber whether she had seei^ his mares ? She 
ie answer,^that they were in her custody : she re- 
ed, boweyer, to restore them, but on condition of 

resting with her. The terms proposed induced 
rcules to consent ; but she still deferred restoring 
mares, from the wish of retaining him longer with 
, whilst Hercules was equally anxious to obtain 
m and depart. After a while she restoręd them, 
h tbese words : * Your mares, which wandered 
e,' I haye preseryed ; you haye paid what was due 
ny care ; I haye by you three sons : I wish you to 

bow I shall dispose of them hereafter ; whether I 
U detain them here, where I am the sole soyereign, 

ie, when he not only denies there is an ocean compassing 
land, but condemns the geo^raphers for asserting it?' 

odotus, howeyer, neither demes the fact, nor condemns 

geographers. 

M. Pelloutier calls this monster a syren, but Homer re- 

lents the syrens as very lovely women. 

iodorus Siculus speaks also of this monster, describin^il 
Herodotus. He makes her the mistreBS oi 3\r^\\.^T,V3 

>m ahe bad Scytbea, who gaye his name to t^^ 'd»Xjlq>\i.— 
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or whether I shall send them to you.' The reply oi 
Hercules was to this effeot : ' As soon as they sball be 
grown up to man's estate, observe this, aud you caii' 
not err ; whicheyer of them you shall see bend thu 
bow, and wear this belt * as I do, him detain in thii 
country : the others, who shall not be able to do this, 
you may send away. By minding what I say you 
will have pleasure yourself, and will satisfy my wishes.' 

X. Haying said this Hercules took one of his bows^ 
for thus far he had carried two^ and showing her alfO 
his belt, at the end of which a golden cup was sos- 
pended, he gare her them, and departed. As soon m 
the boys of whom she was delirered grew up, she 
called the eldest Agathyrsus, the second Gelonus, and 
the youngest Scytha. She remembered also the in- 
junctions she had reoeiyed ; and two of her sons, AgE" 
thyrsus and Gelonus, who were incompetent to Ute 
trial which was proposed, were sent away by theii 
mother from this country ; Scjrtha, the youngest, was 
sucoessful. in his exertions, and remained. From thia 
Scytha, the son of Hercules, the Scythian monarchs 
are descended ; and from the golden cup, the Scy* 
thians to this day hare a cup at the end óf their helis. 

XI. This is the story which the Greek inhabitantt 
of Pontus relate ; but there is also another^ to whioh 
I am morę inclilied to assent : — The Scythian Nomadei 
of Asia haying been harassed by the Massagetse in 
war, passed the Araxis, and settled in Cimmeria ; for 
it is to be obseryed, that the country now possessed by 
the Scythians belonged formerly to the Cimmerians. 

1 It was assigned Hercules as one of his labors by Eary- 
stheus, to whom he was subject, to depriye Hippolyta, queen 
oftbe Amazons, of her belt. 
Whether Herodotus mettai to »p«^ ^i V)Q&&\^^\.«l'^tetencl 
not to determine. — T. 
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This people, when attacked by the Scythians, deli- 
berated what it was most adyisable to do against the 
inroad of so vast a multitade. Their sentiments were 
diyided ; both were yiolent, but that of the kings ap- 
pears preferable. The people were of opinion that it 
would be better not to hazard an engagement, but to 
iretreat in security : the kings were, at all eyents, for 
resisting the enemy. Neither party would recede 
from their opinions ; the people and the princes mu- 
tually refusing to yield : the people wished to retire 
before the inraders ; the princeś determined rather to 
die where they were, reflecting on what they had en- 
joyed before, and alarmed by the fears of futurę cala- 
mities. From yerbal disputes they soon came to actual 
engs^ement ; and they happened to be nearly equal in 
nnmber. All those who perished by the hands of 
tlieir countrymen were buried by the Cimmerians near 
the riyer Tyre, where their monuments may still be 
•een. The suryirors fled from their country, which 
in its abandoned state was seized and occupied by the 
Scythians. 

XII. There are Still to be found in Scythia walls 
and bridgeś which are termed Cimmerian ; the same 
liame is also giren to a whole district, as well as to a 
nartow ^ea. It is certain, that when the cimmerians 
were expelled their country by the Scythians, they 
fled to ihe Asiatic Chetsonesus, where the Greek city 
of Sinope^ is at present situated. It is also apparent, 
that Whilst engaged in the pursuit, the Scythians de- 
yiated from their proper course, and entered Media. 

1 There were yarioas opinions amongst the ancients eon- 
ceming this oity. Some sald it waa built by an Amazon so 
caUed ; others affirm it was founded by the Milesiana *, &lt«?&Ck 
eaUs it the most illustrions city of Pontus. 

Tbe modem name of tbe place is Sinub, ttud \\. E\»xA%^V. 
Oa moutb of a lirer caiJed Sinope. T. 
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The Cimmeńąns, in their flight, kept imiformly by 
the sea-coast ; but the Scythians, haying Mount Cau- 
casus to their ńght, contlnued the pursuit, till by fol- 
lowing an inland direction they entered Media. 

XIII. There is still another account, which has 
obtained credit both with the Greeks and barbarians. 
Aristeas the poet, a natiye of Proconnesus, and son of 
Caustrobius, relates, that under the influence of Apollo 
be came to the Issedones ; that beyond this people he 
found the Arimaspi, a nation who haye but one eye; 
farther on were the Gryphins, the guardians of the 
gold ; and beyond these the Hyperboreans,* who po«- 
$ess the whole country ąuite to the sea ; and that all 
these nations, except the Hyperboreans, are continn- 
ally engaged in war with their neighbors. Of these 
hostilities the Arimaspians were the first authors ; for 
they droye out the Issedones ; the Issedones the Scy- 
thians : the Scythians compelled the Cimmerians, who 
possessed the country towards the south, to abandon 
their natiye land. Thus it appears that the narratiye 
of Aristeas differs also from that of the Scythians. 

XIV. Of what country the relator of the above ac- 
count was we haye already seen ; but I ought not to 
omit what I haye heard of this personage, both at 
Proconnesus and Cyzicus.^ It is said of this Aristeas 

1 The ancients do not appear to have had any preoise ic^eas 
of the country of this people. The Hyperborean mountains 
are also frequently mentioned, which, as appears from Vircil» 
were the same as the Ryphean. — T. 

2 This was one of the most florishing cities of Mysia, situate 
in a smali island of the Pzopontis, and built hy the Milesians. 
It is mentioned by Ovid. 

The people of ^is place were remarkable for their effemi- 
nacy and cowardice, whence tinctura Cyzicena became pro- 
rerhiaJ for any dastardly character. It has now become • 

peninsula, by the iilling up o£ th© sm»K\. c\v"kmvsW^ -wYdęk it 

fraa divided from the continent. 
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that he was of one of the best families of his country, 
and that he- died in the workshop of a fuller, into 
which he had accidentally gone. The fuUert immedi- 
ately secured his shop, and went to inform the rela- 
tions of the deceased of what had happened. The 
report haying circulated through the city that Aristeas 
was dead, there came a man of Cyzicus, of the city of 
Artaces, who aflirmed that this assertion was false, for 
that he had met Aristeas going to Cyzicus,* and had 
spoken with him. In conseąuence of his positiye 
assertions the friends of Aristeas hastened to the 
fuUer'8 shop; with eyery thing which was necessary 
for his funeral, but when they came there no Aristeas 
was to be found, alive or dead. Seven years after- 
wards it is said that he re-appeared at Proconnesus, 
and composed those yerses which the Greeks cali Ari- 
maspiąn, after which he yanished a second time. 

XV. This is the manner in which these cities speak 
of Aristeas : but I am about to relate a circumstance 
whićh to my own knowlege happened to the Metapon- 
tines of Italy, three hundred and forty years after 
Aristeas had a second time disappeared, according to 
my conjecture, as it agrees with what I heard at Pro- 
connesus and Metapontus. The inhabitants of this 
latter place affirm, that Aristeas haying appeared in 
their city, directed them to construct an altar to 
Apollo, and near it a statuę to Aristeas of Proconne- 
sus. He told them that they were the only people of 
Italy whom Apollo had eyer honored by his presence, 

1 On this story Larcher remarks that there are innomerable 
others like it, both among the ancients and modems. A very 
ridiculoua one is related by Plutarch in his life of Komulus : 
— A man named Cleomedes, seeing himself pursued, jumped 
pto a great chest, which closed on him *, aitei TCkSiw^ \tv- 
effectual attempta to open it, they broke it in p\e^&,\k>3XTL^ 
Cleomedea was to be found, aliye or dead* 
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and that he himself had attended the god under the 
form of a crow : ^ haying said this he disappeared. 
The Metapontines relate, that in coiiseqiience of this 
they sent to Delphi to itląuire what that unnataral 
appearance might mean : the Pythian told them in 
reply, to perform what had been directed, for that 
they would find their obedience rewarded ; they obeycd 
accordingly, and there now stands, near the statuę of 
Apollo himself, another bearing the name of Aristeas ; 
it is placed in the public sąuare of the city, surrounded 
with laurels. 

XVI. Thus much of Aristeas.-^No certain know- 
lege is to be obtained of the places which lie remotely 
beyónd the country ofwhich I before spoke: oii thiś 
subject I could not meet with any person abl6 to speak 
from his own knowlege. Aristeas aboTe mentioned 
oonfesses, iu the poem which he wrote, that he did not 
penetrate beyond the tssedones ; and that what he re- 
lated of the countries morę remote he leamed of thti 
Issedones themdelres. For my own patt, all the intel- 
ligence which the most assiduous researches and the 
greatest attention to authenticity hare been able to 
procute shaU be fkithMly related. 

XVII. As We advance from the port of the Bo- 
rysthenites, which is unąuestionably the centte óf all 
the maritime parts of Scythia, the first peóple who ate 
met with are the Callipidte, who are Gteek Scythians: 
beyond these is another nation, cdlled the Halizones. 
These two people in generał obserye the customs of 
the Scythians, except that for food they sow com, 
onions, garlic, lentils, and millet. Beyond the Hali- 
zones dwell some Scythian husbandmen, who sow 

1 Pliny relates this some What differently. He says it wts 
tbe Boul of Aristeas, which haymt^ \Qi\.\i\&\^^^l , w^^eared in 
tbe form of a crow. — Larcher^ 
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ćom, not to eat, but for sale. Still morę remote are 
the Neuri, whose country towards the north, as far as 
I hare been able to leam, is totally uninhabited. AU 
these nations dwell near the rirer Hypanis^ to the 
West of the Borysihenes. 

XyiII. Haring crossed the Borysthenes, the first 
eountry toWards the sea is Hylaea, contiguous to which 
are some Sc3rthian husbandmen, who cali themselyes 
Olbiopolitffi, but who, by the Greeks liying near the 
Hypanis, are called Borysthenites. The country pos- 
Messed by these Scythians towards the east is the space 
of a three days' joumey as far as the riyer Panticapes ; 
to the north their lands extend to the amount of an 
eleren days' yoyage along the Borysthenes. The space 
beyood this is a rast inhospitable desert ; and remoter 
still are the Androphagi, or men-eaters, a separate 
nation, and by no means Scythian. As we pass farther 
irom these, the country is altogether desert, not eon- 
taining, to our knowlege, any inhabitants. 

XIX. To the east of these Scythians, who are hus- 
batidmeli, and beyond the river Panticapes, are the 
BcjTthian Nomades or shepherds, who are totally un- 
acąuainted with agriculture: except Hylaea, all this 
country is naked of trees. These Nomades inhabit a 
district to the extent of a fourteen days' joumey to- 
Wards the east, as far as the rirer Gerrhus. 

XX. Beyond the Geirhus is situate what is termed 
the royal prorince of Scythia, possessed by the morę 
numćrous part and the noblest of the Scythians, who 
oońsider all the rest of their countrymen as their slayes. 
Frotn the south they extend to Tauris, and from the 
east as fhr as the trench which was sunk by the de- 
scelidatits of the blinded slayes, and again as far as the 
port of the Palus Mseońa, called Ghemni ; ati^ \\i^^s^^ 
manjr of tbem are ispread as far as tkie TaTi^^* 18fcV 
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I yond these, to the north, live the Melancblseni, another 
nation who are not Scythians. Beyond the Melan- 
chlseni the lands are Iow and marshy, and, as we he- 
lieye, intirely uninhahited. 

XXI. Beyond the Tanais the region of Scjrthia ter- 
minates ; and the first nation we meet with are the 
Sauromatse, who, commencing at the remote parts of 
the Palus Mseotis, inhahit a space to the north eąual 
to a fifteen days' journey ; the country is totally desti- 
tutę of trees, hoth wild and cultirated. Beyond these 
are the Budini, who are hushandmen, and in whose 
country trees are found in great ahundance. 

XXII. To the north, beyond the Budini, is an im- 
mense desert of an eight days' journey; passing which, 
to the east, are the Thyssagętse, a singular but popn- 
lous nation, who support themselyes by hunting. Con- 
tiguous to these, in the same region, are a people 
called lyrcse ; they ahio lirę by the chase, which they 
thus pursue : — ^haring ascended the tops of the trees, 
which every where abound, they watch for their prey. 
Each man has a horse instructed to lie close to the 
ground, that it may not be seen ; they haye each also 
a dog. As soon as the man from the tree discorers 
his gamę he wounds it with an arrow ; then mounting 
his horse, he pursues it, foUowed by his dog. Ad- 
yancing from this people still nearer to the east, we 
again meet with Scythians, who, haying seceded from 
the royal Sc3rthians, established themselyes here. 

XXIII. As far as these Scythians the whole coun- 
try is fiat, and the soil excellent ; beyond them it be- 
comes barreu and stony. After trayelling oyer a eon- 
siderable space a people are found liying at the foot of 
some lofty mountains ; who, both małe and female, 

aresaid to be bald from their birth, haying large chins, 
aad noatńla like the ape speciea. TYift^ \iw^ ^\%a&.- 
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gaage of their own, but their dress is Scyt hian : f hey 
liye chieily on the produce of a tree which is called 
the ponticus ; it is as large as a ńg, and bas a kernel 
not unlike a bean : when it is ripe they press it through 
a cloth ; it produces a tbick. black liąuor, wbich tbey 
cali ascby ; tbis tbey drink, niixing it witb milk ; tbe 
grosser parts wbicb remain tbey form into balls and 
eat. Tbey baye but few cattle, from tbe want of pro- 
per pasturage. Eacb man dwells under bis tree ; tbis 
during tbe winter tbey coyer witb a tbick wbite clotb, 
wbicb in tbe summer is remoyed ; tbey liye unmolested 
by any one, being considered as sacred, and baying 
amongst tbem no offensiye weapon. Tbeir neigbbors 
apply to tbem for decision in matters of priyate con- 
troyersy ; and wboeyer seeks an asylum amoDgst tbem 
is secare from injury. Tbey are called tbe Argippsei.' 

XXIV. As far as tbese people wbo are bald tbe 
knowlege of tbe country and intermediate nations is 
elear and satisfactory ; it may be obtained from the 
Scytbians, wbo baye freąuent communication witb 
tbem ; from tbe Greeks of tbe port on tbe Borystbenes, 
and from many otber places of trade on tbe Euxine. 
As tbese nations baye seyen different languages, tbe 
Scytbians wbo communicate witb tbem baye occasion 
for as many interpreters. 

XXV. Beyond tbese Argippaei no certain intelli- 
gence is to be bad ; a cbain of lofty and inaccessible 
mountains precluding all discoyery. Tbe people wbo 
are bald assert, wbat I can by no means belieye, tbat 

1 Tbese people are sald to bare deriyed their name from 
tbe wbite horses with which their country abounded. The 
Tartars of the present day are sald to hołd wbite horses in 
great estimation; how much they were esteemed in ancient 
times appears from yarious passa<;es of ditTeTenl n^tyI^t^^ 
wbo heYiered tbat tbey ezcelled in swiftne^ «\\ \iOT^^^ q^ ^ 
different color,— T, 
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these mountains are inhabited by men wbo, in the 
lower parts, resemble a goat ; and that beyond the 
are a race that sleep away six montl^s of the yeai 
neither does this seem at all morę probable. To tl 
east of the Argippsei it is beyond all doubt that tl 
country is possessed by the Issedones ; but beypi 
thęm, to the north, neither the Issedones nor tl 
Argippsei know any thing morę than I have alreą^ 
related. 

XXyi. The Issedones haye these, among other cui 
toms : — ^as often as any one loses his father his relatioi 
severally proyide some cattle ; these they kill, an 
haring cut them in pieces, they dismember alsp tł 
body of the deceased, and, mixing the whole togethe: 
feast on it*; the head alone is presenred ; from th 
they carefuUy remoye the hair, and, cleausing it tl^c 
roughly, set it in gold: it is afterwards esteeme 
sacred, and produced in their solemn annual sacrificei 
Eyery man obseryes the aboye rites in honor of hj 
father, as the Greeks do theirs in memory of th 
dead.' In other respects it is said that they yeneral 

1 The Greeks had anniyersary days in remembrance of dc 
parted friends. These were indifferently termed Ke/Acaru 
as being solemnised on the festiyal of Nemesia, Apaio, an 
rcpecLo, This latter word seems to intimate that these wer 
feasts instituted to commemorate the birthdays ; but these i 
appears were obseired by surviving relations and friends o: 
the anniyersary of a person's death. Amongst many otbe 
customs which distinguished these Tep&ria, some were re 
markable for their simplicity and elegance. They strewe< 
flowers on the tomb, they encircled it with myrtle, the] 
placed locks of their hair on it, they tenderly invoked th^ 
names of those departed, and lastly, they poared sweet oint 
ments on the grave. 

These obseryances, with little yariation, took place both ii 
Greece and Romę. — See the beautiful Ode of Anacreon, thuj 
rendered by Cowley : 

Why do we precious omtmeiila ^qVi, 
Noble wines w\iy do we powi , 
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ndplei of justice ; and that their females hare 
mthority with the men. 

ITII. The Issedones themseWes affirm, that the 
Y beyond them is inhabited by a race of men 
Kwe but one eye, and by Gryphins, who are 
ans of the gold. Snch is the Information which 
fthians haye from the Issedones, and we from 
^thians : in the Scythian ton^e they are called 
ipians, from Arima, the Scythian word for one, 
u, an eye. 

VIII. Through all the region of which we have 
peaking the winter season, which continues for 
nonths, is intolerably seyere and cold. At this 
I water be po\ired on the ground, unless it be 
fire, it will not make clay. The sea itself/ and 
! Cimmerian Bosphorus, is congealed ; and the 
ans who liyewithin the trench before mentioned 
bostile incursions on the ice, and penetrate with 
raggons as far as Sindica. During eight months 
matę is thus seyere, and the remaining four are 
intly cold. In this region the winter is by no 
the same as in other climates ; for at this time, 
it rains abundantly elsewhere, it here scarcely 
it all ; whilst in the summer the rains are inces- 
At the season when thunder is common in other 
here it is neyer heard ; but during the summer 

Beauteous flowers why do we spread 
Upon the moii'ments of the dead 1 
Nothing they but dust can show, 
Or bones that haaten to be so ; 
Crown me with roses whilst I live. — T, 

e Greeks, who had no knowlege of this country, werę 
ion that the sea coiild not be congealed y they conse- 
y considered this passage of Herodotus ^& i^^cs\x^, 
oAems, who are better acquainted wiOi t\ie xe%\QXi^ oil 
tó» weUknow that Herodotas waa rigiUt. — Lavch.cr, 
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it is very heayy. If it be eyer knówn to thunder ii 
the winter it is considered as ominous. If earthquakei 
happen in Scythia, in either season of the year, it ii 
thought a prodigy. Their horses are able to bear tbc 
extremest.seyeńty of the climate, which the asses and 
nmles freąuently cannot ; * though in other regions the 
cold which destroys the former has little effect on the 
latter. 

XXIX. This circumstance of their climate seems to 
explain the reason why their cattle are without horns;^ 
and Homer, in the Odyssey, has a linę which confimu 
my opinion : — ' And Łibya, where the sheep haT€ 
always horns ;'' which is as much as to say, that in 
warm climates horns will readily grow ; but in places 
which are extremely cold they either will not grow al 
all, or are always diminutive. 

XXX. The peculiarities of Scythia are thus ex- 
plained from the coldness of the climate ; but as I haye 
accustomed myself from the commencement of this 
history to deviate occasionally from my subject, I 
cannot here aroid expressing my surprise that the 

1 This assertion of Herodotas is confirmed by Pliny. The 
ass is a Dative of Arabia ; tbe wanner the climate in whidł 
they are prodaced, the larger and tbebetter they are. 'Iheii 
size and their spirit,' says Mr. Pennant, ' regularly decliae 
as they ad^ance into colder regions.' Holinshed says that 
in his time * our lande did yeelde no asses.' At present they 
appear to be naturalised in our country ; and M. LArcher's 
obseryation, that they are not common in England, must 
have arisen from misinformation. That the English breed 
of asses is comparatiyely less beautiful, must be acknow- 
leged. — r. 

2 Hippocrates, speaking of the Scythian chariots, says they 
are drawn by oxen which haye no horns, and that the cola 
preyents their haying any. — Larcher, 

3 The linę here ąuoted from Homer is thus rendered by 
Pope : 

And two feór crescenlft o? ti^Ji^MC-eiiWam 
The brows of aft theii -^ouu^Snci^^^^^^.^wsi, 
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district of Elis nerer produces mules ; yet the air is by 
BO means cold, nor can any other satisfactory reason 
be assigned. The inhabitants themselyes belieye that 
their not possessing mules is the effect of some curse* 

XXXI. Concerning those feathers, which, as the 
Scythians say, so cloud the atmosphere that they can- 
not penetrate nor eyen discern what lies beyond them, 
my opinion is this : — In those remoter regions there is 
a perpetual fali of snów, which, as may be supposed, 
is less in summer than in winter. Whoeyer obseryes 
snów falling . continually will easily conceiye what I 
say ; for it has a great resemblance to feathers. These 
regions therefore which are thus situated remotely to 
the north are nninhabitable from the unremitting 
seyerity of the climate ; aud the Scythians, with the 
neighboring nations, mistake the snów for feathers.' — 
But on this subject I haye said ąuite enough. 

XXXII. Of the Hyperboreans neither the Scy- 
thians nor any of the neighboring people, the Isse- 
dones alone excepted, haye any knowlege ; and indeed 
what tbey say merits but little attention. The Scy- 
thians speak of these as they do of the Arimaspians. 
It must be confessed that Hesiod mentions these Hy- 
perboreans, as does Homer also in the Epigonoi, if he 
was really the author of those yerses. 

XXXIII. On this subject of the Hyperboreans the 
Delians are morę communicatiye, They affirm that 



1 The comparison of falling snów to fleeces of wool as 
beiag yery obyious and natural, is foand in abundance of 
writers, ancient and modem. 

See Psalm cxlvii. ver. 5. — Who sendeth his snów like 
wool. Martial beautifuUy calls snów densum tacitarum yel- 
lus aqaarum. 

In whose capacious womb 
A rapory deluge lies to snów conKeaVd-, 
Heary they roli their fleecy world a\oii%* — TWmwu, 

»£^' VOL, II. ^ 
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Bome śacred offerings of this people, carefiiny folde< 
in straw, were given to the Scythians, from whom de 
scending regnlarly through eyery contigaoas nation 
they amyed at length at the Adriatic. From hence 
transported towards the south, they were first of al 
receiyed by the Dodoneans of Greece ; from tfaen 
again they were transmitted to the galf of Melis 
whence passing into Euboea, they were sent from ow 
town to another, till they arriyed at Carystus ; no 
stopping at Andros, the Carystians carried them t 
Tenos, the Teniaus to Delos ; at which place the De 
lians affirm they came as we haye related. They far 
ther obserye, that to bring these offerings the Hyper 
boreans sent two yoiing women, whose names wen 
Hyperoche and Łaodice: fiye of their countrymei 
accompanied them as a guard, who are held in grea 
yeneration at Delos, and called the PeripheresJ A 
these men neyer retumed, the Hyperboreans wert 
greatly offended, and took the following method li 
preyent a repetition of this eyil : — ^they carried to tfad 
frontiers their offerings folded in barley-straw, ani 
committing them to the care of their neighbors, di 
rected them to forward them progressiyely, till, as i 
reported, they thus arriyed. This singularity obsenrei 
by the Hyperboreans is practised, as I myself hay 
seen, amongst the women of Thrace and Paeouia, whi 
ifi their sacrifices to the regal Diana make use of bar 
ley-straw. 

XXXIV. In honor of the Hyperborean yirgins wh< 
died at Delos, the Delian youth of both sexes cele 



1 Those whom the different states of Greece sent to eon 
suit Apollo, or to offer him sacrifice in the name of thei 
country, they called Theoroi. They gave the name of Delia 

stoi to those whom they sent to I>€\o^ *, %xt<i <^{ P^thastoi t( 

tliofie who went to Delphi. — LarcKcr. 
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brate certain rites, in which they cut off their hair :* 
this ceremony is obseryed by yirgins prerions to their 
marriage, who having depriTed themselres of their 
hair, wind it round a spindle, and place it on the 
tomb. This stands in the restibule of the tempie of 
Diana, on the left side of the entrance, and is shaded 
by an olire, wMch gprows there naturally. The young 
men of Delos wind sonie of their hair round a certain 
herb, and place it on the tomb. Such are the honors 
which the Delians pay to these Yirgins. 

XXXy. The Delians add, that in the same age, 
and before the arriyal of Hyperoche and Łaodice at 
Delos, two other Hyperborean yirgins came there, 
whose names were Argis and Opis ; their object was 
to bring an offering to Łacina, in acknowlegement of 
the happy delirery of their females ; but that Argis 
and Opis were accompanied by the deities themselves. 
They are therefore honored with other solemn rites. 
The women assemble together, and in a hymn com- 
posed for the occasion by Olen of Łycia, they cali on 
the names of Argis and Opis. Instructed by these, 
the islanders and lonians hołd similar assemblies, in- 
troducing the same two names in their hymns. This 
Olen was a natiye of Łycia, who composed other an- 
cient hymns in use at Delos. When the thighs of the 
▼ictims are consumed on the altar the afhes are col- 

1 The castom of offering ihe hair to ihe gods is of yery 
great antiquity. Sometimes it was deposited in the temples, 
as in the case of Berenice, who consecrated hers in the tem- 
pie of Yenus; sometimes it was suspended on trees. — 
Larcher, 

When the hair was cut off in honor of the dead it was 
done in a circular form. Allosion is madę to this ceremony 
in the Electra of SophocUs, linę 52. See also Orid. 

This custom, by the way, was strictly forbiddeTi b^ \^« 
Jews. Pope has a very iudicrous allusion to it: 

When fortunę ot a mistress frowna. 
Same pluDge in buBineas, others shaye their ctowtwb.— T. 
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lected and scattered over the tomb of Opis and Argis 
This tomb is behind the tempie of Diana, facing thi 
east, and near the place where the Ceians celebrati 
their festiyals. 

XXXVI. On this subject of the Hyperboreans w< 
haye spoken sufficiently at large, for the story o 
Abaris, who was said to be an Hyperborean, and U 
have madę a circuit of the earth without food, anc 
carried on an arrow,^ merits no atteution. As then 
are Hyperboreans, or inhabitants of the extreme part 
of the north, one would suppose there ought ałso U 
be H3rpemotians, or inhabitants of the correspondiii{ 
parts of the south. For my own part, I cannot bu 
think it exceedingly ridiculous to hear some men tali 
of the circumference of the earth, pretending, withou 
the smallest reason or probability, that the ocean en- 
compasses the earth ; that the earth is round, as i 
mechanically formed so ; and that Asia is eąual t 
Europę. I will therefore concisely describe the figur* 
and the size of each of these portions of the earth. 

XXXVII. The region occupied by the Persiam 
extends southward to the Red Sea; beyond these t( 
the north are the Medes, next to them are the Sapi 
rians. Contiguous to the Sapirians, and where th( 
Phasis empties itself into the Northern Sea, are th< 
Colchians. These four nations occupy the space be 
tween the two seas. 

XXXVIII. From hence to the west two tracts o 
land stretch themselves towards the sea, which I shal 

1 There is a fragment preseryed in the Anecdota Grsca, i 
translation of which Larcher giyes in his notes, which throwi 
much light on this singular passage ; it is this : a famin 
haying madę its appearance amongst the Hyperboreans, Aba 
ris went to Greeoe, and entered into the seryice of Apollo 
72re deity taugbt him to declare oracles. In consequence o 
this he trayelled through Greece, ^ec\wrai^ ^T^'c\ft%, haTioj 
IB bis haud an arroW|. the symbol oi J^'^o^^.^« 
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flescribe : the one on the north side commences at the 
PhasiSy and extends to the sea along the Euxine and 
the Hellespont, as far as the Sigeum of Troy. On 
the south side it begins at the Mariandynian bay eon- 
tiguons to Phoenicia, and is continued to the sea as far 
as the Triopian promontory ; this space of country is 
inhabited by thirty different nations. 

XXXIX. The other district commences in Persia, 
and is continued to the Red Sea.* Besides Persia, 
it comprehends Assyria and Arabia, naturally termi> 
nating in the Arabian Gulf, into which Darius intro- 
duced a channel of the Nile. The intenral from Per- 
sia to Phoenicia is Tery extensive. From Phoenicia it 
again continues beyond Syria of Palestine, as far as 
Egypt, where it terminates. The whole of this region 
is occupied by three nations only . Such is the diyision 
of Asia from Persia westward. 

XXi. To the east beyond Persia, Media, the Sapi- 
rians and Colchians, the country is bounded by the 
Red Sea ; to the north by the Caspian and the river 
Araxes, which directs its course towards the east. As 
far as India, Asia is well inhabited ; but from India 
eastward the whole country is one Tast desert, un- 
known and unexplored. 

1 It is necessary to be obsenred that not only the Arabian 
Gulf was known by this name, but also the Persian Gulf, and 
the Southern Ocean, that is to say , that yast tract of sea which 
lies between the two gulfs. — Larcher, 

What Herodotus calls the Erythrean Sea, he carefully dis- 
tinguishes from the Arabian Gulf. 

Both Herodotus and Agathemnus industrioasly distingnish 
the Erythrean Sea from the Arabian Gulf, though the latter 
was certainly so called, and had the name of Erythrean. l'he 
Parthic empire, which included Persis, is by Pliny aft.ld \a 
be bounded to the Aouth by the Marę KubTum, w\i\<^ ^vi^ 
the houndary also oftbe Persians : by Marę B.ubx\]ja\i^\xe;t^ 
meaas the greatjsoutbern sea.— JBrj/ant* 
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XLI. The secood tract comprehends labya, whid 
begins where Egypt ends. About Egypt the countr} 
is very narrow. One handred thousand orgyia?, oi 
one thousand stadia, comprehend the space betweei 
this and the Red Sea.^ Herę the country expand8, 
and takes the name of Libya. 

XLII. I am much surprised at those who hare 
divided and defined the limits of Libya, Asia, and 
Europę, betwixt which the difference is far from smali. 
Europę, for instance, in length much esceeds the 
other two, but is of far inferior breadth : except in 
that particular part which is contiguous to Asia, the 
whole of Libya is surrounded by the sea. The fint 
person who has prored this, was, as far as we are ahle 
to judge, Necho king of Jlgypt. When he had de- 
sisted from his attempt to join by a canal the Nile 
with the Arabian Gulf, he despatched some yessels,' 

1 Herę we must necessarily understand the isthmos be- 
tween the Mediterranean and the Arabian Gulf or Red Set. 
Herodotus says, b. ii. c. clyiii., that the shortest way betwiit 
one sea and the other was one thousand stadia. Agrip]>a 
says, on the autbority of Pliny, that from Pelusium to Arsi- 
noe on the Ked Sea was one hundred and twenty-fiye miles, 
which comes to the same thing, that anthor always reckoning 
eight stadia to a mile. — Larcher. . 

2 This Necho is the same who in Scripture is called Pha- 
raoh Necho. He madę an attempt to join the Nile and the 
Red Sea, by drawing a canal from the one to the other ; but 
after he had consumed a hundred and twenty thousand mes 
on the work, he was forced to desist from it. But he had 
better success in another undertaking ; for haying gotteo 
some of the expertest Phoenician sailors into his senrice, he 
sent them out by the Red Sea through the straits of Babel- 
mandel, to discover the coasts of Africa, who having sailed 
round it, came hom« the third year through the straits of Gi- 
braltar and the Mediterranean Sea, which was a very extn- 
ordinary voyage to be madę in those days, when the use of 
tbe Joadstone was not known. Th\& yo^age was performed 

Mbout two thousand one bimdTed ^e«i%\>«iQit^N%&c^«Ł d« 
Gama, aPortugueze, by disco^eim^Ł iiiftCwcft^l^wAYtfs^ 
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nder the conduct of Phoenicians, with directions to 
ass by the Columns of Hercules, and after pene- 
rating the Northern Ocean to return to Egypt. These 
*hoBnicians, taking tbeir course from the Red Sea, 
ntered into the Southern Ocean : on the approach of 
utumn they landed in Łibya, and planted some corn 
1 the place where they happened to find themselves ; 
rhen this was ripe, and they had cut it down, they 
gain departed. Having thus consumed two years, 
bey in the third doubled the Columns of Hercules, 
nd retumed to Egypt. Their relation may obtain 
ttention from others, but to me it seems incredible ;* 
or they affirmed, that haring sailed round Łibya, they 
Ad the sun on their right hand. — ^Thus was Libya for 
be first time known. 

XLIII. If the Carthaginian account may be cre- 
ited, Sataspes, son of Teaspes, of the race of the 
Lchaemenides, receiyed a commission to circumnayi- 
:ate Łibya, which he neyer executed : alarmed by the 
eng^h of the Yoyage, and the solitary appearance of 
he country, he returned without accomplishing the 
Ask enjoined him by his mother. This man had com- 
[litted Tiolence on a yirgin, daughter of Zopyrus, son 
f Megabyzus, for which offence Xerxes had ordered 



n 149r, found out the same way from hence to the Indies by 
rhich these Phcenicians came firom thence. 'Since that it 
lath been madę the common passage thither from all these 
restem parts of the world. — rrideaui: 
1 Herodotus does not doubt that the Phcenicians madę the 
ircuit of Africa, and returned to Egypt by the. straits of 
jibraltar ; but be could not believe that in the course of the 
oyage they had the sun on their right hand. This however 
dust necessarily have been the case after the Phcenicians 
lad passed the Łine ; and this curious circumstance^ which 
kever could have been imagined in an a^e Yr\ieii ^^\TQrGkntCL'vi 
TBM yet in ita infancy, ia an eyidence to the tnx^ o^ ^^o^^%^% 
'^ch witbout tbia might have been doubte^-^Ła'<'cH«^« 
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him to be crucified ; but the influence of his motber* 
who was sister to Darius, sayed bis life.. Sbe arowed 
boweyer that it was ber intention to inflict a still se- 
rerer punisbment on bim, by obliging bim to sail round 
Africa, till be sbould arriye at tbe Arabian 6ulf. To 
thisXerxes assented, and Sataspes accordingly departed 
for Egypt ; be berę embarked witb bis crew^ and pro- 
ceeded to tbe Columns of Hercules ; passing tbese, be 
doubled tbe promontory wbicb is called Syloes, keep* 
ing a soutbem course. Continuing bis Yoyage for 
several montbs, in wbicb be passed oyer an immense 
tract of sea, be saw no probable termination of his 
labors, and tberefore sailed back to Egypt. Retuming 
to tbe court of Xerxes, be amongst other tbings re- 
lated, tbat in tbe most remote places be bad visited be 
bad seen a pedple of diminutiye appearance, clothed 
in red garments, wbo on tbe approacb of bis yessel to 
tbe sbore, bad deserted tbeir habitations, and fled to 
the mountains. But be affirmed, tbat bis people, sati8-> 
fied witb taking a supply of proyisions, offered them 
no yiolence. He denied tbe possibility of bis making 
tbe circuit of Africa, as bis yessel was totally unable to 
proceed.^ Xerxes gaye no credit to bis assertions; 
and, as be bad not fulfilled tbe terms imposed on bim, 
be was executed according to -bis former sentence. An 
eunuch belonging to tbis Sataspes, bearing of his mas- 
ter's death, fled witb a great sum of money to Samos, 
but be was there robbed of bis property by a natiye 
of the place, wbose name I forbear to mention. 

XLIV. Of Asia, a yery considerable part was first 
discoyered by Darius. He was yery desirous of as- 
certaining where tbe Indus meets the ocean, tbe only 

1 Thia was, according to all appearances, the east wind 
wAich impeded the progreas ot tYie '7ft&afe\»'v\v\c.\i. ^^ouatantly 
blowB.in tbat sea during. a certom peiio^*— "Larc^^er* 
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riyer but one in which crocodiles are fouud ; to effect 
this, he sent amoDgst other men in whom he could 
confide, Scylax of Caryandia.* Departing from Cas-» 
pktyrus in the Pactyian territories, they foUowed the 
eastern course of the river till they came to the sea ; 
then sailing westward, they arriyed, after a yoyage of 
thirty months, at the yery point from whence, as I 
haye before related, the Egyptian pńnce despatched 
the Phoenicians to ćircumnayigate Łibya. After this 
yoyage Darius subdued the Indians, and became mas- 
ter of that ocean : whence it appears that Asia in all 
its parts, except those morę remotely to the east, in- 
tirely resembles Łibya. 

XLV. It is certain that Europę has not been hitherto 
carcfully examined : it is by no means certain whether 

1 About this time, Darius being desirous to enlarge his 
dominions eastward, in order to the conquering of those 
coantries, laid a design of first making a discovery of them : 
for which reason, having built a fleet of ships at Caspatyrus, 
a city on the river Indus, and as far on it as the borders of 
Scytnia, he gave the command of it to Scylax, a Grecian of 
Caryandia, a city in Caria, and one well skilled in maritime 
afiairs, and sent him down the riyer to make the best disco- 
Teries he could of all the parts which lay on the banks of it 
on either side ; ordering him for this end to sail down the 
current till he should arriye at the moath of the river ; and 
that then passing through it into the Southern Ocean, he 
should shape his course westward, and that way return home. 
Which orders he haying exactly executed, he retumed by 
the straits of Babelmandel and the Red Sea ; and on the 
thirtieth month after his first setting out from Caspat3^rus 
landed in Egypt, at the same place from whence Necho king 
of ISgypt formerly sent out his Phoenicians to sail round the 
coasts of Africa, which it is most likely was the port where 
now the town of Suez stands, at the hither end of the said 
Red Sea.— Prui«aMx. 

There were three eminent persons of this place, and of this 
name : — the one florished under Darius Hystaspes, the ae- 
cond under Darius Nothus, the third Uved iu \k« \atcv^ ^S. 
Poły bios, This was aiso the name of a ce\e\>T^\.Q^ t^n^t yql 
CBppadocia, 
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to the east and north it is limited by the ocean. Ł 
length it unąuestionably exceeds tbe other two divi 
sions of the earth ; but I am far from satisfied, why t 
one continent three different names, taken from wo 
men, haye been assigned. To one of these diyision; 
some have given as a boundary the Egyptian Nile 
and the Colchian Phasis ; others the Tanais, the Cim 
merian Bosphonis, and the Palus Mseotis. The name 
of those who have thus distinguished the earth, or tb 
first occasion of their different appellations, I hayi 
never been able to learn. Łibya, or Africa, is b] 
many of the Greeks said to haye been so named fron 
Łibya, a woman of the country ; and Asia from tiu 
wife of Prometheus. The Łydians contradict this 
and affirm that Asia ^ was so called from Asias, a soi 
of Cotys, and grandson of Manis, and not from th< 
wife of Prometheus : to confirm this, they adduce th« 
name of a tribe at Sardis, called the Asian tribe. It 
bas certainly neyer been ascertained whether Enropc 
be surrounded by the ocean : it is a matter of eąnal 
uncertainty whence or from whom it deriyes its name. 
We cannot willingly allow that it took its name from 
ihe Syrian Europa, though we know that, like the 
other two, it was formerly without any. We are well 
assured that Europa was an Asiatic, and that she neyei 
saw the region which the Greeks now cali Europę; 
she only went from Phoenicia to Crete, from Crete to 
Łycia. I shall now quit this subject, on which I haye 
giyen the opinions generally receiyed. 

XŁyi. Except Scythia, the countries of the Eusine, 
against which Darius undertook an expedition^ are ol 
all others the most barbarous; amongst the people 

1 In readinę the poets of antiquity, it is necessary care< 
/uUy to bave m miud the dUtiuctiou of this diyision of iht 
earth into Asia Major and MinoT.—T* 
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ho dwell within these limits we haye found no indi- 
dual of superior leaming and accomplishments but 
oacharsis ^ the Scythian. Eyen of the Scythian na- 
>n I cannot in generał speak with estraordiuary 
mmendation ; they hare howerer one obseryance, 
lich for its wisdom excels eyery thing I have met 
th. The possibility of escape is cut off from those 
lo attack them ; and if they are ayerse to be seen, 
eir places of retreat can nerer be discovered : for 
ey have no towns nor fortified cities ; their habitations 
ey constantly carry along with them ; their bows and 
rows they manage on horseback ; aud they support 
emselyes not by agriculture, but by their cattle ;^ 



L Of Anacharsis the life is giyen at some length by Dio- 
aes Laertius ; his morał character was of such high estima- 
II, that Cicero does not scruple to cali him sobrius, continens, 
stinens, et temperaos. He gaye rise to the proverb appli- 
)le to men of extraordinary endowments, of Anacharsis 
«r Scythas : he florished in the time of Solon. The idea 
his superior wisdom and desire of leaming has giyen rise 
an excellent modern work by the Abbć Barthelemy, called 
» Yoyage da Jeone Anacharsis. With respect to what 
trodotus here says conceming Anacharsis, he seemingly 
itradicts himself in chap. xciy, xcy. of this book, where he 
ifesses his belief that Zamolxis, the supposed deity of the 

Łthians, was a man eminent for yirtae and wisdom. 
licenns also was a wise and learned Scythian ; and one of 
» mostbeautiful and interesting of Lucian's works isnamed 
m a celebrated Scythian physician called Toxaris. 
[t must be remembered, that subsequent to the Christian 
if many exalted and accomplished characters were pro* 
ced from the Scythians or Goths.— T. 
t ' The skilful practitiouers of the medical art/ says Mr. 
bbon, ' may determine, if they are able to determine, how 
the temper of the human mind may be affected by the use 
animai or of yegetable food ; and whether the common as- 
dation of camiTorous and cruel desery es to be considered 
any other light than that of an innocent, pQTVi«;^% ^ wa^M'- 
y prejudice ofbumamty, Yet if it be tme ib«X tXi« ««aXx.« 
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their constant abode may be said to be in tbeir wag;^ 
gons. Ho w can a people so circumstanced afford the 
means of victory , or even of attack ? 

XLVII. Their particular modę of life may be im- 
puted partly to the situation of their country, and 
the adyantage they derive from their rivers; their 
lands are well watered, and well adapted for pasturage. 
The number of the rirers is almost equal to the chan- 
nels of the Nile ; the morę celebrated of them, and 
those which are nayigable to the sea, I shall enume- 
rate ; they are these : — the Danube, haying ńre 
months, the Tyres, the Hypanis, the Borystbenes, 
Panticapes, Hypacyris, Gerrhus, and the Tanais. 

XLVIII. No river of which we have any know- 
lege is so yast as the Danube ; it is always of the 
same depth, experiencing no yariation from summer 
or from winter. It is the first river of Scythia to the 
east, and it is the greatest of all, for it is swelled by 
the influx of many others : there are fiye which parti- 
cularly contribute to increase its size ; one of these 
the Greeks cali Pyreton, the Scythians Porata; the 
other four are the Tiarantus, Ararus, Naparis, and the 
Ordessus. The first of these riyers is of immense 
size ; flowing towards the east, it mixes with the Da" 
nube : the second, the Tiarantus, is smaller, haying 
an inclination to the west : betwixt these the Ararus, 



ment of compassion is imperceptibly weakened by the sight 
and practice of domestic cruelty, we may observe tbat the 
horrid objects which are disguised by the arts of European 
refinement are exhibited in iheir naked and most disgusting 
simplicity in the tent of a Tartarian sbepherd. The ox or the 
sheep are slaughtered by the same band from which they 
were accustomed to receiye their daily food ; and the bleed- 
ing limbs are seryed with yery little preparation at the table 
of tbeir unfeeling murderer.* 
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aparis, and Ordessus, hare their course, and empty 
emselyes into the Danube. These ńycrs haye their 
je in Scythia, and swell the waters of the Danube.* 
XLIX. The Mańs also, commencing among the 
^thyrsi, is emptied into the Danube, which is like- 
ise the case with the three great ńvers, Atlas, Auras, 
id Tibisis : these flow from the summit of Mount 
aemus, and have the same termination. Into the 
me river are received the waters of the Athres, 
oes, and Artanes, which flow through Thrace and 
te country of the Jhracian Crobyzi. The Cius, 
hich, rising in Pasonia, near Mount Rhodope, diyides 
[ount Hsemus, is also poured into the Danube. The 
ngrus comes from lUyria, and with a northward 
)urse passes oyer the Tribalian plains, and mixe8 
ith the Brongus; the Brongus meets the Danube, 
hich thus receiyes the waters of these two great 
yers. The Carpis, moreoyer, which rises in the 
)untry beyond the Umbrici, and the Alpis, which 
ows towards the north, are both lost in the Danube. 
•ommencing with the Celtse, who, except the Cynetas, 
re the most remote inhabitants in the west of Europę, 
liś riyer passes directly through the centrę of Europe> 
Dd by a certain inclination enters Scythia. 
Ł. By the union of these and of many other waters 
iie Danube becomes the greatest of all riyers ; but if 
ne be compared with another, the preference must be 
iycn to the Nile, into which no stream nor fountain 
nters. The reason why in the two opposite seasons 

1 Mr. Bryant^s obser^ations on this riyer are too curioiui to 
e omitted. 

The riyer Danube was properly the riyer of Noah, ex- 
>reBsed Da-Nau, Da-Nauos, Da-Nauyas, Da-Naubus. He- 
odotus plainly calls it the riverof Noah,withoul\Xvft"CT%^iL% 
^ut ^propriste^ tbe name only to one bianciU, %\V\ii% ^^ 
ame oiJeter to tbe cZiief stream. 
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o£ the year the Dannbe is nniformly the same, seems 
to me to be this : in the winter it is at its fuli nataral 
height, or perhaps somewhat morę, at which season 
there is, in the regions through which it passes, 
abundance of snów, but yery little rain : but in the 
snmmer all this snów is dissolyed, and emptied into 
the Danube, which together with frequent and heayy 
rains greatly augment it. But in proportion as the 
body of its waters is thus multiplied, are the exhala- 
tions of the summer sun. The result of this actimi 
and reaction on the Danube is^ that its waters are 
constantly of the same depth. » 

ŁI. Thus, of the rivers which flow through Scyihia, 
the Danube is the first; next to this is the Tyres, 
which rising in the north from an immense marsb, 
diyides Scythia from Neuris. At the mouth of this 
riyer those Greeks live who are known by the name 
of tlie Tyritae. 

LII. The third is the Hypanis : this comes from 
Scythia, rising from an immense lakę, round which 
are found wild white horses, and which is properly 
enough called the mother of the Hypanis. This river, 
through aspace of fiye days' joumey from its first rise, 
is smali, and its waters are sweet, but from thence to 
the sea« which is a joumey of four days morę, it be- 
comes exceedingly bitter. This is occasioned by s 
smali fountain which it receiyes in its passage, and 
which is of so yery bitter a quality, that it infects this 
riyer, though by no means contemptible in point of 
siże : this fountain rises in the country of the plough- 
ing Scythians,' and of the Alazones. It takes the 
name of the place where it springs, which in the Scy- 



3 The reader is desired to coTtect ^>3thi«3i husbandmen 
for the phughiDg Scythiana, ch^p. xVu. ol V)baa>jwit. 
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thian tonguć is £xampfeus, corresponding in Greek to 
tke * Sacred Ways/ In the district of the Alazones, 
the streams of the Tyres and the Hypanis hare an in- 
clination towards each other, hut they soon separate 
again to a considerahle distance. 

LIII. The fourth ńver, and the largest next to the 

Banube, is the Borysthenes.* In my opinion this riyer 

IB morę productiye, not only than all the rivers of 

Scythia, hut than eyery other in the world, except the 

E^rptian NUe. The Nile, it must be confessed, dis- 

dains all comparison ; the Borysthcnes neyertheless 

affords most agreeable and excellent pasturage, and 

eontains great abundance of the morę delicate fish. 

Although it flows in the midst of many turbid riyers, 

its waters are perfectly elear and sweet ; its banks are 

ado!med by the richest haryests, and in those places 

where com is not sown, the grass grows to a surprising 

height ; at its mouth a large mass of salt is formed of 

itself. It produces also a species of large fish, which 

is called the antacaeus ; these, which haye no prickiy 

fins, the inhabitants salt: it possesses yarious other 

things which deser Ve our admiration. The course of 

tke stream may be pursued as far as the country called 

Gerrhus, through a yoyage of forty days, and it is 

known to flow from the north. But of the remoter 

places through which it passes no one can speakwith 

certainty ; it seems probable that it ruus towards the 

district of the Scythian husbandmen, through a path- 

less desert. For the space of a ten days' journey, these 

Scythians inhabit its banks. The sources of this riyer 



1 The Emperor Hadrian had a famons borse, to which he 
gave this name ; when the borse died, his master, not sati«k> 
fied with erecting a superb monument to hia men^OTi , vtv- 
scńbed to him aome elegant yerses, which ate atWY in \>^\\i^. 
-71 
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only, like those of the Nile, are to me unknown, ta 1 
belieye they are to every other Greek. This river 
as it approaches the sea, is joined by the Hypanis, an^ 
they haye both the same termination : the neck ol 
land betwixt these streams is called the Hippoleoi 
promontory, in which a tempie is erected to Ceres. 
Beyond this tempie as far as the Hypanis dwell thi 
Borysthenites. But on this snbject enongh has beec 
said. 

ŁIV. Next to the aboye, is a fifth rlyer, called tbe 
Panticapes ; this also rises in the north, and from a 
lakę. The in tery al betwixt this and the Borysthenei 
is possessed by the Scythian husbandmen. Haying 
passed through Hylsea, the Panticapes mixes with the 
Borysthenes. 

ŁY . The sixth riyer is called the Hypacyris : this, 
rising from a lakę, and passing through the midst oi 
the Scythian Nomades, empties itself into the sea near 
the town of Carcinitis. In its course it bounds to 
the right Hylaea, and what is called the course d 
Achilles. 

ŁYI. The name of the seyenth riyer is the Gerrhiis; 
it takes its name from the place Gerrhus, near which 
it separates itself from the Borysthenes, and where 
this latter riyer is first known. In its passage towards 
the sea it diyides the Scythian Nomades from the 
Royal Scythians, and then mixes with the Hypacyris. 

ŁYII. The eighth riyer is called the Tan ais ; rising 
from one immense lakę, it empties itself into another 
still greater, named the Mseotis, which separates the 
Royal Scythians from the Sauromatae. The Tanais is 
increased by the waters of another riyer, called' the 
Hyrgis. 
LVIIL Thus the ScytYilans \i?LNfe ^Jtift «.d.^antage of 
all tbese celebrated rivei8. T\ie ^^«»^ ^\3młV ^ 
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ountry produces ii of all that we know the fullest of 
doUture, which eridently appears from the dissection 
•f thetr cattle* 

LIX. We hare shown that thui people poMess the 
;reate8t abundance : their particular laws and obser- 
'atioDB are these : — of their diviDities/ Ve«ta is with* 
>nt competition the first, then Jupiter, and Tellus, 
rbom they beliere to be the wife of Jupiter ; next to 
hese are Apollo, the Celestial Yenus, Hercules, and 
kf ara. All the Scythians reyere these as deities, but 
he royal Scythians pay divine rites also to Neptune. 
:n the Sc3rthiaD tongue Yesta is called Tahiti ; Jupiter, 
tnd, as I think very properly, Papseus ; Tellus, Apia ; 
ipoUo, (Etosyrus ; the Celestial Yenus, Artimpasa ; 
ind Neptune, Thamimasadas. Amoug all these dei- 
ies, Mars is the only one to whom they think it pro- 
ler to erect altars, shrines, and temples. 

ŁX. Their modę of sacrifice in eyery place ap- 
Kńnted for the purpose is precisely the same : it is 
his : — the victim is secured with a ropę by its two 
bre-feet ; the person who otfers the sacrifice, standin^i; 
Mhind, throws the animal down by means of this 
•ope : as it falls he invokes the name of the divinity 
o whom the sacrifice is offered ; he then fastens a cord 
"ound the neck of the yictim, and strangles it, by 
rinding the cord rouud a stick : all this is done with- 
mt fire, without libations, or without any of the cerę- 
Donies in use amongst us. When the beast is stran- 

1 It is not unworthy the attention of the English reader 
bat Herodotas is the first author wbo makes any mention of 
he religion of the Scythians. In most writings on the sub- 
eet of ancient mythology Vesta is placed next to Juno, 
rhose sitter she was generally su{>posed to be : Montfaucon 
ilso remarks, that the figures which xem&moi\«%Vft.\\^N«&-«. 
^reat reBemhliace to thoBe of JuikO. 

UBM. VOL. U. ^ 
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gled the sacrificer takes off its skin, and prepares 
dress it. 

LXI. As Scythla is yery barren of wood they bai 
the following contriyance to dress the flesh of the ń 
tim : — haying flayed the animal, they strip the flei 
from the bones, and if they haye them at band, Ubi 
throw it into certain pots madę in Scythia, ai 
resembling the Łesbian caldrons, though somewh 
larger ; under these a fire is madę with the bones. 
these pots cannot be procured they inclose the flai 
with a certain ąnautity of water in the pannch of ti 
yictim, and make a fire with the bones as before. Tl 
bones being yery inflammable, and the paunch witho> 
difficulty madę to contain the flesh separated from ti 
bonę, the ox is thns madę to dress itself, which is ali 
the case with the other yictims. When the whole 
ready he who sacrifices throws with some solenmil 
before him the entrails, and the morę choice piecesw- 
They sacrifice different animals, but horses in part 
cular. 

LXII. Such are the sacrifices and ceremonies ol 
served with respect to their other deities ; but to tl 
god Mars the particular rites which are paid ai 
these : in eyery district they construct a tempie to th 
diyinity of this kind; bundles of smali wood ai 
heaped together, to the length of three stadia, as 
qnite as broad, but not so high ; the top is a regali 
sąuare ; three of the sides are steep and broken, hi 
the fourth is an inclined piane forming the ascent. 1 
this place are eyery year brought one hundred an 
fifty waggons fuli of these bundles of wood, to repa 
the structure, which the seyerity of the climate is a} 
to destroy. On the summit of such a pile each Sej 
thian tńhe places an auclent cimeter,* which is coi 

1 It was natural enoug^ tibat \]Uft ^ti\XiV»!a^ ^w^^^ 
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lountry produces iś of all that we know the fullest of 
aoistore, which eridently appears from the dissection 
(f their cattle. 

LIX. We haye shown that this people possess the 
^atest abundance : their particular laws and obser* 
rations are these : — of their diyinities,^ Yesta is with^ 
>at competition the first, then Jupiter, and Tellus, 
rhom tbey belieye tó be the wife of Jupiter ; next to 
hese are Apollo, the Celestial Yenus, Hercules, and 
Ifars. Ali the Scythians reyere these as deities, but 
the royal Scythians pay diyine rites also to Neptune. 
[n the Scythian tongue Yesta is called Tahiti ; Jupiter, 
ind, as I think yery properly, Papseus ; TcUus, Apia ; 
Apollo, (Etosyrus ; the Celestial Yenus, Artimpasa ; 
ind Neptune, Thamimasadas. Among all these dei- 
des. Mars is the only one to whom they think it pro- 
per to erect altars, shrines, and temples. 

ŁX. Their modę of sacrifice in eyery place ap- 
pointed for the purpose is precisely the same : it is 
this : — the yictim is. secured with a ropę by its two 
fóre-feet; the person who offers the sacrifice, standing 
behind, throws the animal down by means of this 
ropę : as it falls he inyokes the name of the diyinity 
to whom the sacrifice is ofiered ; he then fastens a cord 
round the neck of the yictim, and strangles it, by 
winding the cord round a stick : all this is done with- 
oat fire, withont libations, or without any of the cerę- 
mónies in use amongst us. When the beast is stran- 

1 It is not unworthy the attention of the English reader 
that Herodotus is the first author who makes any mention of 
the religion of the Scythians. In most writings on the sub- 
ject of ancient mythology Yesta is placed next to Juno, 
whose sister she was generally supposed to \>e *. '^OTi.\.l'ft.\jLC,cvw 
dao Temtar)c8, tbtt tbe ńgures which iemamoiN«%X.'d.Vv^«'^ 
gnat reaemblance to those o£ Juno. 

a BR. VOL. 11. \* 
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behind tłie ears, then taking hołd of the hies 
top, they gradually flay it, drawing it towan 
They next soften it in their hands, remoTii 
fleshy part which may remain, by rubbing it 
0X^8 hide ; they afterwards suspend it, thus p: 
from the bridle of their horses, when they bo 
as a napkin, and are proud of it as a trophy. 
erer possesses the greater number of these is 
the iQost illustrioos. Some there are who s< 
ther seyeral of these portions of hnman sl 
conyert them into a kind of shepherd's garmenl 
are others who preserye the skins of the rigł 
nails and all, of such enemies as they kill, 
them as a corering for their quivers. The han 
is of all others certainly the whitest, and o 
firm texture ; many Scythians will take the wh 
of a man, and having stretched it on wood, us 
coyering to their horses. 

LXV. Such are the customs of this peop 
treatment howeyer of their enemies' heads is 
yersal; it is only perpetrated on those whom tl 
detest. They cnt off the skuli below the e} 
and haying cleansed it thoroughly, if they a 

The foUowing wor-sonfc, from Bossu^s Travels thron 
siana, places the resemblance in a striking point o£ 
' I go to war to reyenge the death of my brotherfi 
kill — I shall exterminate — I shall bum my enemies 
bring away slaves — I shall devour their bearts, i 
flesh, drink their blood — 1 shall tear off their scf 
make cups of their skulls.' 

The qiiicknęss and dextenty with which the Indiani 
the horrid operation of scalping is too well known t 
uiy description. This coincidence of manuers isyery 
and seryes greatly to corroborate the bypothesis, tl 

ńca was peopled originaWy tiom. \Vi« northem parts < 

contineat. — T, 
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they merely corer it with a piece of leather ; if they 
are rich, in addition to this they decorate the inside 
with gold ; it is afterwards used as a drinking cup. 
They do the same with respect to their nearest eon- 
iiexions, if any dissensions haye arisen, and they orer- 
come them in comhat hefore the king. If any stranger 
whom they deem of consequence happen to visit 
theJn, they make a display of these' heads,' and relate 
eyery circumstance of the preyious connexion, the 
proTOcations receired, and their suhsequent yictory: 
this they consider as a testimony of their yalor. 

LXVI. Once a year the prince or ruler of every dis- 
trict mixes a gohlet of winę, of which those Scythians 
drink' who haye destroyed a puhlic enemy. But of 

1 Many instances may be addaced, from the Koman and 
Greek historians, of the heads of enemies vanquished in 
battle being carried in triumph, or eiposed as trophies ; 
example8 also occur in Scripture of the same custom. Thus 
David carried the Philistine's head in triumph ; the head of 
Ishbosheth was brought to Dayid as a trophy : why did Jael 
smite off the head of Sisera, but to present it triumpbantly tó 
Barak t It is at the present day practised in the Łast, many 
eramples of which occur in Niebuhr*s Letters. This is too 
well known to require farther discussion ; but many readerś 
may perhaps want to be informed tbat it was also usual to 
cnt off the hands and feet of yanquished enemies. — ^Tbehands 
and feet of the sons of Rimmon, who siew Ishbosheth, were 
cut off and hanged up orer the pool of Hebron. — See also 
Lady WortUy Montarue, yol. ii. p. 19. 

' if a minister dispieases the people, in three hours' time he 
18 dragged even from his master s arms : they cut off his 
hands, head, and feet, and throw them before the palące 
gate with all the respect in the world ; while the sułtan, to 
whom they all profess unlimited adoration, sits trembling in 
his apartment.' — T. 

t These, with many other eustoms of the ancient Scythians, 
will necessarily bring to the mind of the reader yarious cir- 
cumstances of the Gothic mythology, as represented in the 
poems imputed to Ossian, and as may be ^eeiw ^e^CT^^^ ^x 
iength in Mallet's Introduction io the Hiator^ oi T>«wKiw>fc. 
To sit in tbe Hall of Odin, and quaff the ftoYj\xx8» \y^^V^ ^'*' 
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this, tliey who have not done such a thing are not per- 
mitted to taste; these are obliged to sit apart b^ 
themselyes, which is considered as a mark of thc 
greatest ignominy. They who hare killed a nnmbei 
of enemies are permitted on this occasion to drinŁ 
from two cups joined together. 

LXyiI. They haye amongst them a g^eat numbci 
who practise the art of divination ; for this purpose 
they use a number of willow twigs,* in this manner :— 
they bring large bundles of these together, and having 
untied them, ^i^^^^ them one by one on the ground, 
each bun41e at a distance from the rest. This done, 
they pretend to foretel the futurę, during which they 
take up the bundles separately, and tie them again 
together. This modę of dirination is hereditary 
amongst them. The enaries, or * effeminate men,' 
affirm that the art of diyination' was taught them 
by the goddess Yenus. They take also the leayes ci 

mead and ale, was an idea ever present to the minds of tlie 
jGothic warriors : and tbe hope of attaining this glorious dis- 
tinction inspired a contempt of danger, and the most daiing 
and inyincible courage. — See Gray's Descent of Odin. 

1 There is an animated fragment of Ennius remaining, in 
which he ezpresses a most cordial contempt for all sooth- 
sa^fers. 

A similar contempt for diyiners is ezpressed by Jocasta in 
the CEdipus Tyrannus of Sophocles, of which the following is 
a translation : 

Łet not fear perplex thee, OBdipus ; 

Mortals know nothing of futurity. 

And these prophetic seers are all impostors. — T. 

2 To enumerate the yarious modes of diyination whicb 
haye at different tlmes been practised by the ignorant and 
fiuperstitious, would be no easy task. We read of hydro- 
mancy, libanomancy, onyctomancy, diyinations by earth, 
fire, and air : we read in Ezekiel of diyination by a rod or 
wancf. To some such modę of diyin&uon, in all probability, 

tbe following passaee from Hoae^i cWu^e^*. * "^i ^^<cy^V&«&k 
couaael at their stocks, and theii %t%S ^^<^«tfe\Jci^ia5«i^wa.i 
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the lime-tree, which diyiding into three parts, they 
twine round their fingers ; they then unbind it, and 
exerci8e the art to which they pretend, 

JLXYIII. Wheneyer the Scythian monarch happens 
to be indisposed he sends for three of the most cele- 
brated of these diriners. When the Scythians desire 
to use the most solemn kind of oath, they swear by the 
kiiig'8 throne : these diriners therefore make no scru- 
ple of affirming that such or such indiyichial, pointing 
him out by name, has forswom himself by the royal 
throne. Immediately, the person thus marked out is 
seized, and informed that by their art of dirination, 
which is infallible, he has been indirectly the occasion 
of the king's illness, by haying yiolated the oath which 
we have mentioned. If the accnsed not only denies 
the charge, but expresses himself enraged at the impu- 
tation, the king conyokes a double number of diyiners, 
whOy examining into the modę which has been pursued 
in criminating him, decide accordingly If he be found 
guilty he immediately loses his head, and the three 
diyiners who were first consulted share his effects. If 
these last diyiners acquit the accused, others are at 
hand, of whom, if the greater number absolye him, 
the first diyiners are put to death. 

LXIX. The manner in which they are executed is 
this : — some oxen are yoked to a waggon filled with 
faggots, in the midst of which, with their feet tied, 
their hands fastened behind, and their mouths gagged, 
these diyiners are placed ; fire is then set to the wood, 
and the oxen are terrified, to make them run yiolently 
away. It sometimes happens that the oxen themselyes 
are bumed ; and often when the waggon is consumed 
the oxen escape seyerely scorched. This is the me* 
thod by which^ for the aboye-mentioue^ ot wvck\vc 
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offences, they put to death those whom they cali false 
diyiners. 

LXX. Of those whom the king condemns to death, 
he constantly destroys the małe children, leaving the 
females unmolested. Wheneyer the Scythians fonn 
alliances they obserre these ceremoDies : — a larga 
earthen ressel is filled with winę ; into this ia poured 
some of the blood of the contractiDg parties, obtained 
by a slight incision of a knife or a sword ; in this cup 
they dip a cimeter, some arrows, a hatchet, and t 
spear. After this they pronounce some solemn pray- 
ers ; and the parties who form the contract, with snch 
of their friends as are of superior dignity , finally drink 
the contents of the ressel. 

LXXI. The sepulchres of the kingsare in the di»- 
trict of the Gerrhi. As soon as the king dies a large 
trench of a quadrangular form is sunk, near where the 
Borysthenes begins to be navigable. When this hat 
been done the body is inclosed in wax, after it has 
been thoroughly cleansed, and the entrails taken out; 
before it is sown up they iill it with auise, parsley- 
seed, bruised cypress, and rarious aromatics. The^ 
then place it on a carriage, and remoye it to anothei 
district, where the person s who receiye it, like the 
royal Scythians, cut off a part of their ear, shaye thęii 
heads in a circular form, take a round piece of flesl 
from their arm, wound their foreheads and noses, and 
pierce their left hands with arrows. The body is again 
carried to another proyince of the deceased king^i 
realms, the inhabitants of the former district accom- 
panying the procession. After thus transporting the 
dead body through the different proyinces of the king- 
dom they come at last to the Gerrhi, who liye in the 
remotest parta of Scythia, and amou^st whom th« 
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sepnlcbres are. Herę the corpse is placed on a couch, 
round which, at different distances da^ers are fixed ; 
on the whole are disposed pieces of wood, coyered 
with branches of willow. In some other part of this 
trench they bury one of tbe deceased^s concnbines, 
whom they preriously strangle, together with the 
haker, the cook, the groom, his most confidential 
senrant, his horses, the choicest of his effects, and, 
finally, some golden goblets ; for they possess nelither 
silyer nor brass : to conclude all, they fili np the 
trench with earth, and seem to be emulous in their 
endeayors to raise as high a mound as possible. 

LXXII. The ceremony does not here terminate. — 
They select such of the deceased king^s attendants, in 
the following year, as haye been most about his person ; 
these are all natiye Scythians, for in Scythia there are 
no purchased slayes, the king selecting such to attend 
him as he thinks proper : fifty of these they strangle,' 

1 Yoltaire supposes that they impaled aliye the fayorit^ 
officerB of the khan of the Scythians round the dead body ; 
whereas Herodotas ezpressly says that they strangled tbem 
first. — Larcher, 

Whoeyer has occasion minutely to ezamine any of the 
mora ancient authora will frequently feel his contempt ez- 
cited, or his indignation pro^oked, rrom findine a multitude 
of passages ignorantly misunderstood, or wilfiilly peryerted. 
This remark is in a partioular manner applicable to M. Vol« 
turę, in whose work false and partial quotations, with igno- 
rant misconceptions of the ancients, obyiously abound. The 
leamed Pauw cannot in this respect be intirely exculpated : 
aad I haye a passage now before me in which the fault I 
would reprobate is eminently conspicuous.— Speaking of the 
Chinese laws, be says, ' they punisb the relations of a crimi- 
nal conyicted of a capital offence witb death, ezcepting the 
females, whom they tell as slave9, following in this respect the 
mazim of the Scythians, recorded by Herodotus.' On the 
contrary, our historian says, chap. lxx., tbo^t t\i« i«sv^«i& «x^ 
not molesfed. A similar remark, as it TespQCtf^^^% '^wtk >N% 
si?me wbere madę by Larch er. — T, 
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with an equal number of his best horses. Of all tbestf 
they open and cleanse the bodies, which having filled 
with straw, they sew up again : then on two pieces of 
wood they place a third, of a semicircular form, with 
its concaye side uppermost; a second is di^osed in 
like manner ; then a third ; and so on, till a snfficient 
number haye been erected. On these semicircular 
pieces of wood they place the horses, after passing 
large poles through them, from the feet to the neck* 
One part of the structure, formed as we baye de- 
tcribed, supports the shoidders of the horse, the ofher 
his binder parts, whilst the legs are left to prcject 
upwards. The horses are then bridled, and the reins 
fisistened to the legs ; on each of these they afterwards 
place one of the youths who haye been strangled, in 
the foUowing manner : a pole is passed through eaeh« 
quite to the neck, through the back ; the extremity of 
which is fixed to the piece of timber with which the 
horse bas been spitted ; haying done this with each, 
they so leaye them. 

LXXIII. The aboye are the ceremonies obsenred 
in the interment of their kings : as to the people in 
generał, when any one dies, the neighbors place the 
body on a carriage, and carry it about to the different 
acquaintance of the deceased ; these prepare soae 
entertainment for those who accompany the corpse, 
placing before the body the same as before the rest 
Priyate persons, after being thus carried about for the 
space of forty days, are then buried.' They who have 

1 The Scythians did not all of them obserye the same cuS' 
toms with respect to their funerals : there were some wbo 
suspended the dead bodies from a tree, and in that state left 
them to putrefy. * Of what conseąuence/ says Plutaroh^ ' is 
it to Tfaeodonis, whether Yve lota m t\xQ earth, or on itł— 
Sucb with the Scythians is the moa\.\iOTisywW\fe ^vssiKt^' 
It ia not perhaps without ila uae Vo o\i^^t^^ V5aaX\ii«^«aw^ 
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»eeii engaged in the performance of these rites after- 
wards use the foUowing modę of purgatiou: — after 
Jioroughly washing the head, and afterwards drying 
ty they do thus with regard to the body : they place 
m the ground three stakes, inclining towards each 
itiier; round these they bind fleeces of wool as thickly 
is possible; and finally, into the space betwixt the 
itakes they throw red-hot stones. 

]jXXiy. They haye amongst them a species of 
hemp resembling flax, except that it is both thicker 
Eind larger ; it is indeed superior to flax, whether it is 
cnltiyated or grows spontaneously. Of this the Thra- 
cians' make themselyes garments, which so nearly 
reiemble those of flax, as to require a skilful eye to 
distinguish them : they who had neyer seen this hemp 
ironld conclude these yests to be madę of flax. 

ŁXXy. The Scythians take the seed of this hemp^ 
and placing it beneath the woollen fleeces which we 
baye before described, they throw it on the red-hot 
Stones, when immediately a perfumed yapor' ascends 

nations haye customs barbaroua like themselyes, and that 
these castoms much resemble each other in nations which 
haye no commonication. Captain Cook relates that in Ota- 
heite they leaye dead bodies to putrefy on the surface of the 
KTound, till the flesh is intirely wasted ; they then bury the 
Dones. — Larcher, See Hawksworih^s Yoyaget, 

1 Hesychius says that the Thracian women make them* 
selyes garments ot hemp : — ' Hemp is a plant which has some 
resemblance to flax, and of which the Thracian women make 
themselyes yests.' — T. 

2 As the story of the magie powers imputed to Medea 
seems in Ihis place particularly applicable, I translate, for the 
benefit of the reader, what Palsephatus says on the subject. 

Conceming Medea, who was said, by the process of boil- 
ing, to make old men young again, the matter was this : she 
first of all disGoyered a flower which could make the colot 
of the hair blatkor white; such therefore «a wi&\i^^\x>V'd.Nc^ 
h\Bck Jtair ratber tban white, by ber meana ob\».\xve^ \^«vt 
fitó* Hariag aho iavented baths, she nouiiahe^ -^i^ii-wra^. 
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stronger than from any Grecian stoye. This to the 
Scythians is ia the place of a batb, and it excite8 
from them cries of exultation. It is to be obsenred 
tbat they never bathe tbemseWes: the Scythian women 
bruise under a stone some wood of the cypress, cedar, 
and frankincense ; on this they pour a ąaantity of 
water till it becomes of a certain consistency, with 
which they anoint the body * and the face : this at the 
time imparts an agreeable odór, and when remoTed 
on the foUowing day giyes the skin a soft and beautifhl 
appearance. 

yapors those who wished it, but not in public, that the mt)- 
fessors of the medical art might not know ber secret. The 
name of this application was ' the boiling.' When there- 
fore by these fomentations men became morę actiye, and imr 
proyed in bealth, and ber apparatus, namely, the caldron, 
wood, and fire, was discoyęred, it was supposed that ber 
patients were in reality boiled. Pelias, an old and infinn 
man, using this operation, died in the process. — T. 

1 When we read in this place of the custom of anointinc 
the body amongst an uncivilised race, in a cold climate, afld 
afterwards find that in warmer regions it became an indis« 
pensable article of luxary and elegance with the poUtest 
nations, we pause to admire the caprice and yersatility of 
the human mmd. The motiye of the Scythians was at first 
perhaps only to obtain agility of body, without any yiews to 
cleanliness, or thoughts of sensuality. In hot climates, fra- 
grant oils were probably first used to disperse those fcetid 
smells which heat bas a tendency to generate ; precioas oint- 
ments therefore soon became essential to the enjoyment of 
]ife ; and that they really were so, may be easily madę appesr 
from all the best writers of antiqnity. — See Anacreon, Ode 
xy. thus translated : 

Łet my hair with unguents flow, 
With rosy garlands crown my brow. 

The same fact also appears from the sacred Scriptures : see 
the threat of the prophet Micah : ' Thou shalt tread the olive, 
but thou shalt not anoint thee with oil.' — These instances are 
only adduced to proye that fragrant oils were used in pri^ate 
life for the purposes of elegant luxury ; how they were aj)- 

plied in athietic exercise8, wid ^yjwj^ V^iw^ \3ck% bath* is 

guMcieatly no torious.—T. 
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■LXXVI. The Scythiansi have not only a great ab- 
borrence of all foreign customs, but each prorince 
seems unalterably tenacious of its own. Those of the 
Grreeks they particolarly aroid, as appears botb from 
Anacharsis and Scyles. Of Anacharsis it is remark- 
able, that haying personally yisited a large part of the 
habitable world, and acquired great wisdom, he at 
length retumed to Scythia. In his passage oyer the 
Hellespont he touched at Cyzicns,^ at the Tery time 
when the inhabitants were celebrating a solemn and 
mag^ificent festiral to the mother of the gods. He 
madę a yow, that if he should return safe and without 
injnry to his country, he would institute in honor of 
tlds deity the same rites he had seen performed at 
CyzicuSy together with the solemnities obserred on the 
eye of ber festiral.' Arriving therefore in Scythia, in 
the district of Hylsea, near the Course of Achilles, a 
place abounding with trees, he performed all the par- 
ticulars of the abore-mentioned ceremonies, haring a 
number of smali stątues fastened about him, with a 
cymbał in his hand. In this situation he was obsenred 
by one of the natires, who gave intelligence of what 
he had seen to Saulius, the Scythian king. The king 
went instantly to the place, and seeing Anacharsis so 
employed, killed him with an arrow. If any one now 
make inąuiries conceming this Anacharsis, the Scy- 
thians disclaim all knowlege of him, merely because 

be yisited Greece, and had leamed some foreign cus- 

1 An account of the niins of this place may be found in 
.Pococke. It now produces a quantity of rich winę in great 
repute at Constantinople. — T. 

i These festi^als probably commenced early on the eyening 
before the day appointed for their celebtsitioii.*, «xv^ \\. %<t«tcL% 
probable that tbey pasaed the nisht in aiu^m^ ^i^ToikSk \ą. 
honor of tbe gad ot goddess to wnom. Ib© ie^At. "V^a \aa>ćw- 
tated. — Larcher, 
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toms : but as I haye been informed by Timnes, fhe 
tutor of Spargapithes, Anacbarsis was the nncle of 
Idanthyrsus, a Scythian king, and that be was the son 
of Gnurus, grandson of Lycus, and great-grandson 
of Spargapithes. If therefore tbis genealogy be tnie, 
it appears that Anacbarsis was killed by bis own bro- 
tber; for Saułius, wbo killed Anacbarsis^ was the 
father of Idantbyrsus. 

LXXYII. It is proper to acknowlege that from the 
Peloponnesians I haye receiyed a yery different ac- 
count : they affirm that Anacbarsis was sent by the 
Scythian monarch to Greece for the express purpose 
af improying himself in science ; and tbey add, that at 
bis return be informed his employer that all tbe people 
of Greece were occupied in scientific pursnits, except 
tbe Łacedsemonians ; but they alone endeayored to 
perfect themselyes in discreet and wise conyersatioii. 
Tbis howeyer is a tale of Grecian inyention* I ań 
conyinced t)iat Anacbarsis was killed in tbe mąmer 
wbicb bas been described, and that be owed his de- 
struction to the practice of foreign customs and 6re* 
cian manners. 

LXXVIII. Not many years afterwards Scyles, the 
son of Aripithes', experienced a similar fortunę. Ari- 
pitbes, king of Scythia, amongst many other cbildreii) 
had tbis son Scyles by a woman of Istria, wbo taugfat 
bim tbe language and sciences of Greece. Itbappeńed 
that Aripithes was treasonably put to deatb by Spar- 
gapithes, king of the Agatbyrsi. He was succeeded 
in his dominions by this Scyles, wbo married one of 
his fatber's wiyes, wbose name was Opaea. Opsea was 
a natiye of Scythia, and had a son named Oricos bj 
ber former busband. Wben Scyles ascended tbe Scy- 
thian tbrone be was exceed\i\^ly ayerae to tbe manners 
ofbis country, and yery ipaTX\a\ \.o WiQ^^ ^l^^^<^^fc\>ft 
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which he had been accustomed frotn his childhood. 
As often therefore as he conducted the ScjftŁian forces 
to the city of the Borysthenites, who affirm that they 
are . descended from the Mileffans, he left his army 
before the town, and etrfering into the place, secured 
the gates. He then threw aside his Scythian dress, 
and aflBumed the habit of Greece. In this, without 
gmrds or attendants, it was his custom to paradę 
through the pnblic sąuare, haring the caution to place 
g^ards at the gates, that no one of his conntrymen 
might discoyer him. He not only thus showed his 
partiality to the customs of Greece, but he also, sacri- 
fieed to the gods in the Grecian manner. After con- 
tinuing in the city for the space of a month, and some- 
times for morę, he would resume his Scythian dress 
and depart. This he frequently repeated, having built 
a palące in this town, and married an .inhabitant of 
the place. 

. ŁXXIX. It seemed however ordained that his end 
should be unfortunate, which accordingly happened* 
It was his desire to be initiated into the mysteries of 
Bacchus ; and he was already about to take some of 
the sacred utensils in his hands, when the foUowing 
prodigy appeared to him. I haye before mentioned 
the palące which he had in the city of the Borysthe- 
nites ; it was a yery large and magnificent structure, 
and the front of it was decorated with sphinxes and 
griffins of wbite marble : the lightning^ of heayen de- 
scended on it, and it was totally consumed. Scyles 



1 The ancients belie^ed that lightning neyer fell but by 
the immediate interposition of the gods ; and whateyer thing 
or place was struck by it was eyer after deemed sacred, 
and sopposed to haye been consecrated by tbe delty to him- 
self. Tnere were at Home certain boolLa «xpi«%^l \x^^M\sv(^ 
OD this auhject. 
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neyertheless perseyered in what he had imdertake 
The Scythians reproach the Greeks on account of thc 
Bacchanalian festirals, and assert it to be contrary 
reason to snppose that any deity should prompt mi 
to acts of madness. When the initiation of Scyl 
was completedy one of the Bory sthenites discoyered 
the Scythians what he had done : — * You Scythiani 
said he, ' censure us on account of our Bacchanalii 
rites, when we yield to the impulse of the deity. Tb 
same deity has taken possession of your soyereign ; 1 
18 now obedient in his seryice, and under the ioflueni 
of his power. II ye disbelieye my words, yon hai 
only to folio w me, and haye ocular proof that what 
say is tnie/ The principal Scythians accordingly fo 
lowed him, and by a secret ayeune were by him coi 
ducted to the citadel. When they beheld Scyles a] 
proach with his thiasus, and in eyery other respei 
acting the Bacchanal, they deemed the matter of mo 
calamitous importance ; and returning, informed tl 
army of all they had seen. 

LXXX. As soon as Scyles retnrned an insurrectio 
was excited againsthim ; and his brother Octomasadei 
whose mother was the daiighter of Tereus, was prc 
moted to the throne. Scyles haying learned the pai 
ticulars and the motiyes of this reyolt, fled into Thracc 
against which place, as soon as he was informed c 
this eyent, Octomasades adyanced with an army. Th 
Thracians met him at the Ister ; when they were o; 
the point of engaging Sitalces sent a herald to Octo 
raasades with this message : ' A contest betwixt u 
would be absurd, for you are the son of my sister 
My brother is in your power : if you will deliyer hii 
to me I will giye up Scyles to you ; thus we shal 
mutually aroid all danget.* ka l\ife\iTother of Sitalce 
Aad taken refuge with Octoisv«i%«Afc*, V)aft ^i\M)»H% «^« 
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tnres effected a peace. The Scythian king surren- 
•dered up his uncle, and receiyed the person of his 
brother. Sitalces immediately withdrew his army, 
taking with him his brother; but on that rery day 
Octomasades depriyed Scyles of his head. Thns tena- 
eious are the Scythians of their national customs, and 
such is the fate of those who endearor to introduce 
foreign ceremonies amongst them. 
. IiXXXI. On the popalousness of Scythia I am not 
able to speak with decision; they haye been repre- 
sented to me by some as a numerous people, whilst 
ethers haye informed me. that of real Scythians there 
are bat few. I shall relate, howeyer, what has fallen 
within my own obseryation. Betwixt the Borysthenes 
and the Hypanis there is a place called £xampseus : 
to this I haye before madę some allusion, when speak- 
ing of a fountain which it contained, whose waters 
were so exceedingly bitter as to render the Hypanis, 
into which it flows, perfectly impalatable. In this 
place is a yessel of brass, six times larger than that 
which is to be seen in the entrance of Pontus, conse- 
crated there by Pausanias the son of Cleombrotus. 
For the benefit of those who may not haye seen it I 
shall here describe it. This yessel, which is in Scy- 
thia, is of the thickness of six digits, and capable of 
containing six hundred amphorse. The natiyes say 
that it was madę of the points of arrows ; for that 
Ariantas,* one of their kings, being desirous to ascer- 
tain the number of the Scythians, commanded each of 

1 I haye now a remarkable instancę before me, how dan- 

Serous it is to take on trust what many leamed men pnt 
own on the authority of ancient writers. Hofiinan, speak- 
inc of this Ariantas, says, ' that he madę each of hi^ «\iV^^^\% 
bnnff him every year th^ point of an arrow.' ¥ot \3Łft \T>a?Qa. ^1 
this Jie refers the reader to Herodotas, and the p^«^%'b\^^^C3k\^ 
U0, HerodotuB aays no such thing. T. 

*^^*' VOL. II. !». 
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his subjects, on patn of death, to biiiig him tbe poiiit 
of an arrow. By these meaiis, so prodigioiia a qiiaii- 
tity were collected, that this yessel was composed firom 
them. It was left by the prince as a monument of tlie 
fact, and by him consecrated at £xampara8. Thit is 
what I haye heard of the populousness of Scythia. 

LXXXII. This country has nothing remarkabk 
except its ńyers, which are eąually large and nume- 
rous. Ify besides these and its yast and exteniiye 
plains, it possesses any thing worthy of admiratio&y it 
is an impression which they show of the foot of Her- 
cules.* This is on a rock, two cubits in size, bnt le- 
sembling the footstep of . a man : it is near the rirer 
Tyras. 

ŁXXXni. I shall now return to the subject firom 
which I originally digressed. Darius, preparing to 
make an expedition against Scythia, despatched emis- 
saries different ways, commanding some of his depend- 
. ants to raise a supply of infantry, others to prepare a 
fleet, and others to throw a bridge oyer the Thradan 
Bosphorus. Artabanus, son of Hystaspes, and brother 
of Darius, endeayored to persuade the prince from his 
purpose, urging with great wisdom the indigenoe of 
Scythia ; nor did he desist till he fotmd all his argu- 
meuts ineffectual. Darius, haying completed his pre- 
parations, adyanced irom Susa with his army. 

ŁXXXiy. On this occasion a Persian, whose name 
was OSbazus, and who had three sons in the army^ 
asked permission of the king to detain one of them. 

1 The lengch of the foot of Hercules was ascertained by 

that of the stadium at Olympia, which was sald to haye been 

measured by him to th« length of six hundred of his own 

feet : ^ence Py thaąoras estimated the size of Heicules by 

tbe rule of proportion *, and henc^ Xo<) \!&k& \it^«tb« ex pedt 

fferculem, — T* 
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lie king replied, as to a friend, that the petition was 
eiy modesty 'and that he wonld leaye him all the 
iree.' (Ebasas was greatly delighted, and considered 
18 three sons as exempted from the service ; but the 
ing commanded his guards to put the three young 
len to death ; and thus were the three sons of GSba- 
OB lefty depriyed of life. 

ŁXXXy. Darins marched from Susa to where the 
ridge had been thrown over the Bosphorus at Chal- 
edon. Herę he embarked and set sail for the Cy- 
nean islands, which, if the Greeks may .be believed, 
ormerly floated.' Herę, sitting in the tempie, he 
ast his eyes oyer the £uxine, which of all seas most 
.eserres admiration. Its length is eleyen thousand 
me hundred stadia ; its breadth, where it is greatest, 
i three thousand two hundred. The breadth of the 
iDtrance is four stadia ; the length of the neck, which 
B called the Bosphorus, where the bridge had been 
rected, is abont one hundred and twenty stadia. The 
3osphorus is connected with the Propontis ;' which, 



1 The Cyanean rocks were at so little distance one from 
he other, that yiewed remotely, they appeared to touch. 
rhis optic illasion probably gaye place to tne fable, and the 
ible gained credit nrom the dangers encountered on this sea. 
—Larcher, 

2 Between the Bosphorus and the Hellespont, the shores 
)f Europę and Asia, receding on either side, inelose the sea 
)f Marmora, which was known to the ancients by the denomi- 
nation of Propontis. The nayigation from the issue of the 
Bosphorus to the entrance of the Hellespont is about one 
liundred and twenty miles. Those who steer their westward 
course throngh the middle of the Propontis may at once 
desery tiie high lands of Thrace and Bithynia, and never lose 
ńght of the lofty summit of Mount Olympus, coyered with 
etemal snows. They leaye on the left a dee^ %'^^i ^ ^^ 
bottom of whicb Nicomedia was seated, t\ie YEa.^«i\s\ t^^\- 
denoe of DiocletJBn ; and they pass the amsiW i.s^ttU'^^ ^^ ^1*^"^": 
08 aad FroconnesuB, hefore fiiey cast ancYioi «A. ^^i)^\^^^ł 
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flowing into tbe Hellespont/ is ^re hnndred stadia iii 
breadth, and four hundred in length. The Hellespoat 
itself, in its narrowest part, wbere it enters the iBgean 
sea, is forty stadia long, and seyen wide. 

ŁXXXyi. The exact mensuration of these seas is 
thiis determined : in a long day^ a ship will sail the 
space of serenty thousand orgyise, and &iixty thóusand 
by night. From the entrance of the £uxine to Phasis, 
which is the extreme length of this sea, is a Yoyage of 
nine days and eight nights, which is equal to eleyen 
hundred and ten thousand orgyiae, or eleyen thousand 
one hundred stadia. The broadest part of this sea, 
which is from Sindica to Themiscyra, on the riyer 
Thermodon, is a yoyage of three days and two nights, 
which is equiyalent to three thousand three hundred 
stadia, or three hundred and thirty thousand orgyis. 
The Pontus, the Bosphorus, and the Hellespont, were 
thus seyerally measured by me ; and circumstanced as 
I haye already described. The Palus Maeotis flows 

where the sea which separates Asia from Europę is again 
contracted into a narrow channel. — Gibbon, 

1 The geographers who, with the most skilAil accuiacy, 
haye suryeyed the form and extent of the Hellespont, assign 
about 8ixty miles for the winding course, and about three 
miles for the ordinary breadth of these celebrated straits. 
But the narrowest part of the channel is found to the north- 
ward of the old Turkish castles, between the cities of CestoB 
and Abydos. It was here that the adyenturous Łeander 
brayed the passage of the flood for the possession of his mis- 
tress : — it was here likewise, in a place where the distanee 
between the opposite banks cannot exceed fiye hundred 
paces, Uiat Xerzes composed a stupendous brldge of boats 
for the purpose of transporting into Europę a hundred and 
seyenty myriads of barbarians. A sea contracted within saeb 
narrow limits may seem but lU to deserye the epitfaet of 
broad, which Homer as well as Orpheus bas frequently be- 
Btowed on the Hellespont. — Gibbon, 
2 Tbat is, a ship in a lonę <iM wq\M o&il ei^hty miles by 
day, aDĆ seyenty miles by m%\xt. 
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into the Emdne, which in extent almost eqaals it, and 
włach is justly called the mother of the £uxine. 

IjXXXyiI. When Darius had taken a suryey of 
the £iixine he sailed back again to the bridge eon- 
structed by Mandrocles the Samian. He then exani- 
ined the Bosphorus ; near which ^ he ordered two co- 
lumns of white marble to be erected; on one were 
inscribed in Assyńan, on the other in Greek charac- 
terSy the names of the different nations which foUowed 
him. In this expedition he was accompanied by all 
the nations which acknowleged his authority, amonnt- 
ing, cayalry included, to seyenty thousand men, inde- 
pendent of his fleet, which consisted of six hundred 
ships. These columns the Byzantines afterwards re- 
moved to their. city, and placed before the altar of the 
Orthosian Diana,^ excepting only one stone, which 
they deposited in their city before the tempie of Bac- 
chus, and which was coyered with Assyrian characters. 
That part of the Bosphorus where Darius ordered the 
bridge to be erected is, as I conjecture, nearly at the 
point of middle distance between Byzantium and the 
tempie at the entrance of the £uxine. 

ŁXXXyiII. With this bridge Darius was so much 

^ 1 The new castles of Europę and Asia are constnicted on 
either continent on the foundation of two celebrated temples 
of Serapis, and of Jupiter Urius. The old castles, a work of 
the Greek emperors, command the narrowest part of the 
^annel, in a place where the opposite banks advance within 
fiy 6 hundred paces of each other. These fortresses were re- 
stored and strengthened by Mahomet the Second, when he 
meditated the siege of Constantinople : but the Turkish eon* 
queror was most probably ignorant that near two thousand 
years before his reign Darius had chosen the same situation 
to connect the two continents by a bridge of boats. — Gibbon* 

2 We are told by Flutarch, that in honor of the Orthosian 
Diana, the yoiing men of Iiacedaemon permitted themselyes 
to be flagellated at the altar with the QXtxem»eX %«s«tN2v:^^ 
witboat uttenng ibe smallest co^tpltónt. 
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delighted that he madę many yalnable piesents to 
Mandrocles the Samian, who constmcted it : with the 
produce of these the artist caiued a representation to 
be madę of the Bosphorus, with fhe bńdge thrown 
oyer it, and the king seated on a throne^ reiiewing his 
troops as they passed. This he afterwarda contecrated 
in the tempie of Jiino, with this inscńption : 

Thus was Ihe fishy Bosphoms inelosed, 
When Samian Mandrocles his bridge imposed : 
Who there, obedient to Darius' will« 
Approyed his coiintry'8 famę, and pńrate skill. 

ŁXXXIX. DariuB, haying rewarded the artist, 
passed oyer into Europę : he had preyiously ordered 
the lonians to pass oyer the Euxine to the Ister, where, 
haying erected a bridge, they were to wait hia arriyal. 
To assist this expedition the lonians and .ifiolianSt 
with the inhabitants of the Hellespont, had assembled 
a fleet ; accordingly, haying passed the Cyanean 
islands, they sailed directly to the Ister ; and arriyifig 
after a passage of two days from the sea, at that part 
of the riyer where it begins to branch off, they cob« 
structed a bridge » Darius crossed the Bosphoms, and 
marched through Thrace ; and arriying at the sources 
of the riyer Teanis, he encamped for the space of three 
days. 

XC. The people who inhabit its banks affirm the 
waters of the Teams to be an excellent remedy for 
rarious diseases, and particularly for nlcers, both in 
men and horses. Its sources are thirty-eight in num- 
ber, issuing from the same rock, part of which are 
cold, and part warm ; they are at an eąual distance 
from Herseum, a city near Peńnthus, and from Apol- 
lonia on the £uxine, being a two days' joumey from 
botb, Tbe Tearus fiowa inlo t^ie CoiLtadeadus ; the 
Contadesdua into the Agń«i^> ^^^ k\sc\»3UA\s.v^^^ 
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Helinifr; tlie Hebnis into the sea, near the city M* 



XCL Darius amviiig at the Teanu, thef e fixed his 
camp: he was so delighted with this ńver, that he 
caiued a coliunn to be erected on the spot, with thia 
insciiption : * The Bourcei of the Teanu affbrd the 
beat and clearett watera in the world: — in prosecuting 
an e^pedition againat Scythia, DańnSy son of Hys- 
taapes, the best and most amiable of men, sorereign 
of Persia, and of all the continent, amyed here with 
hia forces.' 

XCII. Łeaying this place, Dariufl adyanced towatds 
another riwer, called Artiacns, which flows throughthe 
country of the Odrysians. On his arriyal here he 
fixed on one certain spot, on which he commanded 
erery one of hia soldiers to throw a stone as he passed : 
thia waa aćcordingly doue, and Darins, haring thua 
raiaed an immense pile of Stones, proceeded on his 
fliarch. 

XCIII. Before he anriyed at the Ister, he first of all 
sabdned the GetSB, a people who pretend to immor- 
tality. The Thraciahs of Salmydessus, and fhey who 
Ure abore Apollonia, and the city of Mesambria^ with 
those who are called Cyrmianians, and Mypsaeans, 
inbmitted tiiemselyes to Darius withont resistance. 
The OetaB obstinately defended themselyes, but were 
foon reduced ; these, of all the Thracians, are the 
brayest and most upright. 

XCIV. They belieye themselyes to be immortal ; 
and wheneyer any one dies they are of opinion that 
he ia remoyed to the presence of their god Zamohcis, 
whom some belieye to be the same with Gebeleizes. 
Once in ey^ry fiye years they choose one by \fit^'v\!iK> 
ia to be degpatcbed as a mesaengeT to *Ł«nk^^\%>V> 
iofsie kaown to bim ibeir sereral i>7«nlE* T^^^"^ cj&\^- 
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mony they obsenre on this occasion is fhis:— 4hree 
amongst tiiem are appointed to hołd in theirhandi 
three jarelins, whilst others seize by the feet and hands 
the penson who is appointed to appear befpre Za- 
mobds ; they throw him np, so as to make him ML 
on the jayelins. If he dies in conseąuence, they ima- 
gine that the deity is propitions to them ; if not, they 
accuse the yictim of being a wicked man. Ha^iog 
disgraced him, they proceed to the election of ano- 
ther, giying him, whilst yet aliye, their commands. 
This same people, wheneyer it thunders or lightens, 
throw their weapons into the air, as if menacing their 
god ; and they seriously belieye that there ia no other 
deity. 

XCV. This Zamobds, as I haye been infbrmed by 
those Greeks who inhabit the Hellespont and tiie 
£uxine, was himself a man, and formerly łiyed at 
Samos, in the seryice of P3rthagoras, son of Mne8ar>- 
chus ; haying obtained his liberty, with consideraUe 
wealth, he retnmed to his country. Herę he fomul 
the Thracians distinguisfaed equally by their profligacy 
and their ignorance ; whilst he himself had been ac- 
customed to the lonian- modę oflife, and to manners 
morę polished than those of Thrace ; he had also been 
connected with Pythagoras, one of the most cielebrated 
philosophers of Greece. He was therefore induced to 
build a large mansion, to which he inyited the most 
eminent of his fellow-citizens : he took the oppor- 
tunity of the festiye hour to assure them that neither 
himself, his guests, nor any of their descendants, 
should eyer die, but should be remoyed to a place 
where they were to remain in the perpetual enjoyment 
oferery blessing. After saying this, and conducting 
himself accordingly, he coTiatt\\c\ft^ «k. «w\steTranean 
ediSoe : when it was comp\eted, Yie V\\SDAt«« \k\s&s«di& 
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from the sight of his coiiiitr3rmeii, and reiided for three 
yean beneath the earth. — During this period the Thra^ 
cians regretted his loss, and lamented him as dead. 
In the fourth year he again appeared amongst them, 
and hy this artifice gaye the appearance of prohahility 
to what he had hefore asserted. 

XCyi. To this story of the suhterraneous apart* 
ment I do not g^ye much credit, though I pretend not 
to dispute it; I am howeyer yery certain that Za- 
mobcis most haye liyed many years before Pytha- 
g^ras : whether therefore he was a man, or the deity 
of the Gete, enough has been said concerning him. 
These Gete, using the ceremonies I haye described^ 
after submitting themselyes to the Persians nnder 
Darins, foUowed his army. 

XCVII. Darius, when he arriyed at the Ister, passed 
the riyer with his army : he then commanded the lo- 
iiians to break down the bridge, and to follow him with 
all the men of their fieet. When they were about to 
cómply with his orders, Coes, son of Erxander, and 
leader of the Mitylenians, after requestińg permission 
of the king to deliyer his sentiments, addressed him 
as follows : 

' As you are going, sir, to attack a country which, 
if report may be belieyed, is without cities and intirely 
uncoltiyated, suffer the bridge to continue as it is, 
imder the care of those who constructed it : — by means 
of this our retnm will be secured, whether we find the 
Scythians, and succeed against them according to our 
wishes, or whether they elude our endeayors to dis- 
ćoyer them. I am not at all apprehensiye that the 
Scythians will oyervome us ; but I think that if we do 
not meet them we shall suffer from our i^oT«XkCft ^1 
the country. It may be said perhaps liYisA. \ «^^^^ 
^m selńsh considerations, and that 1 ttCGL ^^yco^^oa 
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of being left behind ; but my real motiTe ii 
for yoar interest, whom at all erents I am de 
to follow/ 

With this counsel Darius was g^eatlj dełig] 
tfaus replied : — * My Łesbian friend, wben I 
tum safe and fortunate from this expeditic 
that I may see you, and I will not fail amply t 
you for your excellent adrice/ 

XCVIII. After this speech the king tooł 
on which ha tied sixty knots,* then seudin{ 
lonian chiefs, he thus addressed them : — 

1 Łsreher obtenres that this modę of notation i 
tremo stiii)idity on the part of the Fersians. It 
that the science of arithmetic was first bronght to ] 
in Greece, but when or where it was first introdni 
tirely nneertain ; I should be inclined to imagine i 
knowlege of numbers would be found in regions 
barbarous, and amongst human beings the most ign< 
I not now before me an account of some America 
who haTe no term in their language to ezpreas 
number than three, and eyen this they cali by the un 
tedions name of patarrarorinconrsac. In the Odysi 
it is said that Protens will connt his herd of sea-c 
ezpression used is, he mU reckon them by five$, ¥ 
been remarked as being probably a relic of a modę 
ing practised in some remote age, when fiye was th 
moneral. To coant the fingera of one hand waa 
arithmetical effort : to carry on the account through 
hand was a refinement, and required attention a 
leetion. 

M. G<^ruet thinks that in all numerical calcnlation 
were first used : ^it^fu, to calculate, comes fro 
a little stone, and the word calculation, from calcuU 
This is probably true; but between counting by 
&iger8 and standing in need of pebbles to continue 
tion, there must hare been many interyening ste 
proyement. A morę complicated modę of countii 
fingers was also used by the ancients, in which they 
as far as one hundred on the left hand, by differenl 
oftbe Sngers ; the next hundred waa counted on 
band, and bo on, accordin^ to aome «Ax^Qt%^ %:^ ^ 
tbousaDd. la aUusion to thi^ 3xrveiMiX w<s% q1^« 
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n of lónift, I haye thonght proper to change my 
1 determination conceming this bridge ; do you 
lis cord, and obserre what I reąuire ; from ihe 
my departure against Scytfaia, donot fali e^ery 
nntie one of these knots. If they shall be all 
id before you see me again^ you are at liberty 
m to your country ; but in the mean time it is 
ire that you preserye and defend this bridge, 
cb means you will effectually oblige me/ As 
s Darius had ipoken be proceeded on bis 

X. The part of Thrace whicb stretches to tbe 
I Sc3rthia immediately contiguous to it ; where 
ends Scythia begins, through whicb the Ister 
commencing at the south-east, and emptying 
ito the £uxine. It shall be my business to de* 
that part of Scythia which is continued from 
uth of the Ister to the sea-coast. Ancient Scy- 
ctends from the Ister westward as far as the 
ircinitis. The mountainous country abore this 
in the same direction, as far as what is called 
ichean Chersonesus, is possessed by the people 
ras ; this place is situated near the sea to the 
Scythia, like Attica, is in two parts bounded by 
I, westward and to the east. The people of 

lue suos jam dextrd oompntat annos. — S«t, z, 349. 

old lady ia mentioned by Niearchus, an Anthologic 
ho madę Nestor seem young, haying retumed to tiire 
1 again. This however must be an eztraragant hy- 
, as it would make ber aboye nine thousand y ears old, 
I is some error in the modem accounts. — ^There is a 
Bede's on this subjebt, which I baye not seen ; it is 
ted. Macrobius and Fliny tell us that the statues of 
'ere so formed, as to mark the number of days in thA 
the position of his iingers, in Nnmak'% timA ^6&> ^^\«^ 
correction 365,^Satum, i. 9. and Not. Hwt, xMaN %'^ 
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Tanms are circumstanced with respect to Scythia,'as 
any other uation would be with respect to A.ttica, who, 
instead of Athenians, should inhabit the Sunian pro- 
montory, stretcbing from the district of the ThoDieiu, 
aa far as Anaphlystus. Such, comparing smali thmgs 
with great, is the district of Tauris ; but as there may 
be some who haye not yisited these parts of Attica, I 
shall endeayor to explain myself morę inteUigihly. 
Suppose that beginning at the port of Brundosiiini,' 
another nation, and not the lapyges, should occupy [j 
that country as far as Tarentum, separating it firam L 
the rest of the continent: I mention these two, bot 
there are many other places similarly situated, to 
which Tauris might be compared. ^ 

C. The country aboye Tauris, as well as that to- 
wards the sea to the east, is inhabited by Scythiaitff 
who possess also the lands which lie to the west of the ^ 
Cimmerian Bosphorus, and the Palus Meotis, as &r 
as the Tanais, which empties itself into this lakę ; so 
that as you adyance from the Ister inland Scythia is 
terminated first by the Agathyrsi, then by the Neuli 
thirdly by the Androphagi, and last of all, by the 
Melanchlaeni. 

CI. Scythia thus appears to be of a ąuadrangnlar 
form, haying two.of its sides terminated by the sea, to 
which its other two towards the land are perfeciiy 
equal : from the Ister to the Borysthenes is ai ten 
days' joumey, which is also the distance from the 



. 1 This place, which is now called Bńndisi, was yery me- 
morable in the annals of ancien t Romę : here Augustos fint 
took the name of Csesar ; here the poet Faouyius was bom: 
and here Yirgil died. — It belongs to the king of Naples ; and 
jł 18 the opinion of modem trayellers that the kmgdom of 

Naplea possesses no place so ^^v«i!kX%.^«o'<QiS\^ ^itoutod for 

trade.— r. 
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iórystbenes to the Palus Mseotis. Ascending from 
te sea inland, as far as the country of the Melan- 
ilseniy beyond Scythia, is a joumey of twenty days : 
scording to my computation, a day's joumey is eąuaŁ 
> two huodred stadia :^ thus the extent of Scythia, 
ong its sides, is four thousand stadia ; and through 
le midst of it inland is fouj thousand morę. 
CII. The Scythians, conferring with one another, 
nceiyed that of themselyes they were unable to repel 
le forces of Darins ; they tfaerefore madę application 
I their neighbors. The princes also to whom they 
>plied held a consultation copceming the powerful 
rmy of the inyader ; at this meeting were assembled 
te princes of-the Agathyrsi, Tauri, Neuri, Andro- 
liagi, Melanchlseni, Geloni, Budini, and Sauromatce. 
CIII; Of these nations, the Tauri are distinguished 
jrthese pecnliar customs :' Ali strangers shipwrecked 
a their coasts, and particularly erery Greek who falls 
ito their hands, they sacrifice to a yirgin in the fol- 
)wing manner : after the ceremonies of prayer, they 
bńke the yictim on the head with a club. Some affirm, 
liat haying fixed the head on a cross, they precipitate 
lie body from the rock, on the craggy part of which 



1 Aathors do not agree with each other, nor indeed with 
bemselyes, about the length of the day's iourney; He- 
odotus here giyes two hundred stadia to a day^s joumey ; 
at in the fifth book he giyes no morę than one hundred and 
fty.— T. 

i These customs, as far as they relate to the religious cerę- 
lonies described in the subseąuent paraęraphs of this chap- 
»r, must haye been rendered by the Iphigeuia of Euripides, 
id other writers, too familiar to require any minutę discuS* 
on. The story of Iphigenia also, in all its partioulars, widi 
le flingular resemblance wbich it bears to the account of the 
mghter of Jephtha in the sacred Sciiptuie^, 'SQS]a\. \i^ 
intllj well 2a20Wtt,—T, 
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the tempie stands : others again, allowing tfaat the 
head is thns e^posed, deny tbat the body ii so treated, 
bnt say that it is buried. The sacredpersonage to whom 
this sacrifice is offered the Tauiians themselyes assert 
to- be Iphigenia, the danghter of Agamemnon, The 
manner in which they treat their captires ia this:—* 
eyery man cuts off the head of his prisoner, and carriei 
it to his house ; this he fixefl on a stake, which is placed 
generally at the top of the chimney : thns sitoated^ 
they affect to consider it as the protector of their fiuni- 
lies: their whole subsistence is procnred by acts of 
plunder and hostility. 

CIY. The Agathyrsi are a people of rery effemi- 
nate manners, but abounding in gold ; they liye pnn 
miscuously, so that being all connected by the ties of 
consanguinity, they know nothing of envy or of ht- 
tred : in other respects they yery strongly resemUt 
the Thracians. 

CV. The Neuri obsenre the Scythian cnatoms. In 
the age preceding this inyasion of Darios they were 
compelled to change their habitations, from the mnlti* 
tude of serpents which infested them: besides what 
their own soil produced, tfaese came in far greatef 
numbers from the deserts aboye them ; till they were 
at length compelled to take refuge with the Budiai ; 
these people haye the character of being magiciani. 
It is asserted by the Scythians, as well as by those 
Greeks who dwell in Scythia, that once in eyery year 
they are all of them changed into wolyes ; and that after 
remaining so for the space of a few days, they resnme 
their former shape ; but this I do not belieye, althongh 
they swear that it is true. 

CYI. The Androphagi are perhaps, of all mankind, 
the rudeat ; they bave no iotm% ^1 \3kw ^ yistice ; 
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their employment is feeding of cattle ; and thougli 
dieir dress is Scythian, they haye a dialect appropriate 
to thenuBelTes. 

CYII. The Melancldaeni haye all black garments; 
Tom whence they deiiye their name : these are the 
inly people known to feed on human flesh:^ their 
aanners are those of Scythia. 

CYIII, The Budini are a great and nnmerons peo- 
ńe ; their bodiea are painted of a blue and red color ; 
Jiey haye in their country a town called Gelonus, built 
ntirely of wood. Its walls are of a surprising height: 
hey are on each side three hundred stadia in length ; 
iie hoiises and temples are all of wood. They haye 
temples bnilt in the Grecian manner to Grecian dei- 
^eSf with the statues, altars, and shrines of wood» 
Eyery three years they haye a festiyal in honor of 
Bacchns. The Greloni are of Grecian origin; but 
being expelled from the commercial towns, they estar 
Uished themselyes amongst the Budini. Their lan- 
gnage is a mixtnre of Greek and Scythian. 

CIX. The Budini are distinguished equally in their 
langnage and manner of life from the Geloni : they 
are the orig^inal natiyes of the country, feeders of 
cattle, and the only people of the country who eat 
Yermin. The Geloni, on the contrary, pay attention 
to agriculture, liye on corn, cultiyate gardens, and 
resemble the Budini neither in appearance nor com* 
plexion. The Greeks howeyer are apt, though erro- 
neonsly, to confound them both under the name of 
Geloni. Their country is coyered with trees of eyery 
species ; where these are the thickest there is a large 
and spacions lakę with a marsh surrounded with reeds. 

1 M. Łarchor v€ry naturally thinks thia ^ p^ftaa^^ \i«qs;- 
posed fnm the preoeding chapter, as indeed \ib.QNvot^ Ktw- 
iropbagi literally meana aaters of human fte&h.' 
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In this take are found otters, bearers, and other wiłd 
animals, who haye square suouts : of these the skins 
are used to border the garment;' and a certainpart 
of their body is esteemed useful in hysteric diseases. 

ex. Of the SauromatflB^ we haye this account. In 
« contest which the Greeks had with the Amazons, 
whom the Scythians cali Oiorpata,^ or, aa it' may be 
interpreted, men-slayers (for Oeor signifies a maD, 
and pata to kUl,) they obtained a yictory over tiieni at 
Thermodon. On their return, as many Amazons^ as 

. 1 It is perhaps not unworthy remark, that thronghont tlie 
sacred Scńptures we find no mention madę of fors ; and this 
is tibe morę remarkable, as in Syria and £gypt, accordinc to 
the accounts of modern trayellers, garments lined and bor* 
dered with costly furs are the dresses of honor and of cerę- 
talony. Purple and fine linen are what we often read of 9 
Scripture ; but never of fur. — T, 

2 This people were aiso called Sarmatae or Sarmatians. It 
may perhaps tend to excite some noyel and intereśting ideai 
in the mina of the English reader, when he is informed thtt 
amongst a people rude and unciyilised as these Sarmatiani 
are here described, the tender and effeminate Oyid was com* 
pelled to consume a long and melancholy exile. It was (n 
the banks of the Danube that he wrote those liine-books of 
epistles, which are certainly not the least yaluable of bis 
works. — T, 

3 This etymology is founded oii a notion that the Amamu 
were a community of women who killed eyery man wiHn 
whom they had any commerce, and yet subsisted as a.peo^e 
for aces. This title was gi^en them from their wórship; 
for Oiorpata, or as some manuscripts haye it, Aorpata, is toe 
same as Patah-Or, the priest of Orus, or, in a morę lax sense, 
the yotaries of that god. They sacrificed all strangers whom 
fortunę brought on their coast : so that the whole £uxine 
sea, on which they liyed, was rendered infamous firom their 
cruelty . — Bryant. 

4 The morę striking peculiarities relating to this fancied 
community of women are doubtless familiar to the most com- 
mon reader. The subject, considered in a scientific point of 
view, is admirably discussed by Bryant. His chapter on the 

Amazons is too long to tnmaciibe, omd it would be iniurioas 

to mutiJate it. * Amung bwbwowa T«\iat»,* ^A.i^^^T.GYhbon, 

' women have often combated M tV« «k\^« oi^ V2bL«a\i^^^MBb^\ 
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ry were abłe to take captiye they distributed iu 
"ee yessels : these, when they were out at sea, rosę 
iinst their conąnerors, and put tbem all to death. 
it as they were totally ignorant of narigation, and 
ew nothing at all of the management either of helms, 
Is, or oars, they were obliged to resign themseWes 
the wind and the tide, which carried them to Crem- 
B, near the Palus Maeotis, a place inhabited by the 
« Scythians. The Amazons here disembarked, and 
iranced towards the part which was inhabited, and 
seting with a stud of horses in their route, they im- 
kliately seized them, and, mounted on these, pro- 
^ded to plunder the Scythians. 
CXI. The Scythians were unable to explain what 
d happened, being neither acquainted with the lau- 
Age, the dress, nor the country of the inyaders. 
nder the impression tbat they were a body of men 
•rly of the same age, they offered them battle. The 
snlt was, that haying taken some as prisoners, they 
last discoyered them to be women. After a consul- 
tion amongst themselyes, they determined not to put 
ty of them to death, but to select a detachment of 
eir youngest men, equal in number, as they might 
injecture, to the Amazons. They were directed to 
icamp opposite to them, and by their adyersaries' 
iOtions to regulate their own : if they were attacked, 
ley were to retreat without making resistance ; when 
le pursuit should be discontinued, they were to re- 
im, and again encamp as near the Amazons as pos- 
ble. The Scythians took these measures with the 
iew of haying children by these inyaders. 
CXII. The young men did as they were ordered. 

lit ft is almogt impossible that a societ-y of AmaTiOii^ «\vw3\^ 
^£rhave eiisted in the cld or new world.' — T. 

^^^' VOL. II. ^ 
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The Amazons, seeing that no injury was ofTered them, 
desisted from hostilities. The twx> camps impercepti- 
bly approached each other. The yonng Scythians, as 
wełl as the Amazons, had nothing but their arms and 
their horses ; and both obtained their subsistence from 
the chase. 

CXIII. It was the custom of the Amazons, ahout 
uoon, to retire from the rest, either alone or two in 
company. The Scythians discoyered this, and did 
likewise. One of the young men met witb an Ama- 
zon who had.wandered alone from the rest, and wbo 
did not reject his caresses. They were not able to 
conrerse with each other, but she intimated by sigDS, 
that if on the following day he would come to the same 
place, and bring with him a companion, she would 
bring another female to meet him. . The young man 
returned, and told what had happened : he was pimctiial 
to his engagement, and the next day went with a friend 
to the place, where he found the two Amazons waitiog 
to receive them. 

CXIV. This adventure was communicated to the 
Scythians, who soon conciliated the rest of the women. 
The two camps were presently united ; and eachcon- 
sidered as his wife her to whom he had first attached 
himself. As they were not dble to learn the dialect of 
the Amazons they taught them theirs ; which haring 
accomplished, the husbands thus addressed their wires: 
— * We have relations and property; let us therefore 
change this modę of life ; let us go hence, and commu- 
nicate with the rest of our countrymen, where you, and 
you only, shall be our wives.' To this the AmazoDS 
thus replied : ' We cannot associate with your, females, 
whose manners are so diiferent from our own ; we are 
expert in the use of tbe ^ayeWii ^ltA l\!kft bow, and ac- 
cnstomed to ride oiiliOTae\iacV,\i\3A.N<i^^T^v^w^aa^^*v 
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11 feminine employments : your women are very diflfe- 
ently accomplished : instructed in female arts, they 
ass their time in their waggons and despise the chase, 
rith . all similar exercises : we cannot therefore live 
rith. them. If you really desire to retain us as your 
idves, and to behave yourselres honestly towards us, 
eturn to your parents, dispose of your property, and 
fterwards come back to us, and we will live together, 
t a distance from your other connexions.' 

CXV. The young men approved of their advice : 
hey accordingly took their share of the property 
irhich belonged to them, and returned to the Amazons, 
>y whom they were thus addressed : ' Our residence 
lere occasions us much terror and uneasiness: we 
iave not only depriyed you of your parents, but have 
jeatly wasted your country. As you think us worthy 
»f being your wiyes let us leave this place, and dwell 
>eyond the Tanais.' 

CXVI. With this also the young Scythians com- 
)lied, and haying passed the Tanais, they marched 
brwards a three days' journey towards the east, and 
hree morę from the Palus Maeotis towards the north. 
[lere they fixed themselyes, and now ręmain. The 
¥omen of the Sauromatse still retain their former 
labits of life ; they pursue the chase on horseback, 
lometimes with and sometimes without their husbands, 
md, dressed in the habits of the men, freąuently en- 
^ge in battle. 

CXVII. The Sauromatse use the Scythian lan- 
^age, but their dialect has always been impure, be- 
cause the Amazons themselyes had leamed it but im- 
perfectly. With respect to their institutions concem- 
ing marriage, no yirgin is permitted to matrj \S\\ ^'fc 
shall £rsł bave killed an enemy.' It sometimea Wieit- 

i Tbe account wbich Bippocrates giyea is 60TaeTNViaX ^>? 
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fore happens that many women die single at an ad- 
yanced age, haying nerer been able to fulfil the condi- 
> tions reąuired. 

CXyiII. To these nations, which I haye described, 
assembled in council, tbe Scythian ambassadors 
were admitted: — they informed the princes that the 
Persian, haying reduced under his authority all the 
nations of the adjoining continent, had thrown a 
bridge over the neck of the Bosphorus, in order to 
pass into theirs : that he had already subdued Thrace, 
and constructed a bridge oyer the Ister, ambitiously 
hoping to reduce them also. *■ Will it be just/ they 
continued, * for you to remain inactiye spectators of 
our ruin ? Rather, haying the same sentiments, let ns 
adyance together against this inyader : unless you do 
this, we shall be reduced to the last extremities, and 
be compelled either to forsake our country, or to sub- 
mit to the terms he may impose. If you withhold 
your assistance, what may we not dread? Neither 
will you haye reason to expect a different nor a better 
fate : for are not you the object of the Persian's ambi- 
tion as well as ourselyes? or do you suppose that, 
haying yanąuished us, he will leaye you unmolested? 
That we reason justly, you have sufflcient eyidence 
before you. If his hostilities were directed only 
against us, with the yiew of reyenging on us the for- 
raer sery ile condition of his nation, he would imme- 
diately haye marched into our country, without at all 
injuring or molesting others : he would haye shown 

ferent : the women of the Sauromatae mount on horseback, 
draw the bow, lance the javelin from on horseback, and go 
to war as long as they remained unmarried : they are not suf- 
fered to marry till they have killed three enemies ; nor do 
they Iive' with their hufibanda t\\\ \\\e^\xw«i ^^tfonned the 
ceremoniea which their lawa Tecvv\\Te. t\ve\t Txi"MTVfe^ n;q«a\\ 
do not go on horseback, unless mdeedLU %\vo\i\.^\k^ Ti&<^^%iKrs 
to make a national expedition. 
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y his conduct tbat his indignation was directed 
^nst the Scythians only. On the contrary, as soon 
} ever he set foot on our continent, he reduced all 
le nations which he met, and has suhdued the Thra- 
lans and our neighbors the Getse.' 

CXIX. When the Scythians had thns delivered 
leir sentiments, the princes of the nations who were 
ssemhled deliberated among themselves, hut great 
ifference of opiniou prerailed ; the sovereigns of the 
reloni, Budini, and Sauromatae, were unanimous in 
leir inclination to assist the Scythians ; hut those of 
le Agathyrsi, Neuri, Androphagi, Melanchlseni, and 
'auri> madę this answer to the ambassadors : * If you 
ad not been the first aggressors in this dispute, 
aving first of all commenced hostilities against Per- 
ta, your desire of assistance would hare appeared to 
s reasonable ; we should haye listened to you with 
ttention, and yielded the aid which you reąuire : 
ut, without any interference on our part, you first 
lade incursions into their territories, and as long as 
srtune favored you, ruled over Persia. The same 
3rtune no w seems propitious to them, and they only 
etaliate your own conduct on you. We did not he- 
3re offer any injury to this people; neither without 
roYOcation shall we do so now : but H he atlack our 
ountry, and commence hostilities against us, hc will 
nd that we shall not patiently endure the insult. 
Jntil he shall do this we shall remain neuter. We 
annot believe that the Persians intend any injury to 
s, but to those alone who first offended them.' 

CXX. When the Scythians heard this, and found 
iiat they had no assistance to expect, they determined 
3 avoid all open and decisiye encounters : mtU \Vv\% 
iew they dirided tbemaęWes into two \>od\^&, ^w^ "s^- 
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tińng gradually before the enemy, they filled up the 
wells and fountains which lay in their way, and de- 
stroyed the produce of their fields. The Sauromatae 
were directed to advance to the district under the 
authority of Scopasis, with orders, on the adyance of 
the Persians, to retreat towards the Maeotis, by the 
river Tanais. If the Persians retreated, they were to 
harass and pursue them. This was the disposition of 
one part of their power. The two other dirisions of 
their country, the greater one under Indathyrsus, and 
the third under Taxacis, were to join themselres to the 
Geloni and Budini, and adyancing a day^s march be- 
fore the Persians, were gradually to retreat, and in 
other respects perform what had been preyiously dę- 
te rmined in council. They were particularly en- 
joined to allure the enemy to pass the dominions of 
those nations who had withheld their assistance, in 
order that their indignation might be proYoked ; that, 
as they were unwilling to unitę in any hostilities be- 
fore, they should no w be compelled to take arms in 
their own defence. They were finally to retire into 
their own country, and to attack the enemy, if it could 
be done with any prospect of success.* 

CXXI. The Scythians, having determined on these 
measures, advanced silently before the forces of Da- 
rius, sending forwards as scouts a select dptachment 
of their cavalry : they also despatched before them 
the carriages in which their wives and children usually 
live, together with their cattle, reserving only such a 

1 The very judicious plan of operation * here portrayed 

seems rather to belong to a civilised nation, acquainted with 

all the subterfuges of the most improved military discipline, 

tban to a people so rude and barbarous as the Scythians are 

elsewbere represented. — T. 
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iumber as was necessary to their subsistence, givinp^ 
lirection that their route should be regularly towards 
he north. 

CXXII. These carriages accordingly advanced as 
hey were directed : the Scythian sconts, finding that 
he P^rsiaus had proceeded a three days' journey from 
he Ister, encamped at the distance of one day^s march 
rom their army , and destroyed all the produce of 
he lands. The Persians as soon as they came in 
tight of the Scythian cavalry commenced the pursuit, 
^hilst the Scythians regularly retired before them. 
Directing their attention to one part of the enemy in 
sarticular, the Persians continued to adyance east- 
iirard towards the Tanais. The Scythians having 
;rossed this river, the Persians did the same, till pass- 
ng over the country of the Sauromatae, they came to 
:hat of the Budini. 

CXXIII. As long as the Persians remained in Scy- 
thia and Sarmatia they had little power of doing in- 
jury, the country around them was so yast and exten- 
ńve ; but as soon as they came amongst the Budini, 
they discovered- a town built intirely of wood, which 
the inhabitants had totally stripped and deserted ; to 
this they set fire. This done, they continued their 
pursuit through the country of the Budini till they 
;ame to a dreary solitude. This is beyond the Budini, 
ind of the extent of a seven days' journey, without a 
ńngle inhabitant. Farther on are the Thyssagetae, 
Tom whose country four great rivers, after watering 
:he intermediate plains, empty themselyes into the 
Palus Maeotis. The names of these rivers are the Ly- 
ms, the Oarus, the Tanais, and the Syrgis. 

CXXIV. As soon as Darius arrived at l\i^ «JaQ.x«i 
ioUtnde he balted, and encamped lais arroY ow \Jwł 
anks oftbe Oarus: he then constructed e\^^\^T%^ 
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forts, at the distauce of sixty stadia from ęach otherj 
the ruins of which have been yisible to my time. 
Whilst he was thus employed, that detachment of the 
enemy which he had pursued, making a circuit by the 
higher parts of the country, returned into Scythia. 
When these had disappeared, and were no morę to be 
discoyered, Dańus left his forts in an unfinished state, 
and directed his march westward, thinking that the 
Scythians whom he had pursued were the whole of the 
nation, and had fled towards the west : accelerating 
therefore his march, he arriyed in Scythia, and met 
with two detachments of Scythians ; these ałso he pur- 
sued, who took care to keep from hitn at the distaoce 
of one day^s march. 

CXXV. Darius continued his pursuit, and the Scy* 
thians, as had been preyiously concerted, led him into 
the country of those who had refused to accede to their 
alliance, and first of all into that of the Melanchlseni. 
When the lands of this people had been effectually 
harassed by the Scythians, as well as the Persians, the 
latter were again led by the former into the district of 
the Androphagi. Hąying in like manner distressed 
these, the Persians were allured on to the Neuri : the 
Neuri being also alarmed and harassed, the attempt 
was madę to carry the Persians amongst the Agathyr- 
si. This people howeyer had obseryed, that before 
their own country had suffered any iiąjury from the 
inyaders, the Scythians had taken care to distress 
the lands of their neighbors ; they accordingly de- 
spatched to them a messenger, forbidding their nearer 
approach, and threatening that any attempt to ad- 
yance should meet with their hostile resistance : with 
this determination, the Agathyrsi appeared in arms 
on their borders. But the "MLeYwiC^Y-aŁm, ^k^ Audro- 
pbagi, and the Neuri, aIt\io\i%\i ^«i^ ^w*^ %\3Sk«^ 
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qually from the Persians and the Scythians, neither 
3ade any exertions, nor remembered what they had 
•efbre menaced, but fled in alarm to the deserts of the 
torth. The Scythians, turning aside from the Aga- 
hyrsi, who had refused to assist them, retreated from 
he country of the Neuri towards Scythia, whither 
hey were pursued by the Persians. 

CXXVI. As they continued to perseyere in the 
ame conduct, Barius was induced to send a messen-: 
^er to Indathyrsus, the Scythian prince. * Most 
nretched man/ said the ambassador, ^ why do you 
hus continue to fly , haying the choice of one of these 
Iteriiatives — If you think yourself able to contend 
(rithme, stop and let us engage ; if you feel a con^ 
cious inferiority, bring to me, as to your superior, 
iarth and water? — Let us come to a conference.' 
CXXyiI. The Scythian monarch madę this reply : 
It is not my disposition, O Persian ! to fly from any 
nan through fear ; neither do I now fly from you. 
\i.y present conduct difiers not at all from that which 
[ pursue in a state of peace. Why I do not contend 
with yoa in tjbe open field I will explain : we haye no 
nhabited towns nor cultiyated lands of which we can 
ear your inyasion or your plunder, and haye there- 
bre no occasion to engage with you precipitately : but 
¥6 haye the sepulchres of our fathers ; these you may 
liscoyer; and if you endeayor to injure them, you 
ihall soon know how far we are able or willing to 
•esist you ; till then we will not meet you in battle. 
Elemember, farther, that I acknowlege no master or 
tuperior but Jupiter, who was my ancestor, and Histia 
;he Scythian queen. Instead of the presents which 
^ou reąuire of earth and water, I will send '^ow «v3ls^ 
18 you hetter deserre : and in return fot youi c.«3Xvcw^ 
onrselfmy master, I only bid you weeip.* — ^^tlOdi vi^ 
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the answer of the Scythian,* which the ambassador re- 
lated to Darius. 

C XXV III. The very idea of servitude exasperated 
the Scythian princes ; they accordingly despatched 
that part of their army which was under Scopasis, 
together with the Sauromatae, to solicit a confercDce 
with the lonians who guarded the bridge ovcr the 
Ister : those who remained did not think it necessary 
. any morę to lead the Persians about, but regulariy 
endeayored to surprise them when at their meals; 
they watched therefore their propcr opportunities, and 
executed their purpose. The Scythian horse never 
failed of driying back the cavalry of the Persians ; bat 
these last, in falling back on their infantry, were al- 
ways secured and supported. The Scythians, not- 
withstanding their adrantage over the Persian horse, 
always retreated from the foot : they freąuently, how- 
ever, attacked them under cover of the night. 
• CXXIX. In these attacks of the Scythians on the 
camp of Darius the Persians had one advantage, 
which I shall explain. It arose from the braying of 
the. asses and appcarance of the mules. I haye before 
obseryed that neither of these animals are produced 
in Scythia on account of the extreme cold : the bray- 
ing therefore of the asses greatly distressed the Scy- 
thian horses ; which, as often as they attacked the 
Persians, pricked up their ears and ran back, equallT 
disturbed by a noise which they had neyer heard and 
figures they had neyer seen : this was of some impor- 
tance in the progress of hostilities. 

CXXX. The Scythians, discoyering that the Per- 
sians were in extreme perplexity, hoped that by de- 

1 To bid a person weep was u Ym^ oi ^TW^t\ś«^lw«a.Qf 
wiahing him ill.— T. 
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aining them longer in their country they should finally 
educe them to the utmost distress : with this view 
hey occasionally left exposed some of their cattle 
ńth their shepherds, aud artfuUy retired ; of these, 
vith much exultation, the Persians took possessiou. 

CXXXI. This was again and again repeated : Da- 
ius, nevertheless, became gradually in want of almost 
!very necessary : the Scythian princes, knowiiig this, 
lent to him a messenger, with a bird, a mouse, a frog, 
md fiye arrows,* as a present. The Persians inąuired 

1 This naturally hrings to the mind of an Englishman a 
lomewhat similar present, intended to irritate and provoke, 
lest recorded and ezpressed by our immortal Shakspeare. — 
lee his Life of Henry the Fifth :— 

French Ambassador. ^Thus then, in few : — 

Your highness, lately sending into France, 

Did claim some certain dukedoms, in the right 

Of your great predecessor Edward the Third. 

In answer of which claim, the prince our master 

Says, that yoa savour too much of your youth, 

And hids you be adyised, there's nought in France 

That can be with a nimbie galliard won ; 

You cannot revel into dukedoms there : 

He therefore sends you, meeter for your spirit, 

This tun of treasure, and in lieu of this 

Desires you, let the dukedoms that you claim 

Hear no morę of you. — This the Dauphin speaks. 
K. Henry, Whąt treasure, uncle? 

Exet, Tennis balls, my Hece. 

K. Henry, We are glad the Dauphin is so pleasant with us : 

His present and your pains we thank you for. 

When we haye match'd our rackets to these balls, 

We will in France, by God's grace, play a set 

Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. 

Tell him he hath madę a match with such a wrangler, 

That all the courts of France will be disturb^d 

With chases. 
[t may not be improper to remark, thatof this enigmatical 
Rray of speaking and acting the ancients appear to have hft^w 
'emarkably fond. In the Pythagorean BcnooV \iift ^t^g^^N. \» 
ihstain from beana involved the command o£ Te£t«LTiVii% ^^wxv 
nlawful Jove; and in an epigram imputed lo \vc%^ V^^^ 
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of the bearer what these might mean ; but tbe man 
declared tbat bis orders were only to deliyer tbem and 
return : be adrised tbem, boweyer, to exert tbeir sa- 
gacity and interpret tbe mystery, 

C XXXII. Tbe Persians accordingly beld a consol- 
tation on tbe subject. Darius was of opinion tbat the 
Scytbians intended by tbis to express submisaion to 
bim, and giye bim tbe eartb and tbe water wbicb be 
required. Tbe mouse, as be explained it, was pro- 
duced iu tbe eartb, and liyed on tbe same food m 
man ; tbe frog was a natiye of tbe water ; tbe bird 
borę great resemblance to a borse ;^ and in giying tbe 
arrows they intim^ted tbe surrender of tbeir power : 
tbis was tbe interpretation of Darius. Gobryas, bow- 
eyer, one of tbe seyen wbo bad detbroned tbe magos, 
thus interpreted tbe presents : ' Men of Persia, unless 
like birds ye shall mount into tbe air ; like mice take 
refuge in tbe eartb ; or like frogs leap into tbe marsbes; 
these arrows sball preyent tbe possibility of your re- 
turn to tbe place from wbence you came.' Tbis ex- 
planation was generally accepted. 

CXXXIII. Tbat detacbment of tbe Scytbians who 
bad before been intrusted witb tbe defence of the 
Palus Meeotis, but wbo were afterwards sent to the 
lonians at tbe Ister, no sooner arriyed at tbe bridge 
tban tbey tbus spake : ' Men of lonia, if you will but 



letter Y intimated a systematic nttachment toyirtue : thismay 
be found in Lactantius. The act of Tarquin, in striking off the 
heads firom the tallest poppies in his garden is sumciently 
notorious ; and the fables of iEsop and of Phaedrus may serye 
to prore that this partiality to allegory was not morę aniversal 
than it was founded in a deUcate and iust conception of thingS' 

1 It 18 by no means eas^ to ^nd o\xt «b\i^ resemblance whicb 
B bird bears to a borse, except, «aliM<i\i«t o\i^Tłw^»'\siwiiCt- 
nesa, which ia bowever yen £ai-i«V.t\i^^.— Tl% 
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hearken to our words, we come to bring yon liberty : 
we have been told that Darius commanded you to 
guard this bridge for sixty days only ; if in that time 
he should not appear you were pennitted to return 
home. Do this, and you will neither disobey him nor 
offend us : stay therefore till the time which he bas 
appointedy and then depart.' With this injunction the 
lonians promising to comply, the Scythians instantly 
retired. 

CXXXiV. The rest of the Soythians, having sent 
the present to Darius which we haye described, op- 
posed themselyes to him, both horse and foot, in order 
of battle. Whilst they were in this situation a hare 
was seen in the space betwixt the two armies ; the 
8c3rthians immediately pursued it with loud cries. 
Darius, inquiring the cause of the tumult which he 
heard, was informed that the enemy were pursuing a 
hare ; on this, turning to some of his confidential at- 
tendants, ' these men,' he exclaimed, ^ do, indeed, 
seem greatly to despise us ; and Gobryas bas properly 
interpreted the Scytbian presents. I am now of the 
same opinion myself ; and it becomes us to exert all 
our sagacity to effect a safe return to the place from 
whence we came.' — * Indeed, sir,' answered Gobryas, 
* I had before heard of the poverty of this people ; I 
have now clearly seen it, and can perceiye that they 
hołd us in extreme contempt. I would therefore ad- 
yise, that as soon as the night sets in, we light our fires 
as usual ;* and, farther to delude the enemy, let us tie 

1 This incident is related, with very little variation, in the 
Stratftgemtta of Polyaenus, a book which I may venture to re- 
commend to all young students in Greek, from its entertam- 
ing matter, as well aa from the easy elegance «LiiA. ^myW^j ciV 
its style; indeed I cannot help ezpressing iDi'^ a\\t^T\^ft \>^«X 
/t sbouJd not yet hare found its way into our pu\Av<i ^Ci\io^\^ •• 
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all theasses together, and leare behind nsthemore 
infirm of our forces ; this done, let us retire, beforc 
the Scythians shall adyance towards tbę Ister, and 
break down the bńdge, or before the lonians shall 
come to any resolution which may cause our ruin/ 

CXXXy . Darius haying acceded to this opinion oi 
Gobryas, as soon as the eyening approached, the mon 
infirm of the troops, and those whose loss was deemed 
of little importance, were left behind ; all the asses 
also were securied together: the motire for this was, 
the expectation that the presence of those who re- 
mained would cause the asses to bray as usual. The 
sick and infirm were deserted, under the pretence, thal 
whilst the king was marching with his beśt troops to 
engage the ScjrthianSy they were to defend the camp. 
After circulating this report the fires were lighted, 
and Darius with the greatest expedition directed hii 
march towards the Ister: the asses, missingthe usnal 
multitude, madę so much the greater noise, by hear- 
ing which the Scythians were induced to beliere that 
the Persians still continued in their camp. 

CXXXVI. When morning appeared, they whc 
were left, perceiving themselves deserted by Darius, 
madę signals to the Scythians, and explained theii 
situation ; on which intelligence the two dirisions cl 
the Scythians, forming a junction with the Sauromats, 
the Budini, and Geloni, adranced towards the Istei 
in pursuit of the Persians ; but as the Persian army 
consisted principally of foot, who were ignorant of th« 
country, through which there were no regular paths, 
and as the Scythians were chiefly horse, and perfectly 
acąuainted with the ways, they mutually missed of 

it might, I think, be lead witb mMc\i «A^«qXa%^ ^-^ -ct^^*^^^^ 
to Keaophon, — T* 
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each other, and the Scythians amred at the bridge 
much sooner than the Persians. Herę, finding that 
the Persians were not yet come, they thus addressed 
the lonians, who were on board their yessels : — * lo- 
uians, the number of days is nofv past, and yoa 
do wrong in remaining here : if motiyes of fear have 
hitherto detained y ou, you may now break down the 
bridge, and haying recoyered your liberties, be thank- 
ful to the gods and to us : we will take care that he 
who wasformerly your master, shall neyer again make 
war on any one.' 

CXXXyiI. The lonians being met in council on 
this subject, Miltiades, the Athenian leader, and prince 
of the Chersonesus, on the Hellespont, was of opinion 
that the adyice of the Scythians should be taken, and 
lonia be thus relieyed from seryitude. Histieeus, the 
Milesian, thought differently : he represented, that 
through Darius each of them now enjoyed the so- 
yereignty of their seyeral cities ; that if the power of 
Darius was once taken away, neither he himself should 
continue supremę at Miletus, nor would any of them 
be able to retain their superiority : for it was eyident 
that all their fellow-citizens would prefer a popular 
goyemment to that of a tyrant. This argument ap- 
peared so forcible, that all they who had before as- 
sented to Miltiades, instantly adopted it. 

CXXXVIII. They who acceded to this opinion were 
also in great estimation with the king. Of the princes 
of ihe Hellespont, there were Daphnis of Abydos, Hip- 
poclus of Lampsacus, Herophantus of Parium, Metro- 
dorus the Proconnesian, Aristagoras of Cyzicum, and 
Ariston the Byzantian.^ Amongst the lonian leaders 

1 This is well known to be the modern Con&teailmo'^\^)Viv^ 
bas heen too often and too correctly desciibed Xo Tec^Vi:« ^xv^ 
t/i/ng^ from my pen. 
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were Stratias of Chios, iEacides of Samos, Łac 
the Phocean, and Histifeus the Milesian, whof 
nion preyailed in the assembly, in opposition to 
Miltiades ; the only iEoIian of conseąuence w 
present on this occasion was Aristagoras of Cyn 

CXXXIX. These leaders, acceding to tbe < 
of Histiseus, thought it would be adyisable tó 
down that part of the bridge wbich was towarc 
thia, to the extent of a bow-shot. "[this, alth( 
was of no real importance, would prevent th 
thians from passing the Ister on tbe bridge, an^ 
indace them to belieye that no inćlination was 
Ing on the part of the lonians to comply wit 
wishes : accordingly , in tbe name of the rest, H 
thus addressed them : * Men of Scythia, we c< 
your advice as of conseąuence to our interest, i 
take in good part your urging it on us. Yo 
sbown us tbe patb which we ought to pursue, ; 
are readily disposed to follow it : we shall breal 
the bridge as you recommend, and in all tbing 
discoYer tbe most earnest zeal to secure our lib 
in tbe mean time, wbilst we shall be thus emplo 
becomes you to go inpursuit of the eneniy, and 
found them, revenge yourselves and us/ 

CXL. The Scythians, placing an intire eon 
in the promises of the lonians, retumed to tbe ] 
of the Persians : they did not however find tbe 
in that particular district they tbemselyes bs 
stroyed all the fodder for the borses, and coi 
all the springs ; they might otherwise easily hav€ 
the Persians : and thus it happened, that tbe m 
which at first promised them success became ulti 
injurious, They directed their marcb to tbosi 
.of Scythia wbere they were secure of water ai 
YisioDs for their borses, thiiiWm^ ^^xsv^^N^Vi ^łk^ 
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eeting with the enemy ; but the Persian prince, 

ng the track he had before pursued, found, 

with the greatest ditiiculty, the place he aimed 

riving at the bridge by night, and finding it 

down, he was exceedingly disheartened, and 
red himself abandoned by the lonians. 
A, There was in the army of Darius an Egyp- 
ery remarkable for the loudness of his voice :* 
an Dańus ordered to adyance to the banks of 
^r, and to pronounce with all his strength the 
of * Histiaeus the Milesian :' Histiseus imme- 

heard him, and approaching with all the fleet, 
1 the Persians to repass, by again forming a 

Al, By these means the Persians escaped, 
the Scythians were a second time engaged in 

the use here madę of this Egyptian, and the particular 
i of Stentor in the Iliad, it may be presumed that it 
ustomary thing for one or morę such peraonages to he 
on eyery military expedition. At the present day 
i we may feel ourselyes inclined to dispute the utility, 
:ule the appearance of such a eharacter ; hut before 
sntion of artillery, and when the firm but silent disci- 
' the ancients, and of the Greeks in particular, is eon* 
, such men might occasionally exert their talents with 
icable efifect. 

iTen's empress mingles with the mortal crowd, 
d shouts in Steutor's sounding voice aloud ; 
ator the strong, endued with brazen lungs, 
lose throat sur pass' d the force of fifty tongues. 

;houting of Achilles from the Grecian battlements is 
ated to haye had the power of impressing terror on 
irts of the boldest warriors, and of suspending a 
lous and hard fought battle : 

th march'd the chief, and distant from the crowd 

;h on the rampart raised his yoice aloud ; 

th her own shout Minerya swells the boud^ *, 

ly atarts a8łoni8b'd, and the shores rebown^*. 

^/gb bis brazen voice the hero rear^d, 

^3 drop tbeir urms, and tremble aa tiey liftw:^* 

VOL. II. O 
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a long and fruitless pursuit. From tfais period the 
Scythians considered the lonians as the basest and most 
contemptible of mankind, speakiug of them as men at- 
tached to servitude, and incapable of freedom ; and al- 
ways using towards them the most reproachful terms. 

CXLIII. Darius proceeding through Thrace, ar- 
rived at Sestos of the Chersonesus, from whence he 
passed over into Asia : he left, howeyer, some troops 
in Europę, under the command of Megabyzns, a 
Persian^ of whom it is reported, that one day in con- 
yersation the king spoke in terms of the highest 
honor. — He was about to eat some pomegranates, and 
haying opened one, he was asked by his brother Arta- 
banus what thing there was which he would desire to 
possess in as great a ąaantity as there were seeds in 
the pomegranate? * ^ I would rather/ he replied, 
* have so many Megabyzi, than see Greece under 
my power.' This compliment he paid him publicly, 
and at this time he left him at the head of eighty 
thousand men. 

CXŁiy . This same person also, for a saying which 
I shallrelate, left behind him in the Hellespont a name 
never to be forgotten. Being at Byzantium, he leamed 
on inquiry that the Chalcedonians ' had built fheir 
city seyenteen years Before the Byzantians had founded 

1 Plutarch relates this incident in his apophthegms of Ińngs 
and illustrious generals, but applies it to Zopynis, who by 
mangling his nose, and cutting off his ears, madę himseU 
master of Babylon. 

^ The promontory on which the ancient Chalcedon stood is 

a yery fine situation, being a gentle rising ground from the 

sea, with which it is almost bounded on three sides ; fisfftber 

on the east side of it is a smali riyer which falls into tbe 

little bay to the south, that seems to have been their port; 

so that Chalcedon would \>e ealeemed «» most delightful situa- 

tion, if Constantinople wa.a not so ufe-wc \\., ^\i^^ S& vbAA«d 

Biore adyantageously situalod. — PococVe% 
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leirs^ he observed, ihat the Chalcedonians must then 
ftye been blind,. — or otherwise, haying the choice of 

situation in all respects better, they would neyer 
ave prefeired one so very inferior. Megabyzus being 
lus left with the command of the Hellespont, re* 
aced all those who were in ópposition to the MedesJ 

CXŁy. About the same time another great expe- 
ition was set on foot in Idbya, the occasion of which 

shall relate: it will be first necessary to premise 
lis : — the.posterity of the Argonauts haying been ex- 
elled from Łemnos by the Pelasgians, who had car- 
ied off from Brauron some Athenian women, sailed 
} Łacedsemon : they disembarked at Taygetus, where 
>ey madę a great fire. The Łacedaemonians pcrceiy- 
Ig this, sent to inąuire of them who and whence they 
ere : they returned for answer that they were Minyae, 
escendants of those heroes who, passing the ocean in 
le Argo, settled in Łemnos, and there begot them. — 
Hien the Łacedaemonians heard this account of their 
escent, they senta second messenger, inąuiring what 
'as the meaning of the fire they had madę, and what 
leir intentions by coming among them. Their reply 
'aa to this effect, that being ^pelled by the Pelas- 
ians, they had returned, as was reasonable, to the 
9aiitry of their ancestors, and were desirous to fix 
leir residence with them, as partakers of their lands 
ad honoTS. The Łacedaemonians expressed them- 
slyes willing to receiye them on their own terms ; and 
ley were induced to this as well from other consi- 
erations, as because the Tyndaridse ' had sailed in 

1 Herodotus, and the greater part of th« ancient writers, 
imoAt idways comprehend the Persians undei tVie 'Wdm^ ^H. 
[edes. — Larcher. 

S Castor and PoUtŁx, so called fromTyndaras, \)aeV\xa\i^^^ 
'tbeir motber Ledn, — T, 
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the Argo: they accordingly admitted tbe Minytf 
among them, assigned them lands, and distributed 
them among their tribes. The Minyse in return parted 
with the women whom they had brought from Lemnos, 
und connected themselves in mairiage with others. 

CXLYI. In a very short time these Minyse becama 
distinguished for their intemperance, making them- 
selyes not only dangerous from their ambition, but 
odious by their yices. The Łacedaemonians conceiyed 
their enormities worthy of death, and accordingly cast 
them into prison* It is to be remarked that this people 
always inflict capital punishments by night, neyer 
by day. When things were in this. situation, the 
wives of the prisoners, who were natives of the coun- 
try, and the daughters of the principal citizens, soli- 
cited permission to visit their husbands in confinement. 
As no stratagem was suspected, this was granted. 
The wives of the Minyae * accordingly entered the 
prison, and exchanged dresses with their husbands: 
by this artifice they effected their escape, and agaio 
took refuge on Taygetus. 

CXLYII. It was about this time that Theras, the 
son of Autesion, was, sent from Łacedsemon to esta- 
blish a colony. Autesion was the son of Tisamemu* 
grandson of Thersander, great-grandson of Polynices. 
This Theras was of the Cadmean family, uncle of 
Eurysthenes and Procles, the sons of Aristodemiu: 
during the minority of his nephews the regency of 
Sparta was confided to him. When his sister's sons 
grew up, and he was obliged to resign his power, h& 

1 This story is related at some length hy Yalerius Mtli- 

mu8, in which he treats of coniugal affection. The same 

autbor tells us of HypsicT«tte«i, lW\ic\ovftd wife of Mithri- 

^ates, wbo to gratify ber \\\iaWix^ «i&^\HSk%^ «sA <»»&\K&jdx 

wore tbe habit of a man. — T. 



k. 
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WAŚ little inclined to acknowlege supeńority where he 
had been accustomed to exercise it ; he therefore re-» 
fosed to remain in Sparta, but determined to join hifif 
relations. In the island no w called Thera, but for- 
merly Callista, the posterity of Membliares, son of 
Poeciles the Phoenician, lesided ; to this place Cad* 
mus, son of Agenor, was driven, when in search of 
Europa ; and either from partiality to the country, or 
from prejudice of one kind or other, he left there, 
among other Phoenicians, Membliares his relation. 
These men inhabited the island of Callista eight years 
before Theras arrived from Lacedaemon. 

CXLVIII. To this people Theras came, with a 
select number from the different Spartan tribes : he 
bad no hostile views, but a sin cerę wish to dwell with 
them on terms of amity. The Minyae having escaped 
from prison, and taken refuge on Mount Taygetus, 
the Lacedaemonians were still determined to put them 
to death ; Theras, however, interceded in their behalf, 
and engaged to preyail on them to quit their situation. 
His proposal was accepted, and accordingly, with 
tbree yessels of thirty oars, he sailed to join the 
descęndants of Membliares, taking with him only a 
smali number of the Minyae. The far greater part of 
them had madę an attack on the Paroreatse, and the 
Caucons, and expelled them from their country ; di- 
yiding themselyes afterwards into six bodies, they 
biult the same number of towns, namely, Łepreus, 
Magistus, Thrixas, Pyrgus, Epius, and Nudius : of 
tbese, the greater part have in my time been destroyed 
by the Eleans. The island before mentioned is called 
Theras, from the name of its founder. 

CXLIX. The son of Theras refuaing lo ^^ŚW^^ 
him, his fatber left himy as he liimseYl o\i^etN^\, "^ 
^beep amongat wohea. ; from which aayia^^^^^^^owsi^ 
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man got the name of Oiolycns, which he 6ver aftcr-* 
wards retained. Oiolycus had a son named ^gens, 
who gave bis name to the iEgidse, a considerable 
Spartan tribe, wbo, finding tbemselyes in dangerof 
leaving no posteńty bebind tbem, built, by the direc' 
tion of the oracie, a shrkie to the faries* of Łains 

1 With a view to the infnnnitimi wnń amusement of the 
English reader, I subjom a few particulars conceming the 
furies. 

They were three in number, the danghters of Night and 
Acheron : some haye added a fourth ; their names, Alecto, 
Tisiphone, and Megaera; their residence in the infemalre- 
gions ; their office to torment the wicked. 

They were worshipped at Athens, and first of all by Ores- 
tes, when acquitted by the areopagites of matricide. .^schy- 
lus was the first person who represented them as haying 
snakes instead of hafr. Their name in hearen was Dirte ; on 
earth they were called FurisB and Enmenides ; their name in 
the regions below was Stygise Canes. The ancient authon, 
both Greek and Latin, aboand with passages descriptiye of 
their attributes and influence : the foUowing animated apo* 
strophe to them is from ^schylus — Mr. Potter's rersion : 

Śee this grisly troop, 
Sleep has oppressM them, and their bafflea ragę 
Shall fail. — Grim-visaged haes, grown old 
In loathed yirginity : nor god nor man 
Approach'd their bed, nor sayage of the wilds ; 
For they were bom for mischiefs, and their haunts 
In dreary darkness, 'midst the yawning gnlfs 
Of Tartanis beneath, by men abhorr'd. 
And by the Olympian gods. 
After giying the aboye ąuotation from ^schylus, it may 
not be unnecessary to add, that the three whom 1 haye speci- 
fied by name were only the three principal, or supremę of 
n^any furies. Herę the furies of Laius and GBdipus are men* 
tioned, because particular furies were, as it seems, supposed 
ready to ayenge^ the murder of every indiyidual ; 

Thee may th* Erinnys of thy sons destroy. 

Eurip* Medea, 

Or the manes themselyes became furies for that purpose : 

Tbeir shades shall pour tlie\TyfeXic,e«xv<ift on. thy head. — Ib, 

Orestes in his madness caWa "Łlectw. on^ ol \i\^^xvrvfe^\ ^^\ 

if^ oae of thoB^ which «tten4©d t<» XQinŁfcuxVvtt.v 
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and CEidipiis; this succeeded to their wisi. A cir- 
cumstance similar to this happened afterwards in th« 
island of Thera to the descendants of this tribe. 

CŁ. Thus far the accounts of the Łacedsemonians 
and Thereans agree ; what foliowa is related ou the 
authority of the latt0r only : — Grinus, son of iEsanius, 
and descended from the aboye Theras, was prince of 
the island ; he went to Delphi, carrying with him a 
hecatomb for «acrifice, and accompanied, amongst 
others of his citizens, by Battus the son of Polymnes- 
tns, of the family of Euthymus a Minyan : Grinus, 
consulting the oracie about something of a different 
naturę, was commanded by the Pythjan to build a 
city in Łibya. * I,' replied the prince, * am too old 
and too infirm for such an undertaking ; suffer it to 
deyolye on some of these younger persons who ac- 
company me ;' at the same time he pointed to Battus. 
On their return they paid no rcgard to the injunction 
of the oracie, being both ignorant of the situation of 
Łibya, and not caring to send from them a colony on 
80 precarious an adyenture. 

CLI. For seyen years after the aboye eyent it 
neyer rained in Thera ; in conseąuence of which eyery 
tree in the place perished, except one. The inha* 
bitants consulted the oracie, when the seuding a colony 
to Łibya was again recommended by the Pythian : as 
therefore no altematiye remained, they sent some 
emissaries into Crete, to inąuire whether any of the 
natives or strangers residing amongst them had eyer 

Off, let me eo : I know tbee who thou art. 
One of my niries, and thou grapplest with me. 
To whirl me into Tartarus. — Avaunt l—Orestes, 

It stands at present in the yersion the furiea *, vlivc>\i v^ 
wroDjs, 
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yicited Łibya. The persons employed on thid occa- 
sioUi after going orer the whole island, came at lengtii 
to the city Itanns, where they became acąuainted with 
a certain dyer of purple^ whose name was Corobius : 
this man informed them that he was once driven l^ 
contrary winds into Łibya, and had landed there, o» 
the island of Platea: they therefore bai^ined with 
him for a certain > sam to accompany them to Thera. 
Very few were induced to leave Thera on this busi- 
ness ; they who did go were conducted by Corobius* 
who was left on the , island he had described, witb 
proYisions for some months ; the rest of the party 
madę their way back by sea as expeditiously as pos- 
jsible, to acąuaint the Thereans with the eyent. 
. CLII. By their omitting to return at the time ap- 
pointed, Corobius was reduced to the greatest dis- 
tress: it happened, howerer, that a Samian yessel* 
whose commander's name was Colaeus, was, in its 
course towards Egypt, driven on the island of Platea : 
these Samiansy hearing the story of Corobius, left 
him provisions for a twelvemonth» On leaying thi$ 
island with a wish to go to Egypt, the winds com- 
pelled them to take their course westward, and con<* 
tinuing without intermission, carried them beyond the 
Columns of Hercules, till, as it should seem by soroe- 
what morę than human interposition, they arriyed at 
Tartessus. As this was a port then but little known^ 
their yoyage ultimately proved very adyantageous : 
80 . that, excepting Sostrates, with whom there can be 
no competition, no Greeks were ever before so for- 
tunate in any commercial undertaking. With six 
talents, which was a tenth part of what they gained, 
^he Samians madę a brazęn yase, in the shape of an 
ArgoUc goblet, round the W\m oi ^\i\K\i\\ve beads of 
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griffins * were re^larly disposed : this was deposited 
in the tempie of Juno, where it is supported by three 
colossal figures, seyen cubits bigb, refiting on their 
knees* This was the first occasion of the particular 
intimacy which afterwards subsisted between the 
Samians and the people of Cyrene and Thera. 

CLIII. The Thereans, haying left Corobius behind^ 
retumed, and informed their coinitr3mien that they 
had madę a settlement in an island belong^ng to Łibya : 
they, in consequence, determined that from each of 
their seyen cities a select number should be sent, and 
that if these happened to be brothers, it should be 
determined by lot who should go ; and that finally^ 
Battus should be their prince and leader : they sent 
accordingly to Platea two ships of fifty oars. 

CLIV. With this account, as given by the The- 
f eans, the Cyreiieans agree, except in what relates to 
Battus : here they diflfer exceedingly, and tell, in con- 
tradiction, the foUowing history : — there is a town in 
Crete, named Oaxus, where Etearchus was once king: 
haying lost his wife, by whom be had a daughter^ 
called Phronima, he married a second time : no sooner 
did his last wife take possession of his house thaii 
she proyed herself to Phronima a real step-mother« 
Not content with injuring ber by eyery species of 
4;ruelty and ill-treatment, she at length upbraided ber 
lyith being unchaste, and persuaded ber husband to 

t In a former notę -on this word I neglected to inform thd 
reader that in Brownie Yulgar Errors there is a chapter on 
the subject of griffins, yery cuńous and entertaining. Thia 
author satisfactorily explains the Greek word gryps to mean 
no morę than a particular kind of eagle or yulture : being 
compounded of a Ilon and an eagle, it is a happy emblem oC 
yalor and magnanimi ty, and therefore appUc«k\AQ \a 'CTv\ic^ik« 
gśneraJa, &c. ; and from this it is borne in t\iQ co^\. oi ^rcsi'^ 
o f many noble familiea in Europę.— T, 
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belieye śo. Deluded by the artifice of his wife, lie 
perpetrated the following act of barbarity against hii 
daughter : there was at Oaxus a merchant of Thera, 
whose name was Themison ; of him, after showing 
him the usual ńtes of hospitality, he exacted an oatk 
that he would comply with. whatever he should re- 
quire ; having done this, he delivered him his daugh- 
ter, ordering him to throw her into the sea. The- 
mison reflected with unfeigned sorrow on the artifice 
which had been practised on him, and the obligation 
imposed : he determined, howeyer, what to do : he 
took the damsel, and haying sailed to some distance 
from land, to fulfil his oath, secnred a ropę about her, 
and plunged her into the sea ; but he immediately 
took her out again, and carried her to Thera. 

CLV. Herę Polymnestus, a Therean of some im- 
portance, took Phronima to be his coneubine, awl 
after a certain time had by her a son, remarkable fof 
his shrill and stammering yoice: his name, as the 
Thereans and Cyreneans assert, was Battus, bUt I 
think it was something else. He was not, I think, 
called Battus till after his arriyal in Łibya ; he wai 
then so named, either on account of the answer of the 
oracie, or from the sabsequent dignity which he at- 
tained. Battus, in the Łibyan tongue, signifies i 
prince ; and I should think that the Pythian, fore* 
seeing he was to reign in Libya, distinguished him by 
this African title. As soon as he grew up he went to 
Delphi, to consult the oracie conceming the imper- 
fection of his yoice : the answer he receiyed was this : 

Hence, Battus ! of your roice inquire no morę ; 

But found a city on the Libyan shore. 

This is the same as if she had said in Greek, ' In- 

guire do morę, O king, coTvceT\i\w^ ^wvt yoice.' To 

this Battu8 replied ; ' O )ł\»c, 1 ^-^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ 
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eonnt of my infirmity of tongue ; you in return 
impose on me au undertaking^ which is impossible : 
for how can I, who haye neither forces nor money, 
establish a colony in Łibya ?* He could not, bowever| 
obtain any otber answer, wbich, wben be found to be 
the case, be retumed to Tbera. 

CLVI. Not loDg afterwards, be, witb tbe rest of tbc 
Tbereans, were yisited by many and great calamities ; 
and not knowing to wbat cause tbey sbould impnte 
tbem, tbey sent to Delpbi, to consult tbe oracie on 
tbe snbject. Tbe Pytbian informed tbem tbat if tbey 
would colonise Cyrene in Libya, under tbe conduct 
of Battos, things would certainly go better witb tbem : 
tbey accordingly despatcbed Battus to accomplisb tbis, 
witb iwo fifty-oared yessels. Tbese men acting from 
eompulsion, set sail for Łibya, but soon returned to 
Tbera: but tbe Tbereans forcibly preventing tbeir 
landing, ordered tbem to return from wbence tbey 
-came. Tbus circumstanced, tbey again set sail, and 
founded a city in an island contiguous to Łibya, 
called, as we bave before remarked, Platea : tbis city 
is said to be equal in size to tbat in wbicb tbe Cyre« 
neans now reside. 

CŁYII. Tbey continned in tbis^ place for tbe space 
of two years ; but finding tbeir ill fortunę still pursue 
tbem, tbey again sailed to Delpbi to inquire of tbe 
oracie, leaying only one of tbeir party bebind tbem : 
wben tbey desired to know wby, baying establisbed 
tbemselyes in Łibya, tbey bad experienced no favor- 
able rererse of fortunę, tbe Pytbian madę tbem tbis 
answer : — 

Know'8t thou then Libya better than the god, 
Wbose fertile ahorea tby feet bave iievei tto^^ 
Hę who bas well explored tbem thua ievV\«^ ^ 
/ can but wonder at a man so wiae \ 
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On hearing this, Battus, and they who were with bini) 
again returned ; for the deity still persevered in re- 
qairing them to form a settlement in libya, wbere 
they bad not yet been : toncbing tberefbre at Platea, 
tbey took on board him whom they had left, and esta- 
blished their colony in Łibya itself. The place they 
Belected was Aziris, immediately opposite to where 
they had before resided ; two sides of whicb wert 
inclosed by a beantiful rangę of hills, and a third 
agreeably watered by a river. 

CLVIII. At this place they' continued 8ix yearg ; 
when, at the desire of the Łibyans, who promised to 
conduct them to a better situation, they remored. 
The Łibyans accordingly became their guides, and 
had 80 concerted the matter, as to take care that the 
Greeks should pass through the most beautiful part of 
their country by night : the direction they took was 
westward, the name of the country they w^re not per- 
mitted to see was Irasa. They came at length to what 
is called the fountain of Apollo : — * Men of Greece/ 
said the Łibyans, * the heayens are here opened to 
you, and here it will be proper for you to reside/ 

CŁIX. During the life of Battus, who reigned forty 
years, and under Arcesilaus his son, who reigned six- 
teen, the Cyreneails remained in this colony without 
any alteration with respect to their numbers: hut 
under their third prince, who was also called Battus, 
and who was surnamed the Happy, the Pythian, hy 
ber declarations, excited a generał propensity in tbe 
Greeks to migrate to Łibya, and join themselyes to 
the Cyreneans. The Cyrcneans, indeed, had invited 
them to a share of their possessions, but the oracie 
bad also thus expressed itself: 

Who seeks not Lib^a tiW X\ve\Mi^^ «tfe ^^%^» 
Let him for sad repeut»acft\>ft ^x%^«i%^% 
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rhe Greeks therefore in great numbers settled them* 
leWea at Cyrene. The neighboring Łibyans with 
heir king Adicran, seeing themselyes injuriously de- 
priyed of a oonsiderable part of their lands, and ex« 
posed to much insulting treatment» madę a tender of 
themselyes and their country to Apries, soyereign cf 
Egypt : this prince assembled a numerous army of 
Egyptians, and seut them to attack Cyrene. The 
Cyreneans drew themselyes up at Irasa, near the 
fountain Thestis, and in a fixed battle routed the 
Egyptians, who till now, from their ignorance, had 
despised the Grecian power. The battle was so de* 
cisiye, that yery few of the Egyptians retumed to 
their country : they were on this account so esaspe- 
rated against Apries, that they reyolted from hió 
authority. 

CŁX. Arcesilaus, the son of this Battus, succeeded 
to the throne : he was at first engaged in some contest 
with his brothers, but they remoyed themselyes from 
him to another part of labya, where after some deli- 
beration they founded a city. They called it Barce, 
which name it still retains. Whilst they were em 
ployed on this business they endeayored to excite the 
Łibyans against the Cyreneans. Arcesilaus without 
hesitation commenced hostilities both against thosQ 
who had reyolted from him, and against the Africans 
who had receiyed them ; intimidated by which, thesd 
latter fled to their countrymen who were situated 
morę to the east. Arcesilaus perseyered in pursuing 
them till he arriyed at Łeucon, and here the Łibyans 
diflcoy^red an inclination to try the eyent of a battle. 
They accordingly engaged, and the Cyreneans were 
so effectually routed, that seyen thousand of l\v<^\t 
men in arms fell in the field. ArcesWooia ^i\i&x ^y& 
calamity feU sick, and wa« strangled "by V\& >atO0to«t 



I 
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Aliarcbusy wbilst in the act of taking flome medicine. 
The wife of Arcesilaus, whose name was £r3rxo, re- 
irenged by some stratagem on his murderer the death 
of ber busband. 

CŁXI. Arcesilaus was sncceeded in bis authority 
by bis son Battus, a boy who was lamę, and bad otber- 
wise an infirmity in bis feet. The Cyreneans, af- 
flicted by tbeir recent calamities, sent to Delphi, de- 
siring to know what system of life wotdd most effec- 
tually secure tbeir tranąnillity. The Pythian in reply, 
recommended tbem to procure from Mantinea,' in 
Arcadia, some one to compose tbeir disturbances. 
Accordingly, at the request of the Cyreneans, the 
Mantineans sent tbem Demonas, a man wbo enjoyed 
the Hniyersal esteem of bis countrymen. ArriYing at 
Cyrene, bis first care was to make bimself acqnainted 
with tbeir affairs; be then diyided the i>eople into 
three distinct tribes : the first comprebended the The- 
reans and tbeir neigbbors ; the second the Pelopon- 
nesians and Cretans ; the tbird all the inbabitants of 
the islands. He assigned a certain portion of land, 
with some distinct priyileges, to Battns ; but all the 
other adyantages wbich the kings bad before arro- 
gated to themselyes be gaye to the power of the 
people. 

CŁX1I. Tbings remained in tbis situation during 
the life of Battus : but in the time of his son an 
ambitious struggle for power was the occasion of great 
disturbances. Arcesilaus, son of the lamę Battus 
by Pberetime, refused to submit to the regulations of 
Pemonax the Mantinean, and demanded to^fce re- 
stored to the dignity of his ancestors. A great tumult 

1 This place became celebrtite^ >i'5 \iv^ ^^i\^ ^^ Y^-^^aBai- 
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ras excited, but the conseąuence was, that Arcesilaus 
ras compelled to tale refuge at Samos, whilst his 
lother Pheretime fled to Salamis in Cyprus. Euel- 
\kon had at this time the gOYernment of Salamis ; the 
ame person who dedicated at Delphi a most beautiful 
enser, now deposited in the Cońnthian treasury. To 
im Pheretime madę application^ entreating him to 
3ad an army against Cyrene, for the purpose of re- 
toring her and her son. He madę her many presents, 
•ut refused to assist her with an army. Pheretime 
ccepted his liberality with thanks^ but endeayored 

conyince him that his assisting her with forces 
rould be much morę honorable. On her perseyering 

1 this request, after every present she received, Euel- 
boa was at length induced to send her a gold spindle, 
ud a distaff with wool ; obserying that for a woman 
his was a morę suitable present than an army. 

CIiXIII. In the mean time Arcesilaus was inde- 
atigable at Samos ; by promising a diyision of lands, 
le assembled a numerous army: he then sailed to 
>elphiy to make inąuiry conceming the eyent of his 
eturn. The Pythian madę him this answer : * To 
bur Batti, and to as many of the name of Arcesilaus, 
LpoUo has granted the dominion of Cyrene. Beyond 
hese eight generations the deity forbids eyen the 
ittempt to reign : to you it is recommended to return, 
ind liye tranąuilly at home. If you happen to fiud a 
umace fiUed with earthen yessels, do not suffer them 
o be baked, but throw them into the air : if you set 
Ire to the furnace^ beware of entering a place sur- 
■ounded by water. If, you disregard this injunction, 
rou will perish yourself, as will also a yery beautiful 

ChXIV. Tbe Pytbi&n madę tbis reply to kTCi«iS\- 
wjs: he boweyer retumed to Cyrene -wil^ iCiaft i«tc«sk 
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he bad raised at Samos ; and haylng recorered bij 
autbority, tbougbt no morę of tbe oracie. He pro- 
ceeded to institute a persecution against those wbo, 
taking up arms against bim, bad compelled bim to fly. 
Some of tbese sougbt and found a refuge in exile, 
otbers were taken into custody and sent to Cyprus, to 
undergo tbe punisbment of deatb. Tbese tbe Cni- 
dians deliyered, for tbey toucbed at tbeir islandiB 
tbeir passage, and tbey were afterwards transported to 
Tbera: a number of them fled to a large tower, tbe 
property of an indiyidual named Aglomacbiis; but 
Arcesilaus destroyed tbem, tower and all, by fire. No 
sooner bad be perpetrated tbis deed tban' be remem- 
bered tbe declaration of tbe oracie, wbicb forbade 
bim to set fire to a furnace fiUed witb eartben yessels : 
fearing tberefore to suffer for wbat be bad done, he 
retired from Cyrene, wbicb place be considered as 
surrounded . by water. He bad married a relation, 
tbe daugbter of Alazir, king of Barce ; to bim tbere- 
fore be went ; but on bis appearing in public, the 
Barceans, in conjunction witb some Cyrenean fugi- 
tives, put bim to deatb, togetber witb Alazir bill 
fatber-in-law. Sucb was tbe fate of Arcesilaus, hc 
baving, designedly or from accident, yiolated tbe in- 
junctions of tbe oracie. 

CLXV. Wbilst tbe son was tbus bastening bii 
destiny at Barce Pberetime, bis motber, enjoyed at 
Cyrene tbe supremę autbority; and amongst otber 
regal acts, presided in tbe senate. But as soon as sbe 
received intelligence of tbe deatb of Arcesilaus sbe 
sougbt refuge in Egypt. Her son bad some claims otf 
tbe liberality of Cambyses, son of Cyrus ; be^bad de^ 
livered Cyrene into his power, and paid bim tribute^ 
On her arriral in Egypt she ipies^TAfc^ \i^T%^\f before 
Arymdes in ihfi character oi a. swgv'^\«»^> %si\\#^ 
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iught him to reyenge her cause, pretending tłiat her 
In had lost his life, merely on account of his attach- 
ent to the Medes. 

CLXVI. This Aryandes had been appointed praefect 
r Egypt by Cambyses ; but afterwards, presuming to 
yal Darius, he ^as by him put to death. He had 
sard, and indeed he had seen, that Dańus was de- 
rons to leaye some monnment of himself, which 
lonld exceed all the efforts of his prcdecessors. He 
lought proper to attempt somewhat similar, but it 
>st him his life. Dańus had issued a coin ' of the 
3ry purest gold ; the praefect of Egypt issued one of 
le purest silyer, and called it an Aryandic. It may 
all be seen, and is much admired for its purity. Da- 
us hearing of this, condemned him to death, pre- 
inding that he had rebelled against him. 

CŁXyiI. At this time Aryandes, taking compassion 
a Pheretime, deliyered to her command all the land 
ad sea forces of Egypt. To Amasis, a Maraphian, 

1 ' About the same time seem to haye been coined those 
jnous pieces of gold called Darics, which by reason of their 
aeness were for seyeral ages preferred before all other coin 
ironghout the £ast : for we are told that the author of this 
>in was not Darius Hystaspes, as some haye imagined, but 

morę ancient Darius. But there is no ancienter Darius 
lentioned to haye reigned in the £ast, excepting only this 
>ariu8, whom the Scripture calls Darius the Median ; and 
lerefore it is most likely he was the author of this coin, and 
lat dimng the two years that he reigned at Babylon, while 
yrus was absent on his Syrian, Egyptian, and other expe- 
Ltions, he caused it to be madę there out of the yast quantity 
fgold which had been brought thither into the treasury ; 
om hence it became dispersed all oyer the East, and also 
ito Greece, where it was of great reputation ; according to 
^. Bernard, it weighed two grains morę than one of our 
uineas ; but the fineness added much morę to its yalue : for 
; was in a manner all of pure gold, haying nonę, ot ^X. \«k^«x 
ery little alloj in it: and therefore may be weVVTecVoti«^^& 
fe proportion of gold and silrer now standa mtb. us, \Ai\ift 
vrłb ewenty'£r0 abiUinga of our money •' — Prideaui. 

^^^' VOL. II. ^ 
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he intnisted the conduct of the army ; and Badre, i 
Pasargadian by birth, had the direction of the fieet. 
Before hówever they proceeded on any expedition a 
herald was despatched to Barce, demanding the name 
of the person who had assassinated Arcesilans. The 
Barceans replied, that they were eqiially concemed, 
for he had repeatedly injured them all. Haying re- 
ceiyed this answer, Aryandes pennitted his forces to 
proceed with Pheretime. 

CLXVIII. This was the pretence with Aryandes 
for commencing hostilities ; but I am rather inclined 
to think that he had the subjection of the Łibyans in 
yiew. The nations of Łibya are many and yarions; 
few of them had eyer submitted to Darius, and most 
of them held him in contempt. Beginning from 
Egypt, the Libyans are to be enuroerated in the order 
following : — The first are' the Adyrmachidae; whose 
mann«rs are in eyery respect Egyptian ; their dress 
Łibyan. On each leg their wiyes wear a ring of brass. 
They suffer their hair to grow : if they catch any fleas 
on their bodies, they first bite and then throw them 
away. They are the ouly people of Łibya who do 
this. It is also peculiar to them to present their 
daughters to the king just before their marriage. The 
Adyrmachidse occupy the country between Egypt and 
the port of Pleunos. 

CLXIX. Next to these are the Giligammse, who 
dwell towards the west as far as the island of Aphro- 
disias. In the midst of this region is the island of 
Platea, which the Cyreneans colonised. The harbor 
of Menelaus and Aziris, possessed also by the Cy- 
reneans, is on the continent. Silphium begins where 
tbese terminate, and is continued from Platea to the 
month of the Syrtes. T!\xft m^iwwet^ ^1 ^<^si!^ ^«A^le 
ly resemble those ol lViW ii«v^Q;t^^ 
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CŁXX. From the west, and immediately ' i]ext to 
the Giligammae, are the Asbystse. They are above 
•Cyrene, but haye no communication with the sea- 
coastSy which are occupied by the Cyreneans. They 
are beyond all the Łibyans remarkable for their use of 
chariots drawn by four horses ; and in most respects 
they imitate the manners of the Cyreneans. 

CŁXXI. On the western borders of this people 
dwell the Auschisse : their district commences above 
Barce, and is continned to the sea, near the Euespe- 
rides. The Cabales, an inconsiderable nation, inhabit 
towards the centrę of the Anschisse, and extend them- 
selyes to the sea-coast near Tauchira, a town belong- 
ing to Barce. The Cabales have the same cnstoms as 
the people beyond Cyrene. 

CLXXII. The powerful nation of the Nasamones 
border on the Auschisse towards the west. This peo- 
ple, during the summer season, leave their cattle on 
the sea-coast, and go np the <;ountry to a place called 
Augila to gather dates. On this spot the palms are 
eqaally numerous, large, and fruitful : they also htint 
for locusts ; which, haring dried in the sun, they re- 
duce to a powder, and eat mixed with milk. Each 
person is allowed -to have several wives, with whom 
they cohabit in the manner of the Massageta? ; first 
fixing a staflf in the earth before their tent. When 
the Nasamones marry, the bride always permits 
every one of the guests to kiss her, each of whom 
makes her a present brought with him for the purpose. 
Their modę of diyination and of taking an oath is this: 
.they place their hands on the tombs of those who hare 
been most eminent for their integrity and virtue, and 
«wear by their names. When they exeTc\se ^\n*\w^- 
laon tbeyupproach the monuments of their aivc.e«\QT^, 
and tbere, haring said their prayers, com^pose \Yife\si- 
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selves to sleep. They regulate tlłeir subseąii 
duet by such yisions as they may then haye. 
they pledge their word they drink alternat< 
each other's hands.^ Tf no liquid is near t1 
some dust from the ground, and lick it wi 
tongue. 

CŁXXIII. Next to the Nasamones are the 
who formerly perished by the foUowing accic 
south wind had dried up all their reseryoirs ; 
whole country, as far as the S3nrtes, was des 
water. They resolved, accordingly, after t 
consultation, to make a hostile expedition aga 
sOuth wind ; the consequence was (I only reh 
the Africans inform me) that on their arriya 

1 The ancient ceremony of the Nasamones to di 
each other's hands, in pledging their faith, is at th* 
period the only ceremony obseryed in the marriag 
Algerines.— 5/jaw?. 

2 A measure like this would haye been prepost 
tbe extreme. Herodotus therefore does not credi 
only relate/ says he, ' what the Africans inform mt 
are the terms always used by our historian when he 
nicates any dubious matter. It seems yery probable 
Nasamones destroyedthe Psylli to possess their coui 
that they circulated this fable amongst their neighb< 
Pliny, book yii. chap. 2. — Larcher. 

Herodotus makes no mention of the qnality whi 
people possessed, and which in subseqaent times i 
them so celebrated, that of managing serpents w 
wonderfui dexterity. 

See also Sayary, yol. i. p. 63. 

' You are acąuainted with the Psylli, those celebr; 

pent eaters of antiąuity, who sported with the bite o 

and the credulity of the people. Many of them i: 

Cyrene, a city west of Alezandria, and formerly dc 

on Egypt. You know the pitiful vanity of Octay: 

wished the captiye Cleopatra sbould grace his ti 

car ; and, chagrined to see that proud woman escape 1 

comin^nded one of the Psylli to suck the wound t 

had madę* Fniitless wete \v\a eSoT\,a *, \Xi^ ^oison '. 

rerted tbe whole mass oi \Aoo^, noi co\3\^ NJsi^k «xx^1' 

resłore ber to life.* 
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deserts the south wind oyerwhelmed them beneath the 
aands. The Psylli being thus destroyed the Nasa- 
mones took possession of their lands. 

CŁXXIV. Beyond these, south ward, in a country 
infested by sayage beasts, dwell the Garamantes, who 
aroid erery kind of communication with men, are 
ignorant of the use of all military weapons, and totally 
unable to defend themselyes. 

CLXXV. These people live beyond the Nasamones ; 
but towards the sea-coast, westward, are the Macse. 
it is the custom of this people to leaye a tuft of hair 
in the centrę of the head, carefully shaving the rest. 
When they make war their only coverings are the 
akins of ostriches. The riyer Cinyps rises amongst 
these in a hill, said to be sacred to the Graces, whence 
it continues its course to the sea. This hill of the 
Graces is well coyered with trees ; whereas the rest 
of Africa, as I haye before obsenred, is yery barren of 
wood. The distance from the hill to the sea is two 
hundred stadia. 

CŁXXyi. The Gindanes are next to the Maca*. 
Of the wiyes of this people it is said that they wear 
round their ancles as many bandages as they haye 
had loyers. The morę of these each possesses the 
morę she is esteemed, as haying been beloyed by the 
greater number of the other sex. 

GŁXXyiI. The neck of land which stretches from 
the country of the Gindanes towards the sea is pos- 
868864 by the Łotophagi, who liye intirely on the fruit 
•f the lotos. The lotos is of the size of the mastic, 
ind ^eet like the datę ; and the Łotophagi make of it 
a kiiid of winę. 

CLXXVIII. Towards the sea the Macblyea Aaot^^et 

on the Lotopbagi, They also feed on the \o\oa,^o\x^ 

^ot 80 intirely aa tkeir aejghJbprs. They eiLt^n^ «k» W 
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as a great stream called the Triton, which enterś intó 
an extensive lakę named Tritonis^ in which is thc^ 
island of Phla. An oracular declaration, they say, 
had foretold that some Łacedsemonians shonld settle 
themselyes here. 

CLXXIX. The particolars are these : when Jason 
had coDstructed the Argo at the foot of Mount Pelion 
he carried on board a hecatomb for sacrifice, with a 
brazen tripod : he sailed round the Peloponnesus with 
the intention to yisit Delphi. As he approached Ma- 
lea a north wind drore him to the African coast ;' and 
before he coold discoyer land he got amongst the shal^ 
lows of the lakę Tritonis : not being able to extricate 
himself fróm this situation, a Triton is said to hare 
appeared to him, and to haye promised him a secnre 
and easy passage,. proyided he would giye him the 
tripod. To this Jason assented ; and the Triton haying 
fulfiUed his engagement, he placed the tripod in his 
tempie, from whence he communicated to Jason and 
his companions what was afterwards to happen. 
Amongst other things, he said, that wheneyer a de- 
scendant of these Argonauts should take away thiś 
tripod there would be infallibly an hundred Grecian 
cities near the lakę of Tritonis. The Afrlcans, hear- 
ing this prediction, are said to haye concealed the 
tripod. 

CŁXXX. Next to the Machlyes liye the Ausenses. 

1 * Some references to the Argonautic ezpedition,' says 
Mr. Bryant, ' are interspersed in most of the writings of the 
ancients, but there is scarce a oircumstance conceming it in 
which they are agreed. In respect to the first setting out of 
the Argo, most make it pass northward to Lemnos and the 
Hellespont: but Herodotus says that Jason first sailed to« 
wards Delpni, and was carried to the Syrtic sea of Libya, and 
Ąhen pursued his yoyage to lYie 'E.\riAiv«, Neither can the era 

of tbe expedition be &ett\edwix!bo\\XTvxTas^^\s^Tsa3L^d^^ 

£oaltie8/'^ee the Analym^ vo\. u. 4av* 
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The above two uations inhabit the opposite sides of 
Xiake Tritonis. The Machlyes sufFer their hair to 
grow behind the head ; the Ausenses before. They 
haye an annnal festival in honor of Minerva, in which 
the young women, diyiding themselves into two sepa- 
rata bands, engage each other with stones and clubs. 
These rites, they say, were instituted by their fore- 
fathers, in yeneration of her whom we cali Minerya ; 
and if any one die in consequence of wounds receiyed 
in this contest, they say that she was no yirgin. Be* 
fore the conclusion of the fight they obserye this cus- 
tom': she who by common consent fought the best bas 
;a Corinthian helmet placed on her head, is clothed in 
Grecian armor, and carried in a chariot round the 
lakę. How the yirgins were decorated in this so- 
lemnity, before they had any knowlege of the Greeks, 
I am not able to say ; probably they might use Egyp- 
tian arms. We raay yenture to affirm that the Greeks 
borrowed from Egypt the shield and the helmet. It 
is pretended that Minerya was the daughter of Nep- 
tuna, and the diyinity of the lakę Tritonis ; and that 
from some triiling disagreement with her iather she 
put herself under the protection of Jupiter, who after- 
wards adopted her as his daughter. Eyery three 
months the men hołd a public assembly ; before which 
each woman who bas had a strong healthy boy pro- 
duces him, and the man whom he most resembles is 
ćonsidered as his father. 

CLXXXI. The Africans who inhabit the sea-coast 
are termed Nomades. The morę inland parts of Africa, 
beyond these, abound with wild beasts ; remoter still 
is one yast saudy desert, from the Egyptian Thebes to 
the Columnś of Hercules.^ Penetrating this desettloi 

1 las formernóte on the Columna of Hetc^©a\ OTsa\XfeV\» 
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the space of a ten days' journey, vast pillars of salt are 
discorered ; from the summits of which flows a stream 
of water, equally cool and sweet. This distńct is 
possessed by the last of those who inhabit the deserts 
beyond the centrę and ruder part of Africa. The 
Ąmmonians, who possess the tempie of the Thehan 
Jupiter, are the people nearest from this place to 
Thebes, from which they are distant a ten days' jour- 
ney. There is an image of Jupiter at Thebes, as I 
have before remarked, with the head of a goat. The 
Ąmmonians haye also a fountain of water, which at 
the dawn of moming is warm, as the day advanc^ it 
chillSy and at noon becomes excessively cold. When 
it is at the coldest point they use it to water their gar- 
dens : as the day declines its coldnęss diminishes ; at 
sunset it is again warm, and its warmth gradually in- 
creases till midnight, when it is absolutely in a boiling 
State. After this period, as the moming adrances, it 
grows again progressiyely colder. This is called the 
fountain of the sun.* 

CLXXXII. Passing onward beyond the Ąmmo- 
nians into the desert for ten days morę, another hill 
of salt ^ occurs ; it resembles that which is found 

mention that morę anciently, according to ^lian, these were 
ćalled the Columns of Briareus. This is also mentioned by 
Aństotle. But when Hercules had, by the destruction of 
yarious monsters, rendered essential seryice to masJcind, they 
were, out of honor to his memory, named the Colomns m 
Hercules. — T. 

1 Diodorus Siculus describes this fountain nearly in the 
same terms with Herodotus. Herodotus does not teU uś that 
the Ąmmonians yenerated this fountain ; but as they called it 
the fountain of the sun, it is probable that they did. In re- 
moter times, men almost unirersally worshipped streams and 
fountains, if distinguished by any peculiar properties : all 
fountaina were originally dedico^led tx) the sun, as to the fint 

principle of motion. — T. 

• ^ I ńnd the foUowing descriptioB. ^i \^ifc^^KaL ^jH «^\,\sw 
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amoDgst the Ammonians, and bas a spring of wafer : 
the place is inhabited, and callcd Augila, and berę tbe 
Nasamones come to gatber tbeir dates. 

CŁXXXIII. Atanotberten days' distance from tbe 
Augilae tbere is anotber bUl of salt witb water, as well 
aa a great number of palms, wbicb like tbose before 
descHbed are exceedingly prodnctiye : tbis place is 
inbabited by tbe nunierous nation of tbe Garamantes ; 
tbey cover tbe beds of salt witb eartb, and tben plant 
it. From tbem to tbe Łotopbagi is a yery short dis- 
tance ; but from tbese latter it is a jonrney of tbirty 
days to tbat nation among wbom is a species of oxen 
whicb walk backwards wbilst tbey are feeding : tbeir 
boms ^ are so formed tbat tbey cannot do otherwise ; 
tbey are before so long, and curyed in sucb a manner, 
tbat if tbey did not recede as tbey fed tbey wonld 
stick in tbe ground : in otber respects tbey do not 
differ from otber animals of tbe same genus, unless we 
except tbe thickness of tbeir skins. Tbese Gara- 
mantes, sitting in carriages drawn by fonr borses, giye 
cbase to tbe Etbiopian Troglodytse,^ wbo, of all tbe 

Abyssinia, in Lobo's Yoyage : ' These plains are surrounded 
witb bigh mountains, continually coyered with thick cloads, 
wbicb tne sun draws from tbe lakes tbat are berę, from whicb 
tbe water rans down into the plain, and is there congealed into 
salt. Nothing can be morę curious than to see the cbannels and 
aqaeducts that naturę bas formed in this bard rock, so exact, 
and of sucb admirable contriyance, that they seem to be the 
work of men. To this place carayans of Abyssinia are conti- 
nually resorting, to carry salt into all parts of the empire, 
wbicb they set a great yalue on, and whicb in tbeir country 
18 of the same ase as money.' 

1 In the British Museum is a pair of boms six feet six 
inches and a half long ; it weighs twenty-one ponnds, and the 
hollow will contain fiye quarts : Lobo mentions some in Abys- 
siniit. wbicb would hołd ten ; Dallon saw some in India. l«a 
feet long : they are sometimes wrinkled, but o^ten. ««ioo^, — 
Petśnant, 
S TbeBB people Pliny says were swiftei 1ii«n \iox^%^ *, «ft^ 
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people in the world of whom we have ever beard, are 
far the swiftest of foot : their food is lizards, serpents, 
and other reptiles ; their language bears no resem- 
blance to that of any other nation, for it is like the 
screaming of bats. 

CŁXXXiy. From the Garamantes it is another 
ten days' journey to the Atlantes, where also is a hill 
of salt with water« Of all mankind of wbom we haye 
any knowlege, the Atlantes alone have no distinction 
of aames ; the body of the people are termed Atlantes, 
but their indiyiduals haye no appropriate appellation : 
when the sun is at the highest they heap on it rer 
proaches and execrations, becanse their country and 
themselyes are parched by its rays. At the same 
distance onward, of a ten days' march, another bill of 
salt occursy with water and inhabitants : near this bill 
stands Mount Atlas, which at eyery approach is uni- 
formly round and steep : it is so lofty that, on account 
of the clouds which in summer as well as winter enye* 
lope it, its summit can neyer be discerned ; it is called 
by the inhabitants a pillar of heayen. From this 
mountain the people take their name of Atlantes : it is 
said of them that they neyer feed on any thing which 
has life, and that they know not what it is to dream. 

GŁXXXy. I am able to cali by name all the diffe- 
i^ent nations as far as the Atlantes ; beyond the^e I 
haye no knowLegie. There is, ho\^eyer, from henoe, 
an habitable country, as far as the Columns of Her- 
cules, and eyen beyond it. At the regular interyal of 
ten days' journey there is a bed of salt, and inhabitants 

Mela relates the circumstance of their feeding on reptilefl4 
I may yery properly add in this place, that one of the most 
entertaining and ingenious fictions that was ever inyented is 

tbe account giren by MonleBivu\^\xva. V\a'S«t%VwDL"Lftt*Ats of 

the Troglodytea.—T. 
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whose houses are formed from masses of salt.' In 
this part of Łibya it never rains ; for if it did tbese 
sti*uctures of sidt could DOt be durable : they have 
here two sorts of salt, white and purple.' Beyond 
this sandy desert, southward, to the interior parts of 
Łibya, tbere is a yast and horrid space witbout water, 
wood, or beasts, and totally destitute of moisture. 

CŁXXXyi. Thus from Egypt, as far as Łake Tri- 
tonis, the Libyans lead a pastorał life, liying on flesh 
and milk; but, like the Egyptians, will neither eat 
bulFs flesh nor breed swine. The women of Gyrene 
also esteem it impious to touch an heifer, on account 
of the Egyptian Isis, in whose honor they solemnly 
obsenre both fast-days and festiyals. The women of 
Barce abstain not only from the flesh of heifers but of 
swine. 

CLXXXVII. The Libyans, to thc west of. Lakę 
Tritonis, are not shepherds ; they are distinguished by 
different manners ; neither do they obserye the same 
ceremonies with respect to their children. The greater 
number of these Libyan shepherds foUow the custom I 
am about to describe, though I will not say it is the 

1 Gerrha, ft town on the Persian Gulf, inhabited by the 
eziled Chaldeans, was huilt of salt : the salt of the mountain 
Had-defia, near Lakę Marks, in Africa, is hard and solid as a 
Stone. — Larcher, 

t Had-defia is a mountain intirely of salt, situate at the 
oąstern extremity of Lakę Marks, or Lakę Tritonis of the an-. 
cienta : this salt is intirely different from salts in generał, 
being hard and solid as a stone, and of a red or violet color : 
the salt whicfa the de w dissolyes from the mountain changes 
its color, and becomes white as snów ; it loses also the bitter- 
ness which is the property of rock salt. — See Shaw' i Travels* 

One of the most curious phenomena in the circle of natural 

history is the celebrated salt-mine of Wielitska in Pioland« 

80 well described by Coze : the salt dug froin. li};i\% TDaxkft \% 

eaiDed green salt; ' I know not,' say 8 Mt, Coxft, * iot '^^'aS. 

reaaoB, for its color is an iron-grey •' — Sec TraveU i'atoPo\ttwd.% 
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oase indiscriminately witłi them all : — as soon as their 
children amye at tfae age of four years they bum the 
yeins either of the top of the skuli or of the temples, 
with uncleansed wool : they are of opinion that by this 
pTocess all watery humors are prerented:^ to this they 
impute the excellent health which they enjoy. It 
must be acknowleged, whateyer may be the cause, that 
the Libyans are morę exempt from disease than aoy 
other men. If the operation throws the children into 
conyulsions they haye a remedy at hand ; they sprinkle 
them with goats' milk, and they recoyer. — I relate 
what the Libyans themselyes affirm. 

CŁXXXyiII. As to their modę of sacrifice, haying 
cut the ear of the yictim which they intend as an offer- 
ing for their first-fruits, they throw it oyer the top of 
their dwelling, and afterwards break its neck: the 
only deities to whom they sacrifice are the san and 
moon, who are adored by all the Libyans ; they who 
liye near Lakę Tritonis yenerate Triton, Neptune, and 
Minerya, but particularly the last. 

CLXXXIX. From these Libyans the Greeks bor- 
rowed the yest, and the segis, with which they deco- 
ratę the shrine of Minerya : the yests, howeyer, of the 
Libyan Mineryas ate madę of skin ; and the firinge 
hanging from the segis is not composed of serpents, 
but of leather ; in eyery other respect the dress is the 
same : it appears by the yery name that the robę of 
the statues of Minerya was borrowed from Libya. 



1 According to Hippocr&tes, the Scy thians • apply fire to 

their sfaoalders, arms, and stomachs, on account ofthe hamid 

and relaxed state of their bodies : this operation driee up the 

excess of moisture ahout the joints, and renders them morę 

ń^ee and actiye. Wesselinn; TemtiTkB, from Scaliger, that this 

eaatom still preyails amongat t\ie "LlWo^^^a. C<\kfv^\jk»xi^^Ma- 

hometana, and HeatUens.— -Larchęr,. 
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The women^ of fhia country wear below their gar- 
ments goat-skins, without tłie hair, fringed, andstained 
of a red color ; from which part of dress the word 
aegis of the Greeks is unquestionably derived. I am 
also inclined to belieye that the loud cries which are 
uttered in the temples of that goddess have the same 
origin : the Łibyan women do this Tery much, but not 
disagreeably. From Łibya also the Greeks borrowed 
the custom of hamessing four horses to a carriage. 

CXC, Thesę Łibyan Nomades obserye the same 
ceremonies with the Greeks in the interment of the 
dead : we must except the Nasamones, who bury their 
deceased in a sitting attitude, and are particularly 
careful, as any one approaches his end, to preyent his 
expiring in a reclined posturę. Their dwellings are 
easily moyable, and are formed of the asphodel shrub, 
secured with rushes. Such are the manners of these 
people* 

CXCI. The Ausenses, on the western part of the 
river Triton, border on those Łibyans who cultiyate 
the earth and haye houses ; they are called Maxyes : 
these people snffer their hair to grow on the right side 
of the head, but not on the left ; they stain their 
bodies with yermilion, and pretend to be descended 
from the Trojans. This region, and indeed all the 
morę western parts of Łibya, is much morę woody, 
and morę infested with wild beasts, than where the 
Łibyan Nomades reside ; for the abode of these latter, 
adyancing eastward, is Iow and sandy. ' From hence, 

1 ApoUonius Rhodius, who was an ezact obserrer of man- 
ners, Uius describes the three Łibyan heroines who appeared 
to Jason. — See Fawkes' yersion : 

Attend, my friends : — ^Three yirgin forms, who claim 
From heayen their race, to sooth my apTiow% casa^ \ 
Tbeir shouldera round were shaggy gofiil-c^m^ ^«&\., 
WJiJcb Iow descending girt their BlendeT Yi«i%X. 
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westward, włiere those inhabit who till the ^onnd, it 
is mountainous, fuli of wood, and aboundiDg with wild 
beasts : berę are found serpents of an enonnous size, 
lions, elephants, bears,' asps, and asses with horns. 
Herę are also the Cynocephali, as well as the Ace- 
phali ;' who, if the Łibyans may be credited, have 

1 Pliny pretends that Africa does not prodace bears, al- 
though he g\vea us the annals of Romę, testifying that in the 
consulship of M. Piso, and M. Messala, Domitius iEnobarbns 
gaye during his aedileship public games, in which were an 
hundred Numidian bears. 

Lipsius afGirms that the beasts prodnced in the games of 
iCnobarbus were lions, which is the animal also meant by the 
Lybistis ursa of Yirgil : * The first time/ says he, ' that the 
Romans saw lions, they did not cali them lions, bat bears/ 
Yirgil mentions lions by its appropriate name in an hundred 
places ; Shaw also enumerates bears amongst the animalś 
which he met in Africa. — Larcher, 

2 Herodotus mentions a nation of this name in Libya, and 
speaks of them as a race of men with the heads of dogs. Hard • 
by, in the neighborhood of this people, he places the Acer 
phali, men with no heads at all : to whom, oat of humanity, 
and to obyiate some yery natura! distresses, he giyes eyes in 
the breast ; but he seems to haye forgot mouth and ears, and 
makes no mention of a nose. Both these and the Cynocephali 
were denominated from their places of residence, and from 
their worship ; the one from Cahen-Caph-£1, the other from 
Ac-Caph-El, each of which appellations is of the same im- 
port, * the right noble or sacred rock of the sun.' — Bryant. 

The Cynocephali, whom the Africans considered as men 
with the heads of dogs, were a species of baboons, remarkable 
for their boldness and ferocity. As to the Acephali, St. Au* 
gustin assures us that he had seen them himself of both sezes. 
That holy (ather would haye done well to haye considered, 
that in pretending to be eye-witness of such a fable he threw 
a stain on the yeracity of his other works. If there really be 
a nation in Africa which appear to be without a head, I can 
giye no better account of the phenomenon than by copying 
the ingenious author of * Philosophic Researches conceming 
the Americans/ 

* There is,' says he, * in Cinabar, a race of sayages who 
Jiare hardly any neck, and wYioae &\io\Adi«t^ t^^ch up to the 
ears. This monstrous appeaianc© \a w\\Cicv»\.\ wA\.^i ^'^«i\\. 
to their cbildreu, they put enoTmo\\a^c\^^Q»tLS:Dfcvfc\i&'(iAa., 
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their eyes in their breasts ; they haye, moreoyer, men 
and women who are wild and sayage ; and many fero- 
cioas animals whose existence cannot be disputed.' 

CXCII. Of the animals aboye mentioned nonę are 
fonnd amongst the Łibyan Nomades ; they haye, how- 
eyer, pygargi,^ goats, buffaloes, and asses ; not of that 
species which haye horns, but a particular kind which 

so as to make the yertebrae of the neck enter (if we may so 
say) the channel-bone (clayicule). These barbarians, from u 
distance, seem to haye their mouth in the breast, and might 
well Miough, in ignorant or enthusiastic trayellers, %erye to 
reyiye the fable of cbe Acepbali, ormen withoutheads.' — Thó 
aboye notę is from Larcher ; who also adds the following re- 
mark on the preceding notę which I haye giyen from Mr. 
Bryant. 

Mr. Bryant, imagining that these people called themselyes 
Acephali, decomposes the word, wbich is purely Greek, and 
makes it come from the Egyptian Ac-Caph-£1, which he in-^ 
terprets ' the sacred.rock of the sun/ The same author, with 
aś much reason, pretends that Cynocephali eomes from Cahen- 
Caph^El, to which he assigns a similar interpretation : here, 
to me at least, there seems a yast deal of erudition intirely 
thrown away. 

In the fifth century the name of Acephali was given to af 
considerable faction of the Monophysites, or Eutychians, who 
by the submission of Mongus were depriyed of their leader. 
"T. ?, 

Apollonius Rhodius calls these people half dó^s ; and it ii 
not improbable that the circumstance that they liyed intirely 
by the produce of the chase might giye rise to the fable of 
their haying the heads of dogs.— T. 

1 We may, I think, fairly infer from this ezpression that 
Herodotus gave no credit to the stories of the Cynocephali 
and Acephali. ^•> 

• S Aristotle classes the pygargus amongst the birds of prey ; 
bnt as Herodotus in this place speaks only of quadrupeds, it 
is probable that this also was one. Hardouin' makes it a spo' 
cies of goat.— Thas far Larcher. ^Elian also ranks it amongst 
the quadrupeds, and speaks of its being a rery timid animal. 

See also Deuteronomy : * The hart and the roebuck, and 
the i^llow deer, and the wild goat, and the p-^^^t^^^sA ^^ 
wild ox, and the chamoia/ 

Itia without doubt the wbite antelope, yr\ivc\v \% y «ti t^sa^ 
iaott at the Cape, 
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never drink. They hare also oiyxes ' of the size of an 
ox, whose homs are used by the Phoenicians to make 
the sides of their citharae. In this region, likewise, . 
there are bassaria,^ hyenas, porcupines, wild boars, 
dictyes, thoes,^ panthers, boryes, land crocodiles^ 
three cubits long, resembling Uzards, ostriches, and 
smali serpents, haying each a single hom. Besides 
these animals they have su,ch as are elsewhere found, 

1 Pilny describes thur animal as haying bat one hom : Op« 
pian, who had seen i^says the contrary. Aristotle ciasses 
it with the animals haying but one hom. Bochart thinks it 
was the aram, a species of gazelle ; but Oppian descńbes.tbe 
oryx as a yery fierce animal. — The aboye is firom Lareher, 

That it was an animal well known and yery common in 
Ąfrica, is most certain ; l)ut unless it be what Pennant de- 
aćHbes under the name of the leucoryz, or wbite antelope, I 
confess I know not what name to giye it. — T. 

2 ^lian makes no mention of this animal, at least nndec 
this name. Larcher interprets it foxes, and refers the reader 
to the article ficurac^is, in Uesychius, which w&leam was the 
name which the people of Cyrene gaye to the fox. — T. 

3 Larcher is of opmion that this is the beast which we cali 
a jackal, which be thinks is deriyed from the Arabian wceti 
chataLL He belieyes that the idea of the jackal's being the 
lion's proyider is uniyersally credited in uis country : bat 
this is not true. The science of natural history is too well 
and too successfully cultiyated amongst us to adinit of soch 
an error, except with the most ignorant. I subjoin what 
Shaw says on this subiect. 

The black cat (scyah ghush) and the jackal are genenUy 
supposed to find out proyisions or prey for the lion, and tre 
therefore called the lion's proyider ; yet it may yery modi 
be doubted whether there is any sucn friendly inteicoane 
between them. In the night, indeed, when all the beasts of 
the forest do moye, these, as well as others, are prowling 
after sustenance; and when the sun ariseth, and the lion 
getteth himself away to his den, both the black cat and the 

{'ackal haye been often found gnawing such carcasses as the 
ion is supposed to haye fed on the night before. This, and 
the promiscuous noise which I haye heard the jackal par* 
ticularly make with the \ion, «^e t\i|d otiVj citeomstances i am 
ac^uainted with in favor o£ tiiia ommoi^.— T, 
4 So called in contradi8tmct\oiiiTQm\>^^Tv^««w<5(Qft:\^.-A, 
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except tfae stag and tbe boar/ which are never seen iu 
Africa. They hare also three distinct species of mice, 
some of which are called dipodes,' others are called 
zegeries, which in the African tongue has the same 
meaning with the Greek word for hills. The other 
species is called the echines. There is moreoyer to be 
seen a kind of weazel in Silphium, yery much like 
that of Tartessus. The above are all the animals 
amongst the Łibyan Nomades which my most diligent 
researches haye enabled me to discoyer. 

CXCIII. Next to the Maxyes are the Zaueces, 
whose women guide the chariots of war. 

CXCIV. The people next in order are the Zygantes, 
amongst whom a great abundance of honey is found, 
the produce of their bees.: but of this they say a great 
deal morę is madę by the natiyes.^ They all slaiii 

1 This animal mnst haire been carried. to Africa sińce the 
time of H«rodotu8, for it is now found there : according to 
Shaw, it is the chief food and prey of the Ilon, against which 
it has Bonnetimes been known to defend itself with so much 
brayery, that the yictory has declined to neither side, the 
earcasses of tliem both haying been found lying the one by 
the other, tom and mangled to pieces.— 5^ato. 
' 2 Sbaw is of opinion that this is the jerboa of Barbary. 
' That remarkable disproportion,' obsenres this writer, * be- 
tmxt the fore and binder legs of the ięrboa, though I neyer 
nw them run, but only stand or rest tnemselyes on thelatter, 
may induceus to take it for one of the two-footed rats, which 
Herodotus and pther writers describe as the inhabitants of 
these countries, particularly of the proyince of Silphium.' — 
Hklory ofAn. p. 427. No. 291. 

3 ' Ido not see/ says Reiske on this passage, ' how men can 
potsibly make honey. They may collect, clarify, and prepare 
itby Ttrioas processes for use, but the bees must first have 
madsit.' 

I confesB I see no such great difficulty in the aboye. There 
were ysńous kinds of honey,— honey of bees, honey of the 
palm, and honey of sugar, not to mention hone^ oi %-t^^«% % 
all the last of whicli mignt he madę by the industr^ o^-nv«.\x. — T . 

HER, YOL. II. <^ 
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their bodies with yermilion, and feed on monkies, 
with which animal their mountains abound. 

CXCV. According to the Carthaginians we next 
nieet with an island called Cyranis, two hundred stadia 
in length. It is of a trifling breadth, but the commu- 
nication with the continent is easy, and it abounfU 
with olires and yines. Herę is a lakę, from which the 
young women of the island draw up gold dust with 
bunches of feathers besmeared with pitch. For the 
truth of this I will not answer, relating merely what I 
haye been told. To me it seems the morę probable, 
after haying seen at Zacynthus ' pitch drawn from the 
bottom of the water. At this place are a nmnber of 
lakes, the largest of which is seyenty feet in circmn- 
ference, and of the depth of two orgyiae. Into this 
water they let down a pole, at the end of which is a 

1. The modern name of this place is Zante. Its tar-springs, 
to use the words of Chandler, are still a natural curiosity de* 
serying notice. 

The tar is produced in a yalley about two honrs from tbe 
town, by the sea, and encompassed with mountains, except 
towrard the bay, in which are a couple of rocky islets. The 
spring which is most distinct and apt for inspection, risM on 
the farther side near the foot|if the hill. The well is circaltf, 
and four or five feet in diameter. A shining film, like oil 
mixed with scum, swims on the top : you remoye this ¥nth i 
bough, and see the tar at the bottom, three or four feet benetth 
the surface, working up, it is said, out of a fissure in the 
rock ; the bubbles swelling gradually to the size of a large 
cannon-ball, when they burst, and the sides leisurely sinkinsi 
new ones succeed, increase, and in tam subside. llie water 
is limpid, and runs off with a smart current : the ground nett 
is quaggy, and will shake beneath the feet, but is cultiyated* 
We filled some yessels with tar, by letting it trickle into then 
from the boughs which we immersed, and this is the method 
used to gather it from time to time into pits, where it is ha^ 
dened by the sun, to be barrelled when the ąuantity is suiS- 
cient. The odór reaches a considerable way. — See Ćhandkr't 
Travels, 
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;h of myrtle ; the pitch attaches itself to the myrtle, 
is thns procured. It has a bituminous smell, but 
other respects preferable to that of Pieńa.^ The 
1 is then thrown into a trench dug for the purpose 
he sideof the lakę ; and when a sufficient ąuantity 
been obtained they put it up in casks. Whateyer 
into the lakę passes under ground, and is again 
in the sea at the distance of four stadia from the 
• Thus what is related of this island contiguons 
ibya seems both consistent and probable. 
XCVI. We have the same authority of the Car- 
:inians to affirm, that beyond the Columns of Her- 
s there is a country inhabited by a people with 
m they have had commercial intercourse.^ It is 
r cuśtom, on arriying amongst them, to unload 

This was highly esteemed. Didymus says that the an- 
ta considered that as the hest which came from Moant 
; and next to this the tar which came from Pieria. Pliny 
the same. — Larcher, 

[t must he mentioned, to the honor of the western Moors, 
they still continne to carry on a trade with some harba- 
nations bordering on the river Niger, without seeing 
persons they trade with, or withont haying once broke 
agh that original charter ofeommerce which from time 
emorial has been settled between them. The method is 
: at a certain time of the *year, in the win ter, if I am 
mistaken, they mtdce this joumey in a numerous caravan, 
ying along with them coral and glass beads, bracelets oF 
k, kniyes, scissars, and snch like trinkets. When they 
re at the place appointed, which is on sach a day of the 
n, they find in the eyening seyeral different heaps of 
.•dust lying at a smali distance from each other, against 
eh the Moors place so many of their trinkets as they 
^e will be taken in exchange for them. If the Nigritians 
*next moming approve of the bargain, they take np the 
kets and leaye tne gold-dust, or else make some dednc- 
from the latter. In this manner they transact their ex- 
ige without seeing one another, or without the \e'^%\. 
once of dishonesty or perfidiousneaa on evV)ki«t %AAfe»-— 
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tkeir yeasels, and dtspose iheir goods along the 
Tłiis done they again embark, and make a great 
from on board. The natiyes, seeing this, coni< 
immediately to the shore ; and, placinc a ąuan 
gold by way of exchange for the merchandise, 
The Carthaginians then land a second time, 
tiiey think tiie gold equivalent, they take it a 
part ; if not, they again go on board their ^ 
The inhabitants return and add morę gold 1 
crews are satisfied. The whole is condncted -«< 
fitrictest integrity ; for neither will the one toi 
gold till they have left an adequate ralue in nn 
dise, nor will the other remove the goodfl till tl 
tfaaginians haye taken away the gold. 

C XCVII. SHch are IŁe people of Łibya 
names I am able to ascertaiu ; of whom the 
part cared but little for the king of the Medes, 
do they now. Speaking with all the precisioi 
able, the country I have been describing is in 
by four nations only : of tfaese, two are nati^ 
two strangers. The natiyes are the Łibyans an 
opians ; one of whom possess the northern, th 
the Southern parts of Africa. The strangers 
Phoenrcians and the Oreeks. 

CXCVIII. If we except the district of i 
which bears the name of the riyer flowing thro 
libya in goodness of soil cannot, I think, be co: 
either to Asia or Europę. Cinyps is totally ua 
rest of Libya, but is equal to any country in th< 
for its corn. It is of a black soil, abounding in f 
and neyer troubled with drought. It rains 
part of Libya; but the rains, though yiole 
neyer injurious. The produce of corn is not ei 
by Babylon itself. The cowiitrY also of the 1 
ridae ia remarkably feiti\e \ \w ow^ cA. \\:^ ^ 
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years it produces an hundred fołd ; that of Cinyps 
three hundred fold. 

CXCIX. Of the part of Łibya poswessed by the 
Nomades tbe district of Cyrene is the most elerated. 
Tkey hare three seasons, wfaich wełł deserve admira- 
tio&: the haryeat and the Tintage first commence on 
the sea-eoast ; when these are finisbed those immedi- 
ately contiguous, advancing up the country, are ready ; 
thia region they cali Buni. Whea the reąnisite labor 
has been berę finisbed, the com and the vines in the 
morę eleyated parts are found to ripen in progression, 
aad will then require to be cut. By the time there- 
fore that the first produc^ of the earth is consumed 
the last will be ready. Thus for eight months in tbe 
year the Cyreneans are eroployed in reaping the pro- 
duce of their lands. 

CC. Tbe Pendans who were sent by Aryandes to 
aveiige the cause of Pheretime, proceeding firom Egypt 
to Barce, laid siege to the place, baring first reąuired 
the persons of those who had been accessary to the 
death of Arcesilaus. To this the inbabitants, who had 
all been |^qually concemed in destroying him, paid no 
attention. The Persians, after continuing nine months 
before the place, carried their mines to the walls, and 
madę a yery yigorous attack. Their mines Were dis- 
corered by a smith, by means of a brazen shield. He 
madę a circuit of the town : where there were no 
minera beneath, the shield did not reverberate, which 
it did whereyer they were at work. The Barceans 
therefore dug counter-mines, and siew the Persians so 
employed. £yery attempt to storm tbe place was 
yigorously defeated by the besieged. 

CCI. After a long time had been thus consumed 
with coniiderable slaughter on both sidea (^^^ isi^w^ 
heJng kJJJed of the Persians 'as of theic ^^c^i^^di^^^ 
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Amasis, the leader of the infantry, employed the 

lowing stratagem : — being conyinced that the Barce 

were not to be oyercome by any open attacks, he ff 

in the night a large and deep trench : the surfach 

this he coyered with some slight pieces of wood, 1 

placing earth over the whole, the ground had ^ 

formly the same appearance. At the dawn of 

moming he inyited the Barceans to a conference; i 

willingly assented, being yery desirous to com 

terms. Accordingly they entered ioto a treaty 

which these were the conditions : it was to rei 

yalid as long as the earth on which the agreement 

madę shonld retain its present appearance < The '. 

ceans were to pay the Persian monarch a certain 

sonable tribute ; and the Persians engaged themsf 

to undertake nothing in futurę to the detriment oi 

Barceans. Relying on these engagements, the 

ceans, without hesitation; threw open the gates of 

city ; going out and in themselyes without fear of 

sequences, and permitting without restraint suc 

the enemy as pleased to come within their walls. 

Persians, withdrawing the artificial support ol 

earth where they had sunk a trench, entered the 

in crowds; they imagined by this artifice that 

had fulfilled all they had undertaken, and were brc 

back to the situation in which they were mutuall; 

fore : for, in reality, this support of the earth 1 

taken away, the oath they had taken became yoid 

CCII. The Persians seized and surrendered t 

power of Pheretime such of the Barceans as had 

instrumental in the death of ber son. These she 

cified on different parts of the walls ; she cut ofl 

the breasts of their wiyes, and suspended them 

similar situation. Sh^ petmitted the f^rsiai 

luDder the rest of the Baicew^^, e^<ic^\.^^^%M 
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and those whd were not concemed in the murder. 
These she su£fered to retain their situations and pro- 
perty. 

CCIII. The rest of the Barceans being reduced to 
serritude, the Persians retumed home. Arriying at 
Cyrene, the inhabitants of that place granted them a 
freei passage through their territories, from rcverence 
to some oracie. Whilst they were on their passage 
Bares, commander of the fleet, solicited them to pluń- 
der Cyrene ; which was opposed by Amasis» leader of 
the infantry, who urged that their orders were only 
ag^inst Barce. When, passing Cyrene, they had ar- 
rived at the hill of the Łycean Jupiter,* they expressed 
regret at not haying plundered it. They accordingly 
retumed, and endearored a second time to enter the 
place, but the Cyreneans would not suffer them. Al- 
though no one attempted to attack them, the Persians 
were «eized with such a panic, that retuming in hastę, 
they encamped at the distance of about sixty stadia 
from the city. Whilst they remained here a mcs- 
senger came from Aryandes, ordering them to return. 
On this the Persians madę application to tł^e Cyre- 
neans for a supply of provisions ; which being granted, 
they retumed to Egypt. In their march they were 
incessantly harassed by the Łibyans for the sake of 
their clothes and utensils. In their progress to Egypt 
whoerer was surprised or left behind was instantly 
put to death. 

cery. The farthest progress of this Persian army 
was to the country of the Euesperida;. Their Bar- 
cean captiyes they carried with them from Egypt to 
King Darius, who assigned them for their residence a 

1 Lycaon erected a tempie to Jupiter in. PtttTTMkav^,w\^vck.' 
stituted gamea in his honor. No one was petmiUe^ V^ «k\i\ftx 
thia tempie; be who did was stoned. — LarcKer. 
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portion of land in the Bactrian district, to which they 
gave the name of Barce ; this bas within my time coo- 
tained a greater number of inhabitants. 

CCV. The life howerer of Pheretime had by no 
means a fortunate tenniBation. HaTing gratified lier 
revenge on the Barceairs she retumed from labya to 
Egypt, and thcre perished miserably. Wbilst aliye, 
her body was the Tictim of worms :' thus it is tiiat the 
gods punish those who hare provoked their indi^a- 
tion ; and such also was the yengeance which Pbere^ 
time, the wife of Battas, exerci8ed on the Barceans. 
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Chap. {. The Persiaos who had been left in Eiurope 
by Darius, under the conduct of Megabyzus, com- 
menced their hostilities on the Hellespont with the 
conąuest of the Perinthii, who had refused to acknow- 
legę the anthority of Darius, and had formerly been 

1 This passage, with the reasoning of Herodotus on it, cao- 
not fail to bring to the mind of the reader the miserable end 
óf Herod, sumamed the Great. 

* And he went down to Cssarea, and there abode : and on a 

set day Herod, arrayed in royal apparel, sat od his throne, and 

madę an oration unto them. And the people gave a shout, 

saying, It is^ the roice t>f a god, and not of a man. And im- 

mediately the angel of the Lord smote him, because he gare 

not Gód the glory : and be was eaten of worms, and care up 

tbegbosW — See Lardnefa 6baOTv«.\iat» wi^^i^^w^biatoriciil 

Jncident.—T. ' ^ 
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vanqiiished by the Pasonians. This latter people, 
inhabiting the banks of the Strymon, had been in- 
duced by an oracie to make war on the Periuthians : 
if the PerinthiaDS on their meeting ofifered them battle, 
proYoking them by name, they were to accept the chal- 
lenge ; if otherwise, they were to decline all contest. 
It happened accordingly that the Perinthians marched 
into the country of the Paeonians, and encamping before 
their town, sent them three gpecific challenges, a man 
to encounter with a man, a horse with a horse, a dog 
with a dog, The Perinthians haying the adyantage in 
the two former contests, sung with exultation a song 
of trinmph ; ^ this the Paeonians conceired to be tlie 
purport of the oracie : * Now/ they exclaimed, * the 
oracie will be fulfilled ; this is the time for us.' They 
attacked therefore the Perinthians, whilst engaged in 
their imaginary triumph, and obtained so signal a 
yictory that few of their adyersańes escaped. 

II. Such was the orerthrow which the Perinthians 
receired in their conflict with the Paeonians : on the 
present occasion they fonght raliantly in defence of 
their liberties against Megabyzns, but were oyer- 
powered by the superior nnmbers of the Persians. 
After the capture of Perinthus, Megabyzus orerran 
Thrace with his forces, and reduced all its cities and 

1 Larcher renders this passage ' sung the Paeon/ and sut>- 
joins this notę : ' Of this song there were two kinds, one was 
chaunted before the battle, in honor of Mars ; the other after 
the yictory, in honor of Apollo : this song commenced with 
the words * lo Paeon.' The allusion of the word Paeon to the 
nante of the Paeonians is obvious, to preserye which I have 
rendered it ' sung the Paeon/ — The usage and application of 
the word Paeon, amongst the ancients, was yarious and equivn- 
cal : the composition of Pindar, in praise of all the gods, was 
called Pean ; and Paean was also one of the names of Apollo. 
To which it may be added, that Paean being OTigmaS^i ^ \v^\svtv 
to Apollo, irozD his name Paean, became aiterwai^^ «x\«vA^\ 
^in it9 uae to such uddresses to other goda.' 
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inhabitants UDder the power of the king : tlie conąiiest 
of Thrace had been particularly enjoined him by 
Darius. 

III. Next to India, Thrace is of all nations the most 
considerable : if the inhabitants were either under the 
gorernment of an indiyidual, or united amongst them- 
selyes, their strength would in my opinion render 
them inyincible ; but this is a thing impossible, and 
they are of course but feeble. Each different distńct 
has a different appellation ; but except the Geta;, the 
Trausi, and those beyond Crestona, they are marked 
by a generał similitude of manuers. 

lY. Of the Getae, who pretend to be immortal, I 
have before spoken. The Trausi have a geueral uni- 
formity with the rest of the Thracians, except in what 
relates to the birth of their children, and the burial of 
their dead. On the birth of a child, he is placed in 
the midst of a circle of his relations, who lament 
aloud the eyils which, as a human being, he mnst 
necessarily undergo, all of which they particularly 
enumerate ; but whenerer any one dies, the body is 
committed to the gronndwith clamorous joy, forthe 
deceased, they say, delirered from his miseries, is 
then supremely happy. 

y. Those beyond the Crestonians haye these ob- 
seryances : — each person has seyeral wiyes : if the 
husband dies, a great contest commences amongst his 
wiyes, in which the friends of the deceased. interest 
themselyes exceedingly, to determine which of them 
had been most beloyed. She to whom this honor is 
ascribed is gaudily decked out by her friends, and then 
sacrificed by her nearest relation on the tomb of her 
husband,* with whom she is afterwards buried : his 

i This custom was also obaer^e^"^^ W^Q»cX"»\ •^^.S^»&^^^ 
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other wiyes esteem this an affliction, and it is imputed 
to them as a great disgrace. 

VI. The other Thracians hare a custom of selling 
their children, to be canied out of their country. To 
their young women they pay do regard, su£feńDg them 
to live indiscriminately with men ; but they keep a 
strict guard oyer their wives, and purchase them of 
their parents at an immense price. To haye punctures 
on their skin * is with them a mark of nobility ; to be 

in India, women burn themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands, wbich usage must have been continued there from 
remote antiquity. Propertius mentionsit: Cicero mentions 
also the same fact. Larcher quotes the passage from the Tus- 
pulan QuesŁions, of which the following is a translation. 

' The women in India, when their husband dies, eagerly 
contend to hare it determined which of them he loyed best, 
for each man has seyeral wives. She who conqaers deems 
herself happy, is accompanied by ber friends to the funeral 
pile, where ber body is bumed with that of ber husband : 
they who are vanquished depart in sorrow.*— The ci vii codę 
of the Indians, requiring this strange sacrifice, is to this 
effect : ' It is proper for a woman, after ber busband^s death, 
to bum herself in the fire with bis corpse, unless she be with 
child, or that ber husband be absent, or that she cannot get 
his turban or his girdle, or unleśs she devote herself to cbas- 
tity and celibacy : eyery woman wbo tbus bums herself shall, 
accordini; to the decrees of destiny , remain with ber husband 
in Paradise for ever.' — * This practice,' says Raynal, * so evi- 
dently^ contrary to reason, has been chiefly deriyed from the 
doctnne of the resurrection of the dead, and of a futurę life : 
the hope of being seryed in the other world hy the same per- 
sona wbo obeyed us in this has been the cause of the slaye 
being sacri£ced cn the tomb of his master, and the wife on 
the corpse of ber husband ; but that the ludians, who firmly 
belieryed in the transmigration of souls, sbould gire way to 
this prejudice, is one of tbose numberless inconsistencies 
which in all parts of the world degrade the human mindr* — 
See Itaunalt vol. i. 91. The remark, in the main, is just, but 
the autnor I fear meant to insinuate that practices contrary 
to reason naturally proceed from the doctrines he mentions ; 
a suggestion which, tbough very worthy of the cl«&% o.^ 
writers to wbich he beiongs, has not reason, wiOTii^ vtt.\\.\» 
deserre a serious reply, — T. 
1 IfPlułarcb may be credited, the T\iT«Lciwia \ti Vis \:vnxfe 
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without these- is a testimony of raean descent : tbe 
most honorable life with them is a life of indolence: 
the most coatemptible that of an husbandman* Their 
supremę delight is in war and plnnder. Such are their 
morę remarkable distińctions. 

VII* The gods whom they wonihip are Mars, Bac- 
chus/ and Diana : besides these popular gods, and in 
preference to them, their princes worship Mercury. 
They swear by him alone, and cali themseWes his 
descendants. 

YIII. The funerals of their chief men are of thU 
kind: for three days the deceased is publicly ex- 
posed ; then having sacrificed animals of every de-: 
scription, and uttered many and loud lamentations, 
they celebrate a feast,' and the body iś finally either 
burned or buried. They aftenvards raise a mound of 

madę these ponctares on their wires, to rerenge the detth 
of Orpheus, whom thcry had murdered. Phanocles agrees 
with this opinion, in his poem on Orpheas, of which a frag- 
ment has been preserred by Stobaens. If this be the trae 
reason, it is remarkable that what in its origin was a pnnish- 
menty became afterwards an ornamenty and a mark of nobility. 
— Larcher, 

Of such great anti(^uity does the enstom of tatooing ap- 
pear to have been, with descriptions of which the modern 
Yoyages to the Sonth Sea abound. 

1 That Bacchas was worshipped in Thrace is. attested by 
many anthors, and particularly by Euripidea : in the Rhesus, 
attributed to that poet, that prince, after being slain by Ulys- 
ses, was transported to the cayerns of Thrace by the masę 
who borę him, and becoming a dirinity, be there declared 
the oracles of Bacchas. In the Hecuba of the same aathor 
Bacchus is called the deity of Thrace. Some placed the oracie 
of Bacchus near Mount Pangaea, others near Mount Hsmas. 
— Lareher, 

S It appears from a passage in Jeremiah that this mixture 
of mouming and feasting at funerals was yery common 
amongst the Jews. 
Tbe same custom is sliW o>i«w^^^va^^ ^^o^iTi^^a of the 
East.—T, 
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Barth ' on the spot, and celebrate gamea^ of yarious 
kinds, in wbich each particular contest haa a reward 
aflsigned snłtable to its naturę. 

IX. With respect to the morę northem parts of this 
region^ and its infaabitants, nothing^ bas yet been de-r 
cisiyely ascertained. Wbat lies beyond tbe Ister is a 
rast and almost endless space. The wfaole of this, as 
far as I am able to learn^ is inbabited by the Sigynas, 
a people wbo in dress resemble the Medes: their 
horses are Iow in stature, and of a feeble make, but 
their hair grows to the length of five digits : they are 
not able to carry a man, but, yoked to a carriage, are 
remarkable for their swiftness, for whicb reason car- 
riages are here rery common. The confines of this 
people extend almost to the Eneti' on the Adriatic. 



1 Oyer the place of burial of illustrious persons thfiy raised 
a kind of tumulus of earth. This is well expressed in Virgil. 
— Lareher, 

The practice of raisin^ barrows oyer the bodies of the 
deceased was almost uniTersal in tbe earlier ages of the 
world. Homer mentions it as a common practice among the 
Greeks and Trojana. Yirgil alludes to it as usual in the limes 
treated of in the iEneid. Xenophon relates tbat it obtained 
among the Persians. The Roman historians record that the 
same modę of interring took place among their countrymen ; 
and it appears to bare prevailed no less among the ancient 
Oennans, and many other anciyilised nations. — See Coxe*s 
Trav€U thrmigh Poland, &c. 

2 It is impossible to say when funeral games were first in- 
J^tituted. According to Pliny they existed before the time 
ofUiesens ; and many baye supposed tbat the famous games 
of Greece were in their origin funeral games. The best de- 
seription of these is to be found in Homer and in Yirgil. 
In the former, tbose celebrated by Achilles in honor of 
Patroclnsj in the lat ter, those of ^neas in memory of hń 
ftither.— r. 

3 Eneti, or rather Heneti, which aspirate, represented by 
th« Molic digamma, forms the Latin name \en.«\!\. 'W^yt. 
łiorsea frere aacieotly in great estimation. VLotclct t^^«ł2«A ol 
the/r mules, — T, 
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They cali themselres a colony of the Medes :' how 
this could be I am not able to determine, tbough 
in a long series of time it may not ha^e been impos- 
sible. The Sigynae are called merchants by the Idgu- 
rians, who live beyond Massilia : with the Cyprians, 
Sigynse is the name for spears* 

X. The Thracians affirm that the places beyond the 
Ister are possessed whoUy by bees, and that a passage 
beyond this is impracticable. To me this seems alto* 
gether impossible, for the bee is an insect known to be 
very impatient of cold ;' the extremity of which, as I 
should think, is what renderś the parts to the north 
uninhabitable, The sea-coast of this region wąs re* 
duced by Megabyzus under the power of Persia. 

XI. Darius haying crossed the Hellespont, went 
immediately to Sardis, where he neither forgot the 
sendce of Histiseus, nor the advice of Coes of Mity- 
lene. He accordingly sent for tfaese two persons, and 
desired them to ask what they would. Histiseus, who 
was tyrant of Miletus, wished for no accession of 
power ; he merely reąuired the Edonian Myrcinus, 
with the view of building there a city : Coes, on the 
contrary, who was a prirate indiyidual, wished to be 

1 Strabo says that this people obseryed in a great measure 
the customs of the Persians : thus the people whom Herodo- 
tas calls Medes might be considered as genuine Persians, 
according to his custom of confounding their names, if Dio- 
dorus Siculus had not decided the matter. 

2 This remark of Herodotus conceming bees is in a great 
measure tme, because all apiaries are fonnd to succeed and 
thriye best which are exposed to a degree of middle tempe- 
raturę : yet it would be difficult perhaps to ascertain the pre- 
cisę degree of cold in which bees would cease to liye and 
multiply. Modem experiments have madę it obriously ap« 
pear tbat in serere winters tbis insect has perished as fre- 
guently from famine as from cold. It is also well known that 

bees bare Hved in hoUow Ueea in. \!ti« co\^«t '^^x\& q€ Russia. 
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madę prince of Mitylene. Having obtaincd what they 
severally desired they departed. 

XII. Darius, induced by a circumstance of which 
he was accidentally witness, required Megabyzus to 
transport the Pasonians frogi Europę to Asia. Pigres 
and Mantyes were natives of Pseonia, the goyemment 
of which became the object of their ambition. With 
tbese yiews, when Darius had passed orer into Asia^ 
they betook themselyes to Sardis, carrying with them 
their sister, a person of great elegance and beauty. 
As Darius was sitting publicly in that diyision of the 
city appropriate to the Łydians they took the oppor- 
tuiiity of executing the foUowing artifice : they deco- 
rated their sister in the best manner they were able, 
and sent her to draw water : she had a yessel on her 
head ;' she led a horse by a bridle fastened round her 
arm ; and she was moreoyer spinning some thread. 
Darius yiewed her as she passed with attentiye curio* 
sity, obseryingthat her employments were not those of 
a Persian, Łydian, nor indeed of any Asiatic female. 

1 Nicolas Damascenas tells a similar story of Alyattes king 
of Sardis. This prince was one day sitting before the walls 
of the town, when he heheld a Thracian woman with an urn 
on her head, a distaff and spindle in her band, and behind 
her a horse secured by a bridle. The king, astonished, asked 
her who and of what country she was ? She replied, she was 
of Mysia, a district of Thrace. In consequence óf this ad- 
yenture the king by his ambassadors desired Cotys prince of 
Thrace to send him a colony from that country, of men, women, 
and children,— Larcher. 

The Mysia mentioned in the aboye account is called by 
some Greek writers Mysia in Eurapet to distinguish it from 
the proyince of that name in Asia Minor ; but Pliny, and most 
of the Latin writers, distinguish it morę effectually by writing 
it Moesia ; in which form it will be found in the maps, ex- 
tending along the southern side of the Danube, opposite to 
Dacia ; being the tract which forms the modem Seryi«. «xl4 
Bułgaria. 
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He was prompted by what he had seen to send some 
of his' attendants, who might obaerre what she did 
with the horse. They accordingly followed her : the 
woman, when she came to the ńyer, gare her horse 
sotne water, and then filled her pitcher. Haying done 
this, she returned by the way she came; witk the 
pitcher of water on her head, the horse £asteiied by 
a bridle to her arm, and as before, employed in spin- 
ning. 

XIII. Darius, eąually surprised at what he heard 
from his servants aud had seen himself^ sent for the 
woman to his presence* On her appearance, the bro- 
thers, who had obserred all from a conYenient situa- 
tion, came forward, and declared that they were 
Pseonians, and the woman their sister. On tbif 
Darius inąuired who the Pseonians were, where was 
their country, and what had induced themselyes to 
come to Sardis. The young men replied, ' That as 
to themselyes, their only motiye was a desire of enter- 
ing into his seryice ; that P»onia thek country waf 
situated on the banks of the riyer Strymon, at no 
great distance from the Hellespont/ They added, 
^ that the Paeonians were a Trojan colony/ Darius 
then inąuired if all the woroen of their country were 
thus accustomed to labor : they replied without hesi- 
tation in the affirmatiye ; for this was the point they 
had particularły in yiew. 

XIV. In conseąuence of the aboye, Darius sent 
letters to Megabyzus, whom he had left commander 
of his forces in Thrace, ordering him to remoye all 
the Paeonians to Sardis, with their wiyes and families. 
The courier sent with this message instantly madę his 
way to the Hellespont, which havihg passed, he pre- 

sented Megabyzus wilh l\ie oideis of his master. Me- 
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gafoyzus accordingly lost no time in executing them ; 
but taking with him some Thracian guides, led his 
army against Pasonia. 

XV. The Pseonians being aware of the intentions of 
the Persians, coUected their forces, and adyanced 
towards the sea, imagining the enemy would there 
make their attack : thus they prepared thcmselyes to 
resist the inyasion of Megabyzus : but the Persian 
generał being informed that every approach from the 
sea was guarded by their forces, under the direction of 
his guides madę a circuit by the higher parts of the 
country, and thus ełuding the Paeonians, came unex- 
pectedly on their towns, of which, as they were gene- 
rally deserted, he took possession without difficulty. 
The Paeonians, informed of this erent, dispersed 
themselves, and returning to their families, submitted 
to the Persians. Thus, the Paeonians, the Syropaeo- 
nians, the Paeoplae, and they who possess the country 
as far as the Prasian lakę, were removed from their 
habitations, and transported to Asia. 

XVI. The people in the vicinity of Mount Pan- 
gseus,' with the Doberae, the Agrianae, Odomanti, and 
thóse of the Prasian lakę, Megabyzus was not able to 
subdue. They who lived on the lakę, in dwellings of 
the following construction, were the objects of his 
next attempt. In this lakę strong piles are driyen 
into the ground, over which planks are thrown, con- 
nected by a narrow bridge with the shore. Thesę 
erections were in former times madę at the public 
expense ; but a law afterwards passed, obliging a man 
for every wife whom he should marry (and they allow 
a plurality) to drive three of these piles into the 

1 This place, as Herodotua infonus us in tb© aftv«ti^\5a.\iQ^VL> 
possessed botb gold and sil v er mines. — T. 

H^Ji' yOL. II. ^ 
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ground, taken from a mountain called Orbelus. On 
these planks each man has bis hut, from eyery one of 
which a trap-door opens to the water. To prevent 
their infants from falling into the lakę they fasten a 
string to their legs. Their horses and catÓe are fed 
principally on fish,' of which there is such abundance, 
that if any one lets down a basket into the water, and 
steps aside, he may presently after draw it up fiill of 
fish. Of these they haye two particUlar species, 
called papraces and tilones. 

XVII. Such of the Pseonians as were taken captiye 
were removed into Asia. After the conąuest of this 
people Megabyzus scnt into Macedonia seven Per- 
sians of his army, next in dignity and estimation to 
himself, reąuiring of Amyntas, in the name of Darins, 
earth and water. From the lakę Prasis to Macedonia 
there is a very short passage ; for on the very brink of 
the. lakę iś found the minę which in after times pro- 
duced to Alexander a talent every day. Next to this 
minę is the Dysian mount, which being passed, you 
enter Macedonia. 

XVIII. The Persians on their arrival were admitted 
to an immediate audience of Amyntas, when they de- 
manded of him, in the name of Darius, earth and 
water. This was not only granted, but Amyntas re- 
ceired the messengers hospitably into his family, gave 
them a splendid entertainment, and treated them with 
particular kindness. When after the entertainment 
they began to drink, one of the Persians thus ad- 
dressed Amyhtas : ' Prince of Macedonia, it is a cus- 
tom with us Persians, whenever we have a public 
entertainment, to introduce our concubines and young 

1 TorffsBus, in his Hislot^ of Norway, informs us that in 
the cold and mańtime porta oi ^mio^ c%X.>iXfe -ml^ fed witli 
ńsh . — Wesseling . 
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^ves. Since therefore you have received us kindły, and 
writh the rites of hospitality, and have also acknow- 
leged the claims of Darius, in giving him earth and 
wrater, imitate the custotn we have mentioned/ — * Per- 
sians,'* replied Amyntas, * our manners are verydif- 
ferent, for our women are kept separate from the men. 
But sińce you are our masters, and reąuire ity what 
you solicit shall be granted.' Amyntas therefore sent 
for the women, who on their coming were seated op* 
posite to the Persians. The Persians observing them 
beautiful, told Amyntas that he was still defective : 
* For it were better/ they exclaimed, * that they had 
not come at all, than on their appearing, not to suffer 
them to sit near us, but to place them opposite, as a kind 
of tormentto our eyes/' Amyntas, acting thus under 



1 This passage has been the occasion of much critical con- 
troversy. Longinus censnres it as frigid. Many learned 
men, in opposition to Longinus, haye v^indicated the expres- 
sion. Pearce, in his Commentaries, is of opinion that those 
who in this instance haye opposed themselyes to Longinus 
bare not entered into the precise meaning of that critic. The 
bistorian, he obseryes, does not mean to say that the heauty 
of theśe females might not excite dolores oculorum, but they 
Bould not themselyes properly be termed so. Pearce quotes 
a passage from ^schylus, where Helen is called the tender 
iart of the eyes. Alexander the Great called the Persian 
nromen the darts of the eyes. After all, to me at least, cou- 
sidering it was used by natiyes of Persia, and making allow* 
mce for the warm and figuratiye language of the East, the 
3xpression seems to require neither commentnoryindication. 
[n some classical lines written by Cowley, called The Ac- 
;oiint, I find this strong ezpression : 

When all the stars are by thee told, 
The endless sums of heayenly gold ; 
Or when the hairs are reckon d all, 
From siekły Autumn's head that fali ; ; 
Or when the drops that make the sea, 
'Whilst all ber sanda thy counters be, 
Tiou tben, and then alone, may^&t pxov© 
Th * arithmetician of my love • 



?- 
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compulsion, directed the women to sit with the Per- 
sians. The women obeyed, and the Persians, being 
warmed by their winę, began to put their hands to 
their bosoms, and to kiss them. 

XIX. Amyntas observed this indecency, and with 
great yexation, though hisawe of the Persians induced 
him not to notice it. But his son Alexander, who 
was ałso present, and witnessed their behayior, being 
in the vigor of youth, and hitherto without experience 
of calamity, was totally unable to bear it. ' Sir/ said 
he to Amyntas, being much incensed, ' your age is a 
sufficient excuse for your retiring ; leave me to preside 
at the banąuet, and to pay such attention to oar gnests 
as shall be proper and necessary.' Amyntas couldnot 
but obserye that the warmth of youth prompted his 
son to some act of boldness ; he accordingly madę 
him this reply : * I can plainly see your motive for 
soliciting my absence ; you desire me to go, that you 
may perpetrate somewhat to which your spirit impels 
you ; but I must insist on it,^ that you do not occasion 
our ruin by molesting these men ; sufier their indigni- 
ties patiently. I shall however foUow your adyice, 
and retire.' With these words Amyntas left them. 

An hundred loTes at Athens score ; 
At Corinth write a hundred morę ; 
Three hundred morę at Rhodes and Crete, 
Three hundred *tis I'm surę complete, 
For arms at Crete each face does bear. 
And every eye^s an archer there, &c. 

When we consider that the Cretan archers were celebrated 
beyond all otbers, this expression will not seem much less 
bold or figurative than that of Herodotus. 

1 The reader will in this place, I presume, be naturally 

suspicious that the good old King Amyntas was well aware 

wbat his son Alexander intended to perpetrate. If he sus- 

pected what was abovit to \ie ^oive», imv^ Y^aA iiot wisbed its 

8CcompIishment, be wou\d pxo\i\ii)oVj , TiQ\wVCKa\3wAśaj^ Vi& 

Bge, bave stayed and pxeveixte^iu— T. 
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XX. On this, AlexaDder thus addressed the Pep-* 
flians : ' You are at liberty, sirs, to repose yourselyes 
with any or with all of these females : I have only to 
require that you will make your choice known to me. 
It is DOW almost time to retire, and I can perceive that 
our winę has had its effect on you. You will please 
therefore to suffer these women to go and bathe them- 
selyes, and they shall afterwards return.' The Per- 
sians approyed of what he said, and the women retired 
to their proper apartments ; but, in their room, he 
dressed up an eąual number of smooth-faced young 
men, and arming each with a dagger, he introduced 
them to the company. * Persians/ said he, on their 
entering, ' we have given you a magnificent entertain- 
ment, and supplied you with eyery thing in our power 
to procure. We have also, which with us weighs 
morę than all the rest, presented you with our matrons 
and our sisters, that we might not appear to you in 
any fespect insensible of your merits ; and that you 
may inform the king your master with what liberality 
a Greek and prince of Macedonia has entertained you 
at bed and at board.' When he had thus said, Alex- 
ander commanded the Macedonians, whom he had 
dressed as females, to sit by the side of the Persians : 
but on their first attempt to touch them the Macedo- 
nians put eyery one of them to death. 

XXI. These Persians with their retinue thus for- 
feited their liyes : they had been attended on this ex- 
pedition with a number of carriages and seryants, all 
of which were seized and plundered. At no great 
interyal of time a strict inąuisition was madę by the 
Persians into this business ; but Alexander, by his 
discretion, obyiated its effects. To Bubaris, a natiy^ 
of Persia, and one of those wlio Yiad "be^w ^eu\. \.<> 
inąuire into the deatji of his country tneii, V^ x$is^^^ 
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Very liberał presents, and gave his sister in marriage. 
By these meaus the assassination of the Persian offi- 
cers was orerlooked and forgotten. 

XXII. These Greeks were descended from Per- 
diccas : this they themselyes aMrm, and indeed I my- 
self know it, from certąin circumstances which I shall 
hereafter relate. My opinion of this matter is also 
confirmed by the determination of those who preside 
at the Olympic games :' for when Alexander, with an 

. ambition of distinguishing himself, expressecl a desire 
of entering the lists, the Greeks, who were his com- 
petitors, repelled him with scorn, asserting that this 
was a contest, not of barbarians, butof Greeks ; but 
he proyed himself to be an Argive, and was conse- 
ąuently allowed to be a Greek. He was then per- 
mitted to contend, and was paired with the first com- 
batant. 

XXIII. I have related the facts which happened. 
Megabyzus, taking the Paeonians along with him, 
passed the Hellespont, and arrived at Sardis. At this 
period Histiaeus the Milesian was engaged in defend- 
ing with a wali the place which had been given him by 
Darius as a reward for his preserying the bridge ; it 
is called Myrcinus, and is near the riyer Strymon. 

1 The judges who presided at the Olympic games were 
called Hellanodicser ; tneir number yaried at different times : 
they were a long time ten, sometimes morę, sometimes less, 
nccording to the number of the Elean tribes ; but it finally 
reverted to ten, They did not all judge promiscuously at 
eyery contest ; but only such as were deputed to do so. 
Their decisions might be appealed irom, and they migbt 
even be accused before the senate of Olympia, who sometimes 
set aside their determinations. They who were elected Hel* 
lanodicae were compelled to reside ten months successirely 
in a building appropriated to their use at Olympia, and 
hamed from them the HeWwiiodicaBon, in order to instmct 
themselYea preyious to theii enl^xvsi^ «^ ^wx ^'^<i^<— Lar- 



I 
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Megabyzus, as soon as he came to Sardis, and learned 
what had been done Mrith respect to Histiasus, thus 
addressed Darius : * Have you, sir, done wisely, in 
permitting a Greek of known activity and abilities to 
erect a city in Thrace ; in a place which abounds with 
every reqnisite for the construction and eąuipment of 
ships; and where there are also mines of silyer? A 
number of Greeks are there, mixed with barbarians, 
who, making him their leader, will be ready on every 
occasion to execute his commands. Sufier him there- 
fore to proceed no farther, lest a civil war be the con- 
8equence. Do not, howerer, use yiolent measures; 
but when you shall have him in your power take 
care to prevent the possibility of his return to Greece.' 
XXIV. Darius was easily induced to yield to the 
arguments of Megabyzus, of whose sagacity he in- 
tirely approyed. He immediately there fore sent him 
a message to the foUowing purport: ^ Histiaeus, King 
Darius considers you as one of the ablest supports of 
his throne, of which he bas already receiyed the 
strongest testimony. He has now in contemplation a 
business of great impor tance, and reąuires your pre- 
sence and advice/ Histiaeus belieyed the messenger, 
and, delighted with the idea of being inyited to the 
king's councils, hastened to Sardis, where on his 
arriyal Darius thus addressed him : *• Histiaeus, my 
motiye for soliciting your presence is this ; my not 
seeing you at my return from Scythia filled me with 
the extremest regret ; my desire to conyerse with you 
continually increased, being well conyinced that there is 
no treasure so great as a sincere and sagacious friend, 
for of your truth as well as prudence I have receiyed 
the most satisfactory proofs. You haye done well ixv 
coming to me. I therefore entreat that, ioT^^fe^MYCi^^^'^- 
Jetus, and.leayiag the city you bAYexec«titV^Viv^Vvft. 
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Thrace, you will accompany me to Sasa : you sball 
there have apartments in my palące^ and Iive with me, 
my companion and my friend/ 

XXy. Darius, haying thus accomplished hiswishes, 
took Histieeus with him, and departed for Susa. Ar- 
taphernes, bis brother by the father's side, was left 
goyernor of Sardis : Otanes was intrusted with the 
command of the sea-coast. Sisamnes, the father of the 
latter, had been one of the royaljudges; but having 
been guilty of corraption in the execution of his office, 
was put to death by Cambyses. By order of this prince 
the intire skin was taken from his body, and fixed 
over the tribunaP at wbich he formerly presided. 
Cambyses gaye the office pf Sisamnes to his son 
Otanes, commanding hknto haye constantly in memory 
in what tribunal he sat. 

XXyi. Otanes haying at first the aboye appoint- 
ment, succeeded afterwards to the command of Mega- 
byzus, when he reduced Byzantium and ChalcedoD. 
He took also Łamponium and Antandros, which latter 
is in the proyince of Troy. With the assistance of a 
fleet from Łesbos, he madę himself master of Lemnos 
and Imbros, both of which were then inhabited by 
Pelasgi. 

XXVII. The Łemnians fought with great brayery, 
and madę a long and yigorous resistance, but' were at 
length subdned. Oyer such as suryiyed the confliet 
the Persians appointed Lycaretus goyernor : he was 
the brother of Mseander, who had reigned at Samos ; 
but he died during his goyernment. Ali the aboye* 

1 This it seems was a common custom in Persia : and cor- 

rupt judges were sometimes flayed alire, and tneir skins 

afterwards thus disposed. L^rcher quotes a passage from 

Uiodorus Siculus, which inf otma \ia ^^i-sii kxv«icŁctT.«^ -^i^aished 

aome unjust judges precisely iu Oaia tosjoa^^*— T% 
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mentióned people were reduced to seryitude : it waii 
pretended that some ha4 been deserters in the Scy- 
thian expedition, and that others had harassed Darius 
in his retreat. Such was the conduct of Otanes in his 
office, which he did not long enjoy with tranąuillity. 

XXVIII^ Th6 lonians were soon yisited by new 
calamities, from Miletus and from Naxos.* Of all 
the islands, Naxos was the happiest; but Miletns 
might be deemed the pride of lonia, and was at that 
time in the height of its prosperity. In the two prer 
ceding ages it had been cousiderably weakened by 
intemal factions ; but the tranquillity of its inhabitants 
was finally restored by the interposition of the Parians,' 
whom the Milesians had preferred on this occasion to 
all the other Greeks. 

XXIX. To heal the disorders which existed amongst 
them, the Parians applied the following remedy: — 
those employed in this office were of considerable dis- 
tinction ; and perceiring, on their arrival at Miletus, 
that the whole state was inyolyed in extreme confu- 
sion, they desired to exaniine the condition of their 
territories : whereyer, in their progress through this 

1 This place was first called Strongyle, afterwards Dia, and 
tben Nazos : there was a i>lace of this name also in Sicily. 
The Naxos of the ^^gean is now called Nazia : it was an- 
ciently famous for its whetstones, and Nazia cos became a 
prorerb. In classical story this island is famous for being 
the place where Theseus, retumiDg from Crete, forsook Ari- 
adnę, who afterwards became the wife of Bacchus : a very 
minate and satisfactory account of the ancient and modem 
condition of this island is to be found in Tournefort. Stephens 
the geographer says that the women of Nazos went with 
child but eight months, and that the island possessed a spring 
of pure winę. — T. 

2 The inhabitants of Paros have always been accounted 
people of good sense, and the Greeka of lVie iic\^i^Qrtvci«, 
islands often make them arbitrators of theit d\a^\x\.e>^. — ^^^ 
Toarnefort; who giyea an ezcellent account o£ t\i\^ \s^asx^% 
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desolate country, they observed any lands well culti- 
vated, they wrote down the name of tbe owner. lo 
the whole district, however, they found but few estates 
80 circumstanced. Returning-to Miletus, they called 
an assembly of the people, and they placed the direc- 
tion of affairs in the hands of those who had best cul- 
tivated their lands : for they concluded that they would 
be watchful of the public interest who had taken care 
of their own : they enjoined all the Milesians who 
had before been factious to obey these, and they thns 
restored the generał tranąuillity. 

XXX. The eyils which the lonians experienced 
from these cities were of this naturę : — some of the 
morę noble inhabitants of Naxos, being driyen by the 
common people into banishment, sought a refuge at 
Miletus : Miletus was then govemed by Aristagoras, 
son of Molpagoras, the son-in-law and cousin of His- 
tiseus, son of Łysagoras, whom Darius detained at 
Susa. Histiaeus was prince of Miletus, but was at 
Susa when the Naxians arriyed in his dominions. 
These exiles petitiońed Aristagoras to assist them with 
supplies, to enable them to return to their country : 
he immediately conceiyed the idea, that by accom- 
plishing their return, he might erentually become 
master of Naxos. He thought proper howeyer to 
remind them of the alliance which subsisted betwixt 
Histiaeus and their countrymen; and he addressed 
them as follows : ' I am not master of adequate force 
to restore you to your country, if they who are in 
possession of Naxos shall think proper to oppose me : 
the Naxians, I am told, haye eight thousand men in 
arms, and many ships of war. I neyertheless wish to 
effect it, and I think it may be thus accomplished :— 
jlrtephernes, son of llysta8\vea, «LXv^\ixother of Darius, 
MS jny particular friend*. ^e ^iisia \>Evfe c^iasMMk^ ^S. ^^ 
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« 

the sea-coast of Asia, and is proTided witb a numeroiis 
army, and a powerful fleet : he will, I think, do ail 
that I desire/ The Naxians instantly intrusted Anaxa- 
goras with the management of the business, entreating 
him to complete it as he could : they engaged to assist 
the expedition with forćes, and to make presents to 
Artaphernes ; and they expre8sed great hopes that as 
soon as they should appear before the place, Naxo8, 
with the rest of the islands, would immediately sub- 
mit ; for hitherto nonę of the Cyclades were under the 
power of Dańus. 

XXXI. Aństagoras went immediately to Sardis, 
where meeting with Artaphernes, he painted to him in 
flattering terms the island of Naxos, which, though of 
no great extent, he represented as exceedingly fair 
and fertile, conyeniently situated with respect to lonia, 
very wealthy, and remarkably populous. * It will be 
wortb your while,' said he, ' to make an expedition 
against it, under pretence of restoring its exiles : k> 
facilitate this, I already possess a considerable sum of 
money, besides what will be otherwise supplied. It 
is proper that we whó set the expedition on foot should 
provide the contingent expenses ; but you will cer-* 
tainly acquire to the king our master Naxos with its 
dependencies, Paros and Andros, with the rest of the 
islands called the Cyclades: from hence you may 
easily attempt the invasion of Euboea,' an island large 
and fertile, and not at all inferior to Cyprus : this will 
afford you an easy conąuest, and a fleet of one hun- 
dred ships will be sufficient to effect the whole/ To 

1 This large island is now commonly called Negropont or 
Negreponty by the Europeans ; which is a corruption of its 
proper appellation Egripo, Anciently it had, at different 
times, a great variety of names, Macria, Cb«\G\&, ^.%qvv&«^^* 
At Artemiedam, one of ita promontories, t\i© ^x%X. "Na^N^Cia "^^^ 
fougbt betwizt Xerxea and the Greeka. — T. 
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this Artaphernes replied : ' What ypti recommend will 
unąuestionably promote tbe interest of the king, and 
the particulars of your advice are reasonable and 
consistent : instead of one hundred, a fieet of two 
bundred ressels shall be ready for you in the begin- 
ning of spring ; it will be proper howerer to have the 
sanction of the king's authority.' 

XXXII. Pleased with the answer he receired, 
Aristagoras returned to Miletus. Artaphernes sent 
immediately to acquaint Darius with the project of 
Aristagoras, which met his approbation : he accord- 
ingly fitted out two hundred triremes, which he 
manned partly with Persians and partly with their 
allies. Megabates had the command of the whole, a 
Persian of the family of the Achsemenides, related to 
Darius and himself, whose daughter, if report may be 
credited/ was, in succeeding times, betrothed to Pan- 
sanias the Łacedsemonian, son of Cleombrotus, who 
aspired to the sovereignty of Greece. These forces, 
under the direction of this Megabates, were sent by 
Artaphernes to Aristagoras. 

XXXIII. Megabates embarking at Miletus, witB 
Aristagoras, a body of lonians, and the Naxians, pre- 
tended to sail towards the Hellespont ; but arriying at 
Chios, he lay-to near Caucasa; meaning, under the 
the fayor of a north wind, to pass from thence to 
Naxos. The foUowing circumstance however hap- 
pened, as if to proye that it was not ordained for the 
Naxians to suffer from this expedition: — Megabates 
on going his rounds, found a Myndian ressel deserted 
by its crew: he was so exasperated, that he com- 

1 It appears by this, that when Herodotus composed this 
work he had no know\ep;e o^ t\\e \fttter in which Pausanias 
demanded of Xerxe8 his d9iM%\i\.ftx yo. Ts«jcm%^.— -\\. -n^si,^ b« 
seen in ^'hucydides. — LarcKer. 
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mauded his guards to find Scylax, who commanded it, 
md to bind him in such a situation that his head 
shoułd appear outwardly from the aperture through 
iYhich the oar passed, his body remaining in the yessel. 
Aiistagoras being informed of the treatment which his 
fńend the Myndian had rec^ived, went to Megabates 
to make his excuse, and obtain his liberty ; but as his 
expostulatit)ns proyed ineifectual, he went himself and 
released Scylax. Megabates was much incensed, and 
&xpres6ed his displeasure to Aristagoras ; from whom 
he received this reply : * Your authority/ said Aris- 
tagoras, ' does not extend so far as you suppose ; you 
ivere sent to attend me, and to sail wherever I should 
think expedient ; — you are much too officious/ Me- 
gabates took this rcproach so ill, that at the approach 
of night he despatched some emissaries to Naxos, to 
acquaint the inhabitants with the intended inyasion. 

XXXIV. Of this attack the Naxians had not the 
remotest expectation; but they took the adyantage of 
the intelligence imparted tothem, and proyided against 
a fiiege, by remoying their yaluables from the fields to 
the town, and by laying up a storę of water and pro- 
yisions, and lastly, by repairing their walls : they were 
thus prepared against eyery emergence ; whilst the 
Persians, passing oyer from Chios to Naxos, found 
the place in a perfect state of defence. Haying wasted 
four months in the attack,' and exhausted all the pecu- 
niary resources which themselyes had brought, togę- * 
ther with what Aristagoras supplied, they still found 
that much was wanting to accomplish their purpose ; 
they erected therefore a fort for the Naxian exile8, 
and returned to the continent greatly disappointed. 

XXXy. Aristagoras thus found himself unable to 
fulfil. his engagements with Artaphernes ; aivdVv^^'^» 
ilso, to bis greai yexation, caWed on to defe^'^ ^^ «*-- 
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pense of the expedition ; he saw moreorer in- the per- 
son of Megabates an accuser, and he feared that their 
ill success sbould be imputed to bim, and madę a pre- 
tence for depriying bim of bis autbority at Miletus : 
all tbcse motiyes induced bim to meditate a revolt. 
Wbilst be was in tbis perplexity a messenger amved 
from HistisEfus, at Susa, wbo brongbt witb bim an ex- 
press command to rerolt ; tbe particulars of wbich 
were impressed in legible cbaracters on his skull.^ 
Histiaeus was desirous to communicate bis intentions 
to Aristagoras ; bat as tbe ways were strictly gnarded, 
he^xould derise no otber metbod ; he tberefore took 
one of tbe most faitbful of his slayes, and inscribed 
what we baye mentioned on his skuli, being first 
sbayed ; be detained tbe man till bis hair was again 
grown, wben be sent bim to Miletus, desiring bim to 
be as expeditious as possible ; and simply requesting 
Aristagoras to examine bis skuli, be discoyered the 
cbaracters wbich commanded bim to commence a re- 



1 Many curious contńyances are on record of which the 
ancients ayailed themselyes to conyey secret intelligence. 
Oyid mentions an example of a letter inscribed on a person 's 
back. Tbe circumstance here mentioned by Herodotus is 
told at greater lengtb by Aulus Gellius, who says tbat His- 
tiaeus chose one of bis domestics for tbis purpose wbo Lad 
sore eyes, to cure wbich he told bim that his hair mnst be 
shayed, and his head scarified ; haying done which, he wrote 
what he intended on the man's head, and then sent bim to 
Aristagoras, who, he told bim, would eJOTect his care by 
shaying his head a second time. Josephus mentions a yariety 
of stratagems to ejOTect this purpose : some were sent in 
coffins, during the Jewish war, to convey intelligence ; others 
crept out of places disguised like dogs ; some have conveyed 
their intentions in yarious articles of food : and in Bisbop 
Wilkin's Mercury, where a number of ezamples of this naturę 
are collected, mention is madę of a person who roUed up a 
letter in a wax candle, "biddm^ x5ti^ Taci«.%ftiicer inform the 

party that was to receiye it t\v«LX t^^^ cwidi\ft >nq\^^ ^^\^ 

£gbt for hia business. — T. 
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volt. To this measure Histiaeus was induced by the 
vexation he experienced from his captivity at Susa. 
He fiattered himself, that as soon as Aristagoras was 
in action, he should be able to escape to the sea-coaft ; 
but whilst every thing remained quiet at . Miletus he 
had no prospect of e£fectmg his return. 

XXXVI. With these views Histiseus despatched 
his emissary : the niessage he deliyered to Aristagoras 
was alike grateful and seasonable, who accordingly 
signified to his party that his own opinions were con- 
firmed by the commands of Histiaeus. His intentions 
to commence a revolt met with the generał approba- 
tion of the assembly, Hecataeus the historian being the 
only one who dissented. To dissuade them from any 
act of hostility against the Persian monarch, he enu- 
merated the yarious nations which Darius had sub- 
dued, and the prodigious power he possessed : when 
hę found these arguments ineifectual, he advised them 
to let their fleet take immediate possession of the sea, 
as the only means by which they might expect success. 
He confessed that the resources of the Milesians were 
but few ; but he suggested the idea that if they would 
make a seizure of the wealth deposited by Croesus the 
Łydian in the Branchidian tempie,* they might pro- 
mise themselves these two advantages ; they would be 
able to make themselyes masters of the sea, and by 
thus using these riches themselves, would prerent 
their being plundered by the enemy. That these 
riches were of very considerable value, I have ex- 



1 For an account of the tempie of Branchidae see page 38. 
* If Aristacoras/ says Larcher, * had followed the prudent 
Goansśl of Hecataeus, he would have had an increase of 
power against the Persians, and deprived XftTxei^ Oi^ ^^ 
opportunity of pillaging this tempie, and em^\o'^vw% Vvs» 
ncbea against Greece, ' — T, 
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plained in my first book. This ad vice however 
ill receired, although the determination to reTC 
fixed and uniyersal. It was agreed that one o 
party should sail to the army, which, on its retur; 
Naxos, had disembarked at Myns/ with the n 
seizing the per sons of the officers. 

XXXYII. latragoras was the person emplo 
this business ; who so far succeeded, that be ca 
Oliatus the Mylassensian, son of Ibanolis v Histi 
Termene, son of Tymnis ; Coes the son of £rx 
to whom Darius had giyen Mitylene ; togethc 
Aristagoras the Cymsean, son of Heraclides 
many others. Aristagoras thus commenced a i 
revolt, fuli of indignation against Darius. To « 
the Milesians to act in concert with him, he estal 
among them a republican form of goyernmem 
adopted a similar conduct with respect to the 
lonia ; and to excite a generał prejudice in his 
he expelled the tyrants from some places, and 1 
sent back those who had been taken in the yessels 
seryed against Naxos to the cities to which tł 
yerally belonged. 

XXXVIII. The inhabitants of Mitylene Ł 
sooner got Coes into their hands than they put 
death by stoning him. The Cymaeans sent their 
back again ; and the generality of those who ha 
sessed the supremę authority being driyen into 

1 This city was given to Themistocles, to fumish h 
with fish, with which the biiy of Myus formerly abo 
the bay, in process of time, became a fresh-water la! 
produced such swarms of gnats, that the inhabitants d 
the place, and were afterwards incorporated with th 
sians. Chandler, wLo yisited this place, complains t 
old nuisance of Myus tormented him and his compani 
ceedingly, and that towards the evening the inside • 

tent waa madę quite bl^kckb^ lYi^uumbec of gnats wl 

fested them. — T, 
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an eqiial form of goveniment was establisłied : tliis 
l)eing accomplished, Aristagoras the Milesian directed 
magistrates, elected by the people, to be established 
in the different cities ; after which he himself sailed in 
a trireme to Łacedcemon, conrinced of the necessity 
pf procuńng some powerful allies. 

XXXIX. AnaxandHdes, son of Leontes, did not 
then sit on the throne of Sp^Trta : he was deceased, 
and his son Cleomenes had succeeded him, rather on 
acconnt of his family than his yirtues. Anaxandrides 
had mamed his niecę, of whom he was exceedingly 
fbnd, though she produced him no children ; in con- 
sequence of which the ephori thus expostulated with 
him : * If you do not feel for yourself, you ought for 
us, and not suffer the race of Eurysthenes to be ex- 
tinguished. As the wife which you no w have is 
barren, repudiate her and marry another, by which 
you will much gratify your countrymen/ He replied 
that he could not comply with either of their reąuests, 
as he did not think them to be justiiied in recommend- 
ing him to divorce an innocent woman, and to marry 
another. 

XL. The ephori consulted with the senate, and 
madę him this reply : * We observe your excessive 
attachment to your wife ; but if you would avoid the 
resentment of your countrymen, do what we adrise : 
we will not insist on your repudiating your present 
wife: — ^behave to her as you have always done; but we 
wish you to marry another, by whom you may have 
offspring.' To this Anaxandrides assented, and from 
that time had two wives,* and two separate dwellings, 
contrary to the usage of his country. 

1 * He was the only Lacedadmonian/ sa-jaP^iuaMi^aa/ '^^^ 
had two wirea at tbe same time, and had two sep«t«Xft ^v!^^- 
inga/—See Paiisanias, Lacon. lib, m. cli. iii. ^11* — ^T. 

a^R' VOL. 11. ^ 
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XLI. At no great interval of time the woman whom 
he last married produced him this Cleomenes, the pre- 
sumptiye heir of his dominions : abont the same pe- 
riod his former wife, who had hitherto been barren, 
proyed with child. Although there was not the smallest 
dóubt of her pregnancy, the relations of the second 
wife, yexed at the circumstance, indnstriously circu- 
lated a report that she had not conceiyed, but intended 
to impose on them a supposititious child. Instigated 
by these insinuations the ephori distrusted and nar- 
rowly obseryed her : she was howeyer deliyered ; first 
of DorieuSy then of Leonidas,* and lastly of Cleom- 
brotus : by some it has been a&rmed that Leonidai 
and Cleombrotus were twins. The second wife, who 
was the daughter of Prinetades, and grand-daughter 
of Demarmenusy had nerer any other child but Cle<H 
menes. 

XLII. Of Cleomenes it is reported that he had not 
the proper use of his faculties^ but was insane ; Do- 
rieus, on the contrary, was greatly distinguished by 
his accomplishmentSy and trusted to find his way to 
the throne by yalor and by merit. On the death of 
Anaxandrides,^ the Lacedsemonians, agr«eably to the 
custom of their nation, preferred Cleomenes,' as eldest, 
to the soyereignty. This greatly disgusted Doriens 
who did not choose to become the dependant of his 
brother : taking with him therefore a number of bis 

1 This was the Leonidas who died with so much glory tt 
the straits of Thermopylae. 

2 An apophtliegm of this Anazandrides is left by Plutarch : 
being asked why they preserred no money in the excheqiier: 
' That the keepers of it/ he replied, ' might not be tempted 
to become knaves/ — T. 

3 This Cleomenes, as is reported by ^lian, tised to sty 
that Ilomet was the poet of the Lacedsemonians, and Hesiod 

the poet o£ the helota ; os^e \«vi%\i\. xXi^ veX ^i ^%x, the otber 
of agricultuie.— r. 
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countrymen, be left Sparta, and founded a colony: 
but so impetuous was bis resentment, tbat be neglected 
to inquire of tbe Delpbic oracie wbere be sbould fix 
bis residence ; nor did be obserre any of tbe ceremo- 
nieś ^ usual on sucb occasions. Under tbe conduct of 
some Tbereans be sailed to Africa, and settled on tbe 
banks of a rirer near Cinyps,' one of tbe most deligbt- 
lal situations in tbat part of tbe world : in tbe tbird 
year of bis residence, being expelled by tbe joint 
efforts of tbe Maci, Afri, and Cartbaginians, be re- 
tnmed to tbe Peloponnesus. 

XLIII. Herę Anticbares of Elis adyisćd bim, in 
confonnity to tbe oracles of Łaius, to found Heraclea 
in Sicily : affirming tbat all tbe region of £ryx was tbe 
property of tbe Heraclidse, as baying belonged to 
Hercules :^ be accordingly went to Delpbi to consult 
tbe oracie, wbetber tbe country wbere be was about to 

1 Amongst otber ceremonies wbicb they obseryed, when 
tbey went to establisb a colony, they took some fire ^om tbe 
prytaneum of the metropolia ; and if in the colony this eyer 
was eitinguisbed, tbey retumed to tbe metropolia to rekindle 
it. — Liarcher, 

2 The yicinity of this rirer abounded in goats, and was 
celebrated for its fertility. — See Virgil. — T. 

3 When Hercales came into the country of Eryx, Eryx, 
tbe son of Yenus and Bula the king of the country, chal- 
lenged Hercules to wrestle with him : botb sides proposed 
the wager to be won and lost. • £ryx laid to stake his king- 
dom, but Hercules his oxen : Eryx at first disdained such an 
unequal wager, not fit to be compared with his country ; but 
wben Hercules, on the otber side, answered, that if he lost 
dłem, be should lose his immortality with them, Eryx was 
contented with the condition, and engaged in the contest: 
but be was overcome, and so was stripped of the possession 
of his country, which Hercules gaye t« the inhabitants, al- 
lowing tiiem to take the fruits to their own use, till some one 
of his posterity came to demand it, wbicb «iCtftTYiwc^"& "\\».^- 
pened ; for, many agea after, Doriens tbe l^^ce^^eiSLorca^Mi^ 
aailing into Sicily, recovered his anceator^s doim3U.OTi> «5A 
there bailt HeracleBk.^Booth^s Diod<yrus Sicultis, 
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reside would prove a permanent acąuisition. The 
reply of the Pythian being fayorable, he embarked in 
the same ressels which had accompanied him from 
Africa, and sailed to Italy. 

XLIV. At this period, as is reported, the Sybarites, 
under the conduct of Telys, their king, meditated ań 
attack on the inhabitants of Ćrotona : apprehensire of 
wjiich, these latter implored the assistance of Doriens: 
he listened to their solicitations, and joining forces, 
he marched with them against Sybaris,^ and took it.' 
The Sybarites say that Doriens and his companions 

1 Sybańs was founded by the Achseans, betwixt the ńrers 
Crastis and Sybaris ; it soon became a place of great opn- 
lence and power ; the efifeminacy of the people became pro- 
yerbial : see Plutarch.--* It is reported,' says he, in his 
Banquet of the Seven Wise Men-, ' that the Sybarites nsed 
to inyite their neighbors' wiyes a whole twelyemonth before 
their entertainments, that they might have conrenient time 
to dress and adorn themsel^es.' — See also Athenaeus, b. xii. 
c. iii., by whom many whimsical things are recorded of the 
Sybarites. Their attendants at the bath had fetters, that 
they might not, by their careless hastę, bom Uiose whd 
bathed ; all noisy trades were banished from their city, that 
the sleep of the citizens might not be disturbed; for th« 
same reason also, they permitted no cocks to be kept in theii 
city. An inhabitant of this place being once at Sparta, was 
inyited to a pnblic entertaimuent, where, with the other 
guests, he was seated on a wooden bench : ' Till now,' he 
remarked, ' the bravery of the Spartans has excited my ad- 
miration ; bat I no longer wonder that men liying so bard a 
life should be fearless of death.' — ^This place was afterwards 
called Thurium. — T, 

2 The cause of tiie war, eccording to Diodoms Sicolas, 
was this : ' Telys persuaded the Sybarites to banish fire 
hundred of their most powerfal citizens, and to seU their 
ejOTects by public auction : the exiles retired to Crotona. 
Telys sent ambassadors to demand the fugitives, or in case 
of refusal to denounce war ; the people were disposed to 
giye them up, but the celebrated Fythagoras persuaded them 
to engage in their defence. Milo was yery active in the con- 

test; and the event was so i«it8^ \Ai \)cici ^^\i^\A^, that their 
town was plundered axxd le^uc^^ to ^ ^«Awł\. ^jJćto^^Ł.— 
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did this ; but the people of Crotona deny that in their 
contest with the Sybarites they arailed themselres of 
the assistance of any foreigner, except Callias of Elis, 
a priest of the family of the lamidse. He had fled 
from Telys, pńnce of Sybaris, because on some so- 
lemn sacńfice he was not able, from the entrails of the 
yictim, to promise success against Crotona. — ^The mat- 
ter is thus differently stated by the two nations. 

XLV. The proofs of what they severally assert are 
these : — the Sybarites show near the river Crastis, 
which is sometimes dry, a sacred edifice, built, as they 
affirm, by Dorieus, after the capture of his city, and 
eonsecrated to the Crastian Minerra. The death of 
Dorieus himself is another, and with them the strong- 
est testimony ; for he lost his life whilst acting in op- 
position to the express commands of the oracie. For 
if he had confined his exertions to what was the 
avowed object of his expedition, he would haye ob- 
tained, and effectually secured, the possession of the 
region of Eryx, and thus have preserved himself and 
his followers. The inhabitants of Crotona are satisfied 
with exhibiting certain lands, given to the Elean Cal- 
lias, in the district of Crotona, which eren within my 
remembrance the descendants of Callias possess : this 
was not the ca^e with Dorieus, nor any of his poste- 
rity. Ii must be obvious that if this Dorieus, in the 
war above mentioned, had assisted the people of Cro- 
tona, they would have given morę to him than to Cal- 
lias. To the aboye different testimonies eyery person 
is at liberty to giye what credit he thinks proper. 

XLVI. Amongst those who accompanied Dorieus, 
with a yiew of founding a colony, were Thessalus, 
Paraebates, Celees, and Euryleon ; all óf whom, Eu- 
ryleon excepted^ fell in an engagement w\\\i\\ife7?>M5Ł- 
aicians and jEgeatana, on their bappemu^ lo \)(^wc^v ^^> 
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Sicily : this man, collecting snch as remayied of Mp 
companions, took possession of Minoas, a Selinusian 
colony, which he delivered from the oppression of 
PythagoTas. Euryleon, putting the tyrant to death, 
assumed his situation and authońty. These, howeyer, 
he did not long enjoy ; for the Selinusians rosę in a 
body against him, and siew him before the altar of 
Jupiter Forensis,^ where he had fled for refuge. 

XŁYII. Philip, a natire of Crotona, and son of 
Butacides, was the companion of Dorieus in his tra- 
yels and death : he had entered into engagements of 
marriage with a daughter of Telys of Sybaris ; but not 
choosing to fulfil them, he left his country, and went 
to Cyrene ; from hence also he departed, in search of 
Borieus, in a three-oared yessel of his own, manned 
with a crew proyided at his own expense : he had been 
yictorious in the Olympic games, and was confessedly 
the handsomest man in Greece. On account of his 
accomplishments of person the peopy of i£gestus dis- 
tinguished him by yery imusual honors : they erected 
a monument oyer the place of his interment, where 
they offered sacrifices as to a diyinity. 

XŁYIII. We haye aboye related the fortunes and 
death of Dorieus. If he could haye submitted to the 
authority of his brother Cleomenes, and had remained 
at Łacedaemon, he would haye succeeded to the throne 
of Sparta. Cleomenes, after a yery short reign, died, 
leaying an only child, a daughter, of the name of 
Gorgo.* 

1 Tbat is to say, in the public forum, where the altar of 
this god was erected. — T, 

2 She married Leonidas* When this prince departed for 
Thermopylae Gorgo asked him what commands he had for 
her : * Marry/ said he, ' some wortby man, and become the 

motber o£ a yaliant race.' — ^fe Yaioa^i «x:^^ct«d to perish. 
This princesa was rentf»V«^»V^ iox\v«twVttft,'wA'Hł^s^^Asa^^ 
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XLIX. During the reign of CleomeDes Aristago- 
T€L8y pńnce of Miletus, arriyed at Sparta : the Łacedae- 
monians affirm, that desiring to haye a conference with 
their sorereign, he appeared before him witb a tablet 
of brass in his hand, on which was inseribed eyery knowii 
part of the habitable world, the seas, and the riyers. 
He thus addressed the Spartan monarch : ' When you 
know my business, Cleomenes, you will cease to won- 
der at my zeal in desiring to see you. The lonians, 
who ought to be free, are in a state of seryitude ; 
which is not only disgraceful, but also a source of the 
extremest sorrow to us, as it must also be to you, who 
are so pre-eminent in Greece. I entreat you, there- 
fore, by the gods of Greece, to restore the lonians to 
Liberty, who are connected with you by ties of eon- 
sanguinity. The accomplishment of this will not be 
difficult : the barbarians are by no means remarkable 
for their yalor ; whilst you, by your military yirtue, 
haye attained the summit of renown. They rush to 
the combat armed only with a bow and a short spear :^ 
Łheir robes are long ; they suffer their hair to grow ; 
ind they will afford an easy conquest : add to this, 
that they who inhabit the continent are affluent beyond 
the rest of their neighbors. They haye abundance of 
gold, of siły er, and of brass ; they enjoy a profusion 
of eyery article of dress, haye plenty of -cattle, and a 
prodigious number of slayes :' all these, if you think 

the women whom Plutarch proposed as a model to Enrydice. 
— Larcher. 

1 A particular account of the military habit and arms of 
the oriental nations is giyen in the seyenth book of Herodotus, 
in which place he minutely describes the various people 
which composed the prodigious army of Xerxes. It may 
not be improper to add, that the military habits of the Greeks 
and Romans very mach resembled each other. — T« 

2 The first slayes were doubtless captiyea ta^ŁeiiAti^-^t^ 
irMo were employedfor menial purposes *, £totdl \i^\xi% ^wjkS^^* 
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proper, may be yours. The nations by which they 
are snrrounded I shall explain : next to these looians 
are the Łydians, who possess a feitile tenitory, and a 
profusion of silyer.' Saying tbis, be pointed on thć 
tablet in bis band to tbe particnlar district of wbicb be 
spake. ' Contiguous to tbe Łydians,' continued Aris- 
tagoras, ' as you adyance towards tbe east, are the 
Pbrygians, a people wbo, beyond all tbe nations of 
wbom I baye any knowlege, enjoy tbe greatest abun- 
dance of cattle and of tbe eartb's produce. Tbe Cap- 
padocians, wbom we cali Syńans, join to tbe Pbry- 
gians ; then follow tbe Cilicians, wbo possess tbe seat- 
tered islands of our sea, in tbe yicinity of Cyprus : 
tbese people pay annually to tbe king a tribute of fiye 
hundred talents. Tbe Armenians, wbo baye also great 
plenty of cattle', border on, tbe Cilicians. Tbe Anne< 
nians baye for tbeir neigbbors tbe Matieni, wbo in- 
habit tbe region contiguous to Cissia: in tbis latter 
district, and not far remote from tbe riyer Cboaspes, 
is Susa, wbere tbe Persian monarcb occasionally re- 
sides, and wbere bis treasures are deposited. Make 

after for use, they iinally were purćhased and possessed for 
ostentation. A passage in Athenaeus informs us, that be 
knew many Romans who possessed from ten to twenty thou- 
sand sl&yes. According to Tacitus, four hundred slavea were 
discovered in one great man's house at Romę, all of whom 
were executed for not preyedting the death of tbeir master. 
Some nations marked their slavea like cattle ; and in Menjan'8 
history of Algiers the author represents a Turk saying scom- 
fully to a Christian, ' What ! have you forgot the time whena 
Christian at Algiers was scarce worth an onion?* We lean 
from Sir John Chardin, that when the Tartars madę an incur- 
sion into Poland, and carried away as many captiyes as they 
could, perceiving they would not be redeemed, they sold 
them for a crown a head. To enter into any elaborate dis- 
quisition on the rights of man would in this place be im- 
pertinent; and the reader will perceive that I have rather 
tbrown togeihei some detached m«A,\,w^ qii \ix\& uLteresting 
subject, perhaps not so genex«\Vj ^^o^^» 
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Jrtourselyes mastera of this city, and you may vie in 
afflucnce with Jupiter himself. Łay aside therefore 
the contest in which you are engaged with the Messe- 
nians, who equal you in strength, about a tract of 
land not very eKtensire, nor remarkably fertile. Nei- 
ther are the Arcadians nor the Argires proper ob- 
jects of youT ambition, who are destitute of those pre- 
cious metals which induce men to brare dangers and 
death : but can any thing be morę desirable than the 
opportunity now afforded you of making the intire 
conąuest of Asia?' Aristagoras here finished. ' Mile- 
sian friend/ replied Cleomenes, ' in the space of three 
days you shall haye our answer/ 

Ł. On the day, and at the place appointed, Cleo- 
menes inquired of Aristagoras ho w many days' jour- 
ney it was from the lonian sea to the dominions of the 
Persian king. Aristagoras, though yery sagacious, 
and thus far successful in his yiews, was here guilty 
of an oyersight. As his object was to induce the 
Spartans to make an incursion into Asia, it was his 
interest to haye concealed the truth ; but he inconsi- 
derately replied that it was a journey of about three 
months. As he proceeded to explain himself, Cleo- 
menes interrupted him ; ' Stranger of Miletus,' said 
he, ^ depart from Sparta before sunset : what you say 
cannot be agreeable to the Łacedaemonians, desiring 
to lead us a march of three months from the sea/ 
Haying said this Cleomenes withdrew. 

ŁI. Aristagoras, taking a branch of oliye in his 
band, presented himself before the house of Cleo- 
menes ; entering which as a suppliant, he reąuested an 
audience, at the same time desiring that the prince'8 
daughter might retire ; for it happened that Gorgo, 
the only child of Cleomenes, was pieaeiA, «l ^^iV <il 
about ejgbt or nine yeajr» old : tbe Iłih^ ^ie^^^ft.^ ^'!8X 
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the presence of the child might be no obstmction to 
what he Ład to say. Aństagoras then promised to 
giye him ten talents if lie would accede to his reqiiest, 
As Cleomenes refused, Aristagoras rosę in his offers to 
fifty talents ; on which the child exclaimed, *' Father, 
unless you withdraw, this stranger will corrupt you.' 
The prince was delighted with the wise saying of his 
daughter, and instantly retired. Aństagoras was never 
able to obtain another audience of the king, and left 
Sparta in disgust. 

' LII. In that space of country abont which Cleo- 
menes had inquired the Persian king has yarioiu 
stathmi, or mansions, with excellent inns :^ these are 
all splendid and beantiful ; the whole of the country is 
richly cultiyated, and the roads good and secure. In 
the regions of Łydia and Phrygia twenty of the aboYO 
stathmi óccur within the space of ninety parasangs and 
a half. Łeaying Phrygia, you meet with the river 
Halys, where there are gates which are strongly de« 
fended, but which must be necessarily passed. Ad- 
yancing through Cappadocia, to the confines of Cilicia, 
in the space of one hundred and four parasangs there 
are eight-and-twenty stathmi. At the entrance of 
Cilicia are two necks of land, both well defended; 
passing beyond which, through the country, are three 

1 There can be little doubt bat that these are the same 
with what are now culled carayansaries, and which abound in 
all oriental countries ; these are large souare buildings, in 
the centrę of which is a spacious court, The trayeller most 
not expect to meet with much accommodation in these places, 
except that he may depend on finding water : ^ey are es- 
teemed sacred, and a stranger's goods, whilst he remains in 
one of them, are secare from pillage. 

Such ezactly are also the clumltries of Indostan, many of 
which are buildings of gteat "mAcm&cence, and very curious 
workmanahip, What tne ttaveu« \i"a& ^^\^ \.^ ^x^ftct is 
Httle morę than merę sheltei.— T, ^ 
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stathmi in tfae space of fifteen parasangs and a half. 
Cilicia, as well as Armenia, are terminated by the 
Euphrates, which is only passable in yessels. In Ar- 
menia, and within the space of fifty-six parasangs and 
a balf, tbere are fifteen statbmi, in wbich also are 
guards : tbrough tbis country flow the waters of four 
riyers, tbe passage of whicb is indispensable, but can 
only be e£fected in boats. Of tbcse tbe first is the 
Tigris ; by the same name also the second and the 
third are distinguished, though they are by no means 
the same, nor proceeding from the same source : of 
these latter the one rises in Armenia, the other from 
amongst the Matieni. The fourth riyer is called the 
Gyndes, which was formerly diyided by Cyrus into 
three hundred and sixty chanuels. From Armenia to 
the country of the Matieni are four statbmi : from 
hence tbrough Cissia, as far as the river Choaspes, 
tbere are eleyen stathmi, and a space of forty-two 
parasangs and a balf. The Choaspes is also to be 
passed in boats, and beyond tbis Susa is situated. 
Thus it appears that from Sardis to Susa are one hun- 
dred and eleyen stations or stathmi. 

LIII. If tbis measurement of the royal road by 
parasangs be accurate, and a parasang be supposed 
equar to thirty stadia, which it really is, from Sardis 
to the royal residence of Memnon are tbirteen thou- 
sand fiye hundred stadia, or four himdred and fifty 
parasangs : allowing therefore one hundred and fifty 
stadia to each day, the whole distance will be a jour- 
ney of ninety intire days. 

LIV. Aristagoras was therefore correct in telling 
Cleomenes tbe Łacedsemonian that it was a three 
months' march to the residence of the Persian mo- 
narch. For the benefit of those w\io -m^ \^ \iso?^ 
morę satisfactory information on llie sutoi^^cX, SX "Wiac^ł 
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not be amiss to add the particulars of the distance be- 
twixt Sardis and Ephesus. Frbm the Greek sea to 
Snsa, the name by which the city of Memnon is gene- 
rally known, is fourteen thousand and forty stadia: 
from Ephesus to Sardis is fiye hundred and forty sta- 
dia : thus three days must be added to the compnta- 
tion of the three months. 

ŁY . From Sparta Aristagoras went to Athens, which 
at this period had recovered its liberty. Aristogiton 
and Harmodius,' who were Gephyreans by descent, 
had put to death Hipparchns, son of Pisistratns, and 
brother of Hippias the t3rrant. We are informed that 
Hipparchus had received intimation in a yision^ of the 

1 To the reader of the most common classical taste the 
story of these Athenians must be too familiar to ieqiiire any 
repetition in this place.— 2\ 

k From Larcher s prolix notę on the suhject of Aristogiton 
and Harmodius I extract such particulars as I think ¥ail he 
most interesting to an Engllsh reader. 

Harmodius is reported to hare inspired the tyrant Hippar- 
eh as with an unnatural passion, who loying and being be- 
loYed by Aristogiton, communicated the secret to him, aad 
joined with bim in his resolution to destrdy their persecutor. 
This is sufficiently contradicted with respect to the attach- 
ment betwixt Harmodius and Aristogiton, which appears to 
haye been the true emotions of friendship only. 

The courtezan Leeena, who was beloyed by Harmodius, wąs 
tortured by Hippias, to make her discoyer the accomplioes in 
the assassination of Hipparchus. Distrusting her own forti- 
tude, she bit off her tongue. The Athenians, in honor of her 
memory, erected in the yestibule of the citadel a statuę in 
bronze of a lioness without a tongue. 

Thucydides seems willing to impute the action which 
caused the death of Hipparchus to a less noble motiye than 
the love of liberty ; but the contemporaries of the conspira- 
tors, and posterity, haye rendered Harmodius and Aristogiton 
the merit which was their due. 

Popular songs were madę in their honor, one of which is 
preseryed in Athenseus, b. xy. eh. xy. It is also to be seen» 
212 the Analecta of Brunck, i. 155. This song bas been im- 
puted to Alcaeus •, but {a\se\^ , iot \}ti%X^Q<8X ^^ŁWwfote Hip- 
parchus. 
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disaster wfaicb afterwards befell him ; tbough for four 
years after his death the people of Athens sufiered 
greater oppression than before. 

' ŁYI. The particulars of the visioD wbicb Hipparchus 
saw are tbus related : in the nigbt preceding tbe festi- 
yal of tbe Panatbensea ^ Hipparchus bebeld a tali aod 
cojtnely personage, who addressed him in these ambi- 
gaons terms : 

Braye lion, thy nnconquer'd soul compose 
To meet unmoyed intolerable woes : 
In yain th' oppressor woald elude bis fąte, 
Tbe yengeance of tbe gods is surę, thougb late. 

As soon as tbe moming appeared be disclosed wbat 
be had seen to tbe interpreters of dreams. He bow- 
eyer sligbted tbe yision, and was killed in tbe celebra- 
tion of some public festiyal. 

LVII. Tbe Gephyreans, of wbicb nation were the. 
assassins of Hipparchus, came, as tbemselyes affirm, 

The descendants of tbe conspirators wbo destroyed the 
tyrant were maintained in the prytaneum at the public 
expense. 

One of the posterity of Hannodius, proud of his birth, re- 
proached Iphicrates with the meanness of his family : ' My 
nobility/ answered Iphicrates, * commences with me, yours 
terminates in you/ In the very time of the decline of Athens, 
the love of liberty was there so hereditary and indelihle, that 
they erected statues to the assassins of Csesar. 

1 On this subject I give, from different writers, the raore 
interesting particulars. 

Tbe festival was in honor of Minenra. There were the 
greater and less Panathenaea. The less originated with The- 
sens : these were celebrated every year in the month Heca- 
tombeon : the greater were celebrated every five years. In 
the procession on this occasion old men, selected for their 
good persons, carried branches of olive. There were also 
races with torches both on horse and foot : there was also a 
musical contention. The conoueror in any of these games 
was rewarded with a ressel of oil. There w«ia «\soja. ^w^t^ 
by hoys in armor, Tbe v^est of Minerva w«ia c«tT\^^ "av ^ 
sacred procession o£ peraons of all ages, &c. &Ł<i. — ^T» 
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originally from Eretria. But the resnlt of my inąm- 
ries enables me to say that they were Phoenicians, and 
of those who accompanied Cadmus into the region now 
called Boeotia, where they settled, haymg the district 
of Tanagria assigned them by lot. The Cadmeans 
were expelled by the Argives ; the Bceotians after- 
wards drove out the Gephyreans, who took refuge at 
Athens. The Athenians enroUed them amongst their 
citizens, under certain restrictions of trifliug import- 
ance. 

ŁYIII. The Phoenicians who came with Cadmus, 
and of whom the Gephyreans were a part, introduced 
during their residence in Greece yarious articles of 
science ; and amongst other things letters,^ with whicb, 

1 On the subject of the inyention of letters it is necessar; 
to say something ; bnt so much bas been written by otheis, 
that the task of selection, though all that is necessary, be- 
comes sufficiently difficult. 

The first introduction of letters into Greece has been 
generally assigned to Cadmns ; but this has often been con- 
troyerted ; no arguments on either aide haye been adduced 
sufficiently strong to be admitted as decisiye. It is probiJ)le. 
that they were in use in Greece before Cadmus, which Dio- 
dorus Siculus confidently affiims* But Łucan, in a yery en- 
lightened period of the Koman empire, without any mcure 
intimation of doubt than is implied in the words fams ń 
creditur, wrote ihus : 

Phoenicians lirst, if ancient famę be true, 

The sacred my&te?-y of letters knew : 

They first by sound, in vorious lines design'd, 

Express'd the meanlng of the thinking niind ; 

The power of words by fignres lude conyeyM, 

And useful science eyerlasting madę. 

Then Memphis, ere the reedy )eaf was known, 

Engrav'd li er precepts and her arts in stone; 

While animals, in radous ovder placed, 

The leamed hieroglypLic column gi-aced. — Rowe* 

To this opinion, concerning the use of hieroglyphics, 
Biahop Warburton accedeaiin^i&TiWwi^l^^^^tionof Moses, 
who thinks that they wexe t\i© ^To^vic\:iotk. oil '<a^M\!:\ja.vsw»'*A^ 
State of aociety, as yet uiiwqxiw»x^^\łVO&. i^'^V^^>ar5^^>^^ 
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as I conceiye, tbe Greeks were before unacąuainted. 
Tbese were at first such as the Phoenicians tbemselyes 
indiscriminately use : in process of time, howeyer, 
they were changed both in sound aud form.* At that 
time the Greeks most contiguous to this people were 
the lonians, who learned these letters of the Phoeni- 
cians, and, with some trifling yariations, receiyed them 
into common use. As the Phoenicians first madę them 
known in Greece they called them, as justice reąuired, 
Phoenician letters. By a yery ancient custom the 
lonians cali their books diphtherae, or skins, because at 

ing. With respect to this opinion of Herodotus, many learned 
męn thought it worthy of credit, from the resemblance be- 
twixt the bid eastern and earliest Greek characters, wfaich is 
certainly an argument of some weight. 

No European nation eyer pretended to the honor of this 
discoyery : the Romans confessed they had it from the 
Greeks, the Greeks irom the Phcenicians. 

Pliny says the use of letters was etemal ; and many haye 
madę no scruple of ascribing them to a dii^ine rev^6lation. 
Our countryman Mrl Astle, who has written perhaps the best 
on this complicated subject, has this ezpression, with which 
I shall conclude the subject. 

* The v^anity of each nation induces them to pretend to the 
most early ciyilization : but such is the uncertainty of ancient 
history, that it is difficult to determine to whom the honor is 
due. It should seem, howeyer, that the contest may be con<* 
fined to the Egyptians, Phoenicians, and Cadmeans.' — T. 

1 The remark of Dr. Gillies on this passage seems worthy 
of attention. 

* The eastern tongues are in generał eztremely deficient in 
vowels. It is, or rather was, much disputed whether the 
ancient orientals used any characters to express them : their 
languages therefore bad an inflezible thickness of sound, ex- 
tremely diflferent from the yocal harmony of the Greek, which 
abounds not only in yowels but in diphthongs. This circum* 
Stańce denotes in the Greeks organs of perception morę acute, 
elegant, and discerning. They felt such faint yariations of 
liquid sounds as eścaped the dukiess of Asiatic ears, and in- 
yented marks to express them. They distincuialiCi^ ydl ^Jma 
manoer not only their articulation, but tlneii c^«dl\SXi > «£A 
ańerwarda tbeirmuaic&l intonation*' 
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a time when the plant of tbe biblos was scarce they 
used instead of it the skins of goats and sheep. Many 
of tbe barbarians haye used tbese skins for tbis pnr- 
pose within my recoUection. 

ŁIX. I myself haye seen, in tbe tempie of tbe Is- 
menian Apollo, at Tbebes of Boeotia, tbese Cadmean 
letters inscribed on some tripods, and baying a near 
resemblance to tbose used by tbe lonians. One of the 
tripods bas tbis inscription :^ 

Ampbitryon's present from Teleboan spoils. 

Tbis must baye been about tbe age of Łaius, son of 

ŁabdacuSy wbose fatber was Polydore, the son of 

Cadmus. 
ŁX. On tbe second tripod are tbese hexameter 

yerses : — 

Scsus, yictorious pugilist, bestow^d 
Me, a fair offering, on the Delphic god. 

Tbis Scseus was tbe son of Hippocoon, if indeed it was 
be wbo dedicated the tripod, and not anotber person 
of the same name, contemporary witb CEdipus the son 
of Łaius. 

LXI. The tbird tripod bears tbis inscription in bex- 
ameters : — ' ^ 

Royal Laodamas to Phoehus' shrine 
This tripod gave, of workmanship diyine. 

Under this Laodamas, tbe son of Eteocles, wbo had 
the supremę power, the Cadmeans were expelled by 
the Argives, and fled to the Encheleans. The Gephy- 
reans were compelled by the Boeotians to retire to 
Athens.^ Herę they built temples for their own par- 

1 Some curious inscriptions on the shields of the warriore 

who were engaged in the siege of the capital of Eteocles are 

preserred in the * Seven against Thebes of -^Eschylus/ to 

which the reader is refetTed. 

^ They were permitted to Be\Ai^aii^^\i^t^«.^^1^'Ł^^- 
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ticnlar use, resembling in qo respect those of tke 
Athenians, as may be seen in the edifice and myste- 
ries of the Achcean Ceres. 

LXII. Thus have I related the yision of Hip- 
parchus, and the ońgin of the Gephyreans, from 
whom the conspirators against Hipparchus were de- 
scended : but it will here be proper to explain morę 
at length the particular means by which the Athenians 
recovered their liberty, which I was beginning to do 
before. Hippias had succeeded to the supremę au- 
thority, and, as appeared by his conduct, greatly re- 
sented the death of Hipparchus. The Alcmaeonidse, 
Who were of Athenian origin, had been driyen from 
their country by the Pisistratidae : they had, in con- 
junction with some other exileSy madę an effort to 
recoYer their former situations and to deliyer their 
country from its oppressors, but were defeated with 
considerable loss. They retired to Łipsydrium, be- 
yond Pseonia, which they fortified, still meditating 
yengeance against the Pisistratidse. Whilst they were 
thus circumstanced the amphictyons * engaged them 

phissus, which separfttes Attica from Eleusis: there they 
built a bridge, in order to haye a free communication on both 
aides. I am of opinion that bridges took tbeir name irom these 
people. The author of the Etymologicum Maenum pretends 
that the people were called Gephyreans from this bridge j but 
it is ▼ery certain that they borę this name before they settled 
in Attica. — Larcher, 

1 The amphictyons were an assembly composed of deputies 
from the different states of Greece. Each state sent two 
deputies, one to examine into what related to the ceremonies 
of religion, the other to decide disputes betwixt indi^iduals. 
Their generał residence was at Delphi, and tbey determined 
disputes betwixt the different states of Greece. Before they 
proceeded to business they sacrificed an ox cut into smali 
pieces : their decisions were sacred, and without a^^^^l. 
They met twice in the year, in spring and in «.\i\Avmxk. \T)k. 
spring at Delphi, in autumn at ThermopylsB. 

Tbis council repreaented but a certain number oi \ii^ %\».Na^ 

HER, YOL. II. '^ 
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on certain terms to constract that which is now the 
tempie of Delphi, but whicb did tiot exist before. 
They were not deficient in point of wealth ; and, 
warmed with the generous spińt of tbeir race, they 
erected a tempie far exceeding the model which had 
been given, in splendor and in beauty. Their agree- 
ment only obliged them to construct it of the stone 
of Porus,* but they built the yestibule of Parian 
m arbie. 

LXIII. These men, as the Athenians relate, during 
their continuance at Delphi bribed the Pythian to 
propose to eyery Spartan ivho should considt her, in 
a priyate or public capacity , the deliyerance of Athens. 
The Lacedaemonians, hearing incessantly the same 
thing repeated to them, sent an army under the con- 
duct of Anchimolius, son of Aster, a man of a very 
popular character, to expel the Pisistratidas from 
Athens. They in this respect yiolated some yery 
ancient ties of hospitality ; but they thought it better 
became them to listen to the commands of Heayen 
than to any human consideratioB. These forces were 
despatched by sea ; and being dńyei:i to Phalerus, 
were there disembarked by Anchimolius. The Pisis- 
tratidae being aware of this, applied for assistance to 
the Thessaliaus, with whom they were in alliance. 
The people of Thessaly obeyed the summons, and 
sent them a thousand horse, commanded by Cineas 

of Greece : but these were the principal and most powerAil. 
— T. 

1 This stone resembled the Pańan marble in whiteness aad 
hardiiess ; but, according to Pliny and Theophrastus, it wis 
less ponderous. Of the marble of Paros I hare spoken else- 
where. Larcher remarks that Phidias, Praxitele8, and the 
morę eminent sculptors of antiąuity, always preferred it for 
tbeir works. ToumefoTt without hesitation prefers the mir* 
bies of Italy to thoae oi Giee<». 
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their kiog, a native of Coniseus : on the arrival of 
their allies the Pisistratidae . leyelled all the country 
about Phalerus ; and thus enabling the cayalry to act, 
they sent them against the Spartans. They accordingly 
attiicked the enemy, and killed sereral, amongst ivhom 
was Anchimolius. Those who escaped were driven to 
theip yessels. Thus succeeded the first attempt of the 
Łacedaemonians. The tomb of Anchimolius is still to 
be seen near the tempie of Hercules, in Cynosarges,' 
in the district of Alopece in Attica. 

ŁXiy . The Łacedaemonians afterwards sent a greater 
body of forces against Athens, not by sea but by land, 
under the direction of their king Cleomenes, son of 
Anaxandrides. These, on their first entrance into 
Attica, were attacked by the Thessalian horse, who 
were presently routed, with the loss of forty of their 
men ; the remainder retired without any farther efforts 
into Thessaly. Cleomenes, adyancing to the city, was 
joined by those Athenians who desired to be free ; in 
conjunction with whom he besieged the tyrants in the 
Pelasgian citadel. 

ŁXy . The Łacedaemonians would haye found them- 
selyes finally inadeąuate to the expulsion of the Pi- 
sistratidae, for they were totally unprepared for a 

1 This place gare name to the sect of the Cynics. It was 
a gymnasium, or place for public exercises, annexed to a 
tempie, and situated near one of the gates of Athens. The 
origin of its appellation Cynosarges is thus xelated : an Athe- 
nian named Didymus was performing a sacrifice in his bouse, 
but was interrupted by a large white dog, which coming in 
unexpectedly , seized the yictim, carried it off, and left it in 
«anotiier place. Much disturbed by an accident so inauspi- 
cious, Didymus consulted the oracie in what manner be 
might ayert the omen : he was told to build a tempie to Her- 
cules in the place where the dog had depoaiteCi \\i«> n\cMvssv -. 
he did so, (mą called it Ci/łwsarges, which ih«Lliv«nife ^x^Te^^^s». 
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siege, włiilst their adrersaries were well proTided with 
necessaries. After therefore coBtlnuing the blockade 
for a few days they were about to return to Sparta, 
when an accident happened, as fatal to one party as 
fayorable to the other. The children of the Pisistta- 
tid», iu their attempts privately to escape, were taken 
prisoners : this incident reduced them to extreme per- 
plexity ; so that finally, to recoyer their children, they 
submitted to such terms as the Athenians imposed, and 
engaged to leaye Attica within fiye days. Thus, after 
enjoying the supremę autfaority for Uiirty-six years, 
they retired to Sigeum, beyond the Scamander. They 
were in their descent Pylians, of the family of Pelens: 
they were by birth related to Codrus and Melanthns, 
who had also arriyed at the principality of Athens, 
though strangers like themselyes ; in memory of which 
Hippocrates, the father of Pisistratus, had named his 
Son from the son of Nestor. The Athenians were thu 
deliyered from oppression ; and it will now be my 
business to commemorate such prosperous or calami- 
tous eyents as they experienced after they had thiis 
recoyered their liberties, before lonia had reyolted 
from Darius, and Aristagoras the Milesian had arriyed 
at Athens to supplicate assistance. 

ŁXyi. Athens was considerable before ;. but, iti 
liberty being restored, it became greater than eyer. 
Of its citizens, two enjoyed morę than common reputa- 
tion : Clisthenes, of the family of the Alcmaeonidse, 
who according to the yoice of famę had corrupted the 
Pythian ; and Isagoras, son of Tisander, who was cer- 
tainly of an illustrious origin, but whose particnlar 
descent I am not able to specify. The indiyiduals of 
tbis family sacriftce to the C arian Jupiter.* These two 

1 The Carians were exc©©A\Tv^^ cwi\%kTM«i^^'«xA^«^'« I 
^regarded as slaves, becaus© t^i^l ^«* ^^ ^x^\^>Mi\^N.^^\ ^ 
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men, in their contention for superioiity, divided the 
State into factions : Clisthenes, who was worsted by 
his riyal, foand means to conciliate the fayor of the 
people. The four tribes,* which were before named 
from the sons of łon, Geleon, iEgicores, Argades, and 
Hoples, he diyided into ten ; naming them according 
to his fancy, from the heroes of his country. One 
however he called after Ajax, w^o had been the 
neighbor and ally to his nation. 

LXVII. In this particular Clisthenes seems to roe 
to haye imitated his grandfather of the same name by 
his mother'8 side, who was prince of Sicyon : this 
Clisthenes, haying been engaged in hostilities with 
the Argiyes, abolished at Sicyou the poetical contests 
of the rhapsodists,' which he was induced to do, be^ 

troops for hire ; for which reason they were eiposed to the 
most perilous enterprises. This people had a tempie com- 
mon to tbemselyes, with the Lydians and Mysians : this was 
called the tempie of the Carian Jupiter. They who sacrificed 
to the Carian Jupiter acknowleged themselves to haye been 
originally from Caria. Plutarch does not omit this oj)- 
portunity of reproaching Herodotus -, and indeed this is 
lUnongst the yery few instances of his haying iustice on bis 
Side.-T. 

1 The names of the four ancient tribes of Athens yaried at 
different times : they were afterwards, as in this place re- 
presented, multiplied into ten ; two others were then added^ 
lEaich of these ten tribes, like so many different republics, 
had their presidents, officers of police, tribunals, assemblies, 
and different interests. Fifty senatora were elected as re- 
presentatiyes of each tribe, which of course madę the aggre- 
gate representation of the state of Athens amount to five 
bundred. The motive of Clisthenes in diyiding the Athe- 
nians into ten tribes was a remarkable instance of political 
sagacity ; till then any one tribe uniting with a second must 
haye rendered any contest equal. The names here inserted 
haye been the subject of much leamed controversy. Au 
inscription published by Count Caylus bas at leugth remoyed 
many of the difficulties. 

. 2 This Word is compounded either of ^cnrTw^ \.o ^«^ , «* 
pa$8os,B rod or brancb, and ^hi^ a song ox poeoi* K&q^x^a$^ 
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cause in tbe yerses of Homer, which were there 
rally selected for this purpose, Argos and its i 
tants were such freąuent -objects of praise. Frc 

to the first deńvation it signifies a poet, anthor of ^ 
songs or poems wbich are connected together, maki 
poem, of which the different parts may be detacbed 
parately recited. According to the second, it sigi 
singer, who holding in bis band a branch of laurel, 
either bis own xompositions or those of some ceb 
poet. 

-Hesiod inclines to the former etymology. Homer, I 
&c. were rhapsodists in this sense : they composec 
poems in different books and parts, which uniting to 
madę one perfect composition* The ancient poets wei 
country to country , and from town to town, to instn 
amuse the people by the recital of their yerses, who in 
treated them with great honors, and much libendity . Tl 
ancient rhacsodist on record is Phemius, whom Home 
being his disciple, immortalises in his Odyssey. Tl 
probable opinion is, that in singing the yerses whic 
themselyes composed, they carried in their band a bn 
laurel. The rhapsodists of the second kind were iny 
feasts and public sacrifices, to sing the poems of Oi 
Musseus, Hesiod, Archilochus, Mimnermus,. Phocylid 
in particular of Homer. These were satisfied with r 
the compositions of others, and certainly carried a br 
laurel, which particularly bas been disputed with res] 
the first. 

They were also called Homerides or Homerists, I 
they generally recited verses from Homer. 

They sung sitting on a raised chair, accompanyin 
yerses with a cithera or some other instrument, and in 
a crown of gold was given them. In process of tii 
words rhapsodist and rhapsody became terms of eon 
from the abuse which the rhapsodists madę of their ] 
sion ; and at the present day the term rhapsody is app 
a number of vile pieces ill put together. — Larcher, 

The notę above giyen from Larcher will necessaril^ 

to the mind of the English reader the character and o 

our ancient bards, whom the ^rhapsodists of old in 

respects resembled. Of the two, the bards were perbt 

morę honorable, as they confined themselyes to the 

oftbe ralorous actions of beioes, and of such sentimi 

inspired brayery and virtwe. ltv omt \a.\i^\3A.^fe ilao rhi 

is now always used in a \>2lA aenaft\\iM\.'\Xv?'aa'asA.^^^ 

morę ancient writers, and om "coft\» \u^«\:\cv^«t,— 1 
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$ame motiye he was solicitous to expel the relics of 
Ądrastus, an Argive, the son of Talaus, which were 
deposited in the forum of Sicyon ; he went therefore 
to inquire of the Delphic oracie whether he might 
expel Adrastns. The Pythian said, in reply, that 
Adrastns was a prince of Sicyon, whilst he himself 
Was a robber. Meeting with this repulse from the 
oracie, he.on his return concerted other meaus to rid 
himself of Adrastns. Thinking he had accomplished 
this, he sent to Thebes of Boeotia to bring back Mela- 
nippus, a native of Sicyon, and son of Astacus. By 
the consent of the Thebans his reąuest was granted : 
he then erected to his honor a shrine in the pryta- 
neum, and deposited his remains in a place strongly 
fortified. His motiye for thus bringing back Mela- 
nippus, which ought not to be omitted, was the great 
enmity which subsisted betwixt him and Ądrastus ; 
and farther, because Melanippus had been accessary 
to the deaths of Mecistus, the brother, and Tydeus, 
the son-in-law.of Ądrastus. When the shrine was 
completed, Clisthenes assigned to Melanippus the sa- 
erifices and festivals which before had been appropri- 
ated to Ądrastus, and solemnised by the Sicyonianś 
with the greatest pomp and magnificence. This dis- 
trict had formerly been under the sovereignty of Po- 
lybns ; who dying without children, had left his do- 
minions to Ądrastus, his grandson by a daughter. 
Amongst other marks of honor which the Sicyonianś 
paid the memory of Adrastns, they commemorated in 
tragic choruses ^ his personal misfortunes, to the 

1 ' It may be inferred/ says Larcher, ' irom this passage, that 
Thespis was not the inyentor of tragedy ;* and he ąuotesThe- 
mistius as saying, * The Sicyonianś were the yEiN«iv\.Qt% vA 
*rag©dy, hut tbe ^tiienians brought it to peTfec\.\OTv' '$!.\jA.^'Wk 
tUaoat tbe word Thespis, says, that Epigenea oi &\ciwvn«^ 
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neglect eren of Baccbus. But Glisthenes appropri* 
ated the chorusea to Bacckui^ and the other solemni- 
ties to Melanippus. 

LXVIII. He changed also the names of the Dorie 
tribes, tbat those of the SicyoniaDS might be altogether 
differeot from those of the Argiyes, by which means 
he madę the Sicyonians extremely ridiculous. He 
distinguished the other tribes by the words Hys and 
Onos,* superadding only their respectiye terminatioDs: 
to his own tribe he prefixed the word Arche, expre8* 
sire of authority ; those of his own tribe were there* 
fore termed Archelaens ; of the others, some were 
called Hyat88, some Oneatae, others Chasrceatas. The 
Sicyonians were known by these appellations during 

the first tragedian, and Thespis only the sixteenth. M. Łai* 
cher is of a contrary opinion, but ayoids any discussion of the 
argument, as beyond the proposed limits of his plan. 

To exhibit a chorus, was to purchase a dramatic piece of ail 
author, and defray the expense of its representatioD. This at 
Athens was the office of the archon, at Romę of the aediles. 
The foUowing passage from Lysias may serye to explain die 
ancient chorus with regard to its yariety and ezpense. 

' When Theopompus was archon I was fornisher to a tragie 
chorus, and I faid out thirty minae : afterwards I got the 
yictóry with the chorus of men, and it cost me twenty min«. 
When Glaucippns was archon I laid out eight minsEt on the 
pyrrichists : when Diocles was archon I laid out on the 
cyclian chorus three minse : afterwards, when Alexius was 
archon, I fumished a chorus of boys, and it cost me fifteen 
minae : when Euclides was archon I was at the charge of siz- 
teen minae on the comedians, and of seren on the young 
pyrrichists.' 

From which it appears that the tragie was the most expen- 
sire chorus ; and its splendor in aftertimes became so extra< 
yagant, that Horace complains the spectators minded morę 
what they saw than what they heard. The business of the 
chorus at its first institution was to sing dithyrambic yersei 
in honor of Bacchus. How it afterwards became improve(i 
and extended, has been too often and too well discussed to 
reguire any elaborate di8cnaa\on\a\!!»,^^\3Wi^<^T> ; 

i Xi terali y, a swine wd «a «ss^* 
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the time of Clisthenes, and for sixty years afterwards. 
Affcer this period, iu coiiseqaeiice of a consultation 
held amongst themselves, they chaoged these names to 
Hylleans, Pamphylians, and Dymanatie. To these 
they added a fourth tribe, which, in honor of Mg}A^ 
leu8, son of Adrastus, they called iEgialeans. 

ŁXIX. Such was the conduct of Clisthenes of 
Sicyon. The Clisthenes of Athens, grandson of the 
former by a daughter, and named after him, was, as it 
appears to me, desirous of imitating him from whom 
be was called. To show his contempt of the lonians 
be would not suffer the tribes of Athens to bear any 
resemblance to those of lonia. Haring conciliated bis 
eonntrymen, who had before been arerse to him, be 
cbanged the names of the tribes, and increased their 
number. Instead of four phylarchi be madę ten, intol 
which number of tribes he also diyided the people ; by 
which means he so conciliated their favor that he ob- 
tained a decided superiority oyer his opponents.' 

LXX. Isagoras, though oyercome, endeayored to 
recover his importance ; he accordingly applied to 
Cleomenes the Spartan, with whom he had formed 
the tie of hospitality whilst he was besieging the Pi«* 
sistratidee, and who had been suspected of improper 
conduct towards Isagoras' wife. The Łacedsemonian 
prince, sending a herald before him, pronounced sen- 

1 Clisthenes and Isagoras had no intention of becomini^ 
tyrants, and were united to expel the Pisistratidas from 
Athens : but they were not at all the morę barmonious on thisr 
acconnt. The first desired to establish a democracy ; and to 
accomplish it be gave the people morę authority than ever 
they possessed before, by distributing them into a greater 
number of tribes, making them by these means the less easy 
to be gained. Isagoras^on the contrary, wished to establish 
an aristocracy ; and as be could not possibly succeed in b\% 
▼iews, nnless by force, he therefore inyitA^ t])ii^ \j»A^^ei&.^« 
juans to asMist him, — Larcher* 
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tence of expiilsion against Clisthenes, and many other 
Athenians, on pretence of their being pollnted by sa- 
cńlegious murder. Isagoras preyailed on him to make 
thia his excuse, because the AlcmsBonidse, witb those 
of their party, had been guilty of a murder^ in which 
neither Isagoras nor any of his followers were con- 
cerned. 

LXXI. The reason why these Athenians were called 
poUuted was this: Cylon, a natire of Athens, who had 
obtained the prize in the Olympic games, had been 
conyicted of designs on the goyemment ; for haying 
procured a number of young men of the same age 
with himself, he endeayored to seize the citadeL Dis- 
appointed in his hopes, he with his companions placed 
themselyes before the shrine of Minenra as suppliants. 
The prytanes of the Naucrari,* who then goyemed 
Athens, persuaded them to leaye this sanctuary, nnder 
a proroise that their liyes should not be forfeited. 
Their being soon afterwards put to death was gene- 
rally imputed to the Alcmseonidee. — These eyents hap- 
pened before the time of Pisistratns. 

LXXII. Cleomenes haying thus ordered the espnl- 
sion of Clisthenes, and the other Enagees, though 



1 I shall endeayor, as concisely as possible, to make this 
intelligible to the English ireader. 

The magistrates of Athens were composed of the archons, 
the areopagites, and the senate of five hundred. When the 
people of Athens consisted only of four tribes one hundred 
were elected by lot'from each tribe ; when afterwards they 
were divided into ten, fifty were chosen from each tribe: 
these were the prytanes, and they govemed the city by tnms. 
Each body of fifty, according to Solon's establishment, ruled 
for the space of thirty-five days, not all at once, but in regu- 
lar diyisions of their body for a certain limited time. To ex- 
patiate on the subject of the prytanes, the particnhirs of their 
Suty, and their yarious s\i\>dvvmoTk& VcL\ft oisk^i T«ai^onsible 
magiatraciea, would req>uxe«i\ou%^^^«^aJe>snu— T* 
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Clisthenes had priyately retired/ came soon after- 
wards to Athens with a smali Dumber of attendants* 
His first step was to send into exile, as polluted, seven 
hundred Athenian famUies, which Isa^ras pointed 
out to him. He next proceeded to dissolre the se- 
nate, and to intrust the offices of goyemment with 
three hundred of the faction of Isagoras. The senate 
eśerted themselyes, and positiyely refused to acąuiesce 
in his projects : on which Cleomenes, with Isagoraa 
and his party, seized the citadel : they were here, for 
the space of two days, besieged by the Athenians in a 
body, who took the part of the senate. On the third 
day certain terms were offered and accepted, and the 
Spartans all of them departed from Athens : thus was 
an omen which had happened to Cleomenes accom- 
plished : for when he was employed in the seizure of 
the citadel he desired to enter the adytum and consult 
the goddess: the priestess, as he was about to open 
the doors, rosę from her seat, and forbade him in these 
terms : ' Lacedaemonian, return ; presume not to enter 
here, where no admittance is permitted to a Dorian/-^ 
' I,' returned Cleomenes^ ' am not a Dorian, but an 
Achean.' This omen howeyer had no influence on his 
conduct ; he perseyered in what he had undertaken, 
and with his Łacedsemonians was a second time foiledii 
The Athenians who had joined themselyes to him were 

,4 

1 We are told by ^Elian that Clisthenes, haying introduced 
the law of the ostracism, was the first who was punished by 
it. Few English readers will reqmre to be informed that the 
ostracism was the Athenian sentence of banishment, deter- 
mined by the people writing the name of the person to be 
banished on an oyster-shell. 

The punishment itself was not always deemed dishonor- 
able, for the yictim, during the term of his banishment^ 
which was ten years, enjoyea his estate. A person. co^V1\!l^V 
be banished by the ostracism unleaa aa aai^eiEiX:^.i oi^As.^^^aLr 
sand were presenU^-T, 
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pat in irons, and condemned to die : amongst these 
was Timesitheus of Delphi, coDceming whose gal" 
lantiy and spińt I am able to prodnce many testimo* 
Bies. These Athenians were put to death in prison. 

LXXIII. The Athenians, haying recalled Clisthenes 
and the seven hundred families expelled by Cleo- 
menes, sent ambassadors to Sardis to form an alliance 
with the Persians ; for they were well conyinced thał 
they shoiild haye to support a war against Cleomenes 
and Sparta. On their arrival at Sardis, and esplain- 
ing the natore of their commission, Artaphemes, son 
of Hystaspes, and chief magistrate of Sardis, inquired 
of them who they were, and where they lived, desiring 
to become the aUies of Persia. Being satisfied in this 
particular, he madę them this abrupt proposition : if 
the Athenians would send to Darius earth and water 
he would form an alliance with them ; if not, they 
were immediately to depart. After deliberating on 
the subject they acceded to the terms proposed ; for 
which, on their return to Athens, they were sererely 
reprehended. 

ŁXXiy. Cleomenes, knowing that he was re- 
proached, and feeling that he was injured by the 
Athenians, levied forcęs in the different parts of the 
Peloponnesus, without giying any intimation of the 
object he had in yiew. He proposed, howerer, to take 
yengeance on Athens, and to place the goyernment in 
the hands of Isagoras, who with him had been driyen 
from the citadel : with a great body of forces he him- 
self took possession of Eleusis, whilst the Boeotians, 
as had been agreed on, seized Oenoe and Hysias, 
towns in the extremity of Attica : on another side the 
Ghalcidians laid waste the Athenian territories. The 
AthenianSf however, petpleiL^d by these difierent at- 
tkcks, deferred their reyewc,^ ow \)sift ^^^^>cą3^3^ wi 
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Chalcidians, and marched with their army against the 
Peloponnesians at Elensis. 

ŁXXy. Whilst the two armies were prepared to 
engage, the Corinthians first of all, as if conscious of 
their haying acted an unjustifiable part, tumed their 
backs and retired. Their exaniple was followed bj 
Demaratus, son of Ariston, who was also a king of 
Sparta, had conducted a body of forces from Łaceds* 
mon, and till now had seconded Cleomenes in all his 
measures. On account of the ,dissension between 
their princes the Spartans passed a law forbidding 
both their kings to march with the army at the same 
time^ They determined also that one of the Tyndaridss 
shonld remain with the prince who was left at home ; 
both of whom, till now, had accompanied them on 
foreign expeditions. The rest of the confederates at 
Elensis, perceiring this disunion of the princes, and 
tiie secession of the Corinthians^ returned to their 
respectire homes. 

ŁXXyi. This was the fonrth time that the Doriana 
had entered Attica ; twice as enemies, and twice with 
pacific and friendly views. Their first ex.pedition was 
to establish a colony at Megara, which was when 
Codrns' reigned at Athens. They came from S parta 
the second and third time to expel the Pisistratidse. 
The fourth time was when Cleomenes and the Pelo- 
ponnesians attacked Eleusis. 

1 Of this Codms the following story is related :—The Do- 
rians of the Peloponnesns, as here mentioned, marched 
against the Atheniaos, and wisre promised saccess from the 
oracie of Delphi, prorided they did not kill Codms the Athe- 
nian prince. CleomaTitis of Delphi gave intimation of this to 
the Athenians ; on which Codrus left his camp, in the habit 
of a beggar, mingled with the eneiiiy's troops, and proyoked 
some amongst them to kill h im : when the AtheiÓKa^ ^«tiX \5^ 
demand the body of their prince the Pelo^^oime^^AKL^t tk'«L 
bearing the incident, retreated. — T. 
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LXXVII. The Athenians, obsemDg the adyersar/s 
army thus ignominiously diminish, gaye place to the 
desire of reyenge, and determined first to attack the 
Chalcidians; to assist whom the Boeotians adyanced 
as far as the Euripus.^ On sight of them the Athe- 
nians resolyed to attack them before the Chalcidians : 
they accordingly gaye them battle, and obtained a 
complete yictory ; killing a prodigious oumber, and 
taking seyen hundred prisoners* On the same day 
they passed into Euboea, and fought the Chalcidians ; 
oyer these also they were yictorions, and they left a 
colony to the number of four thonsand on the lands of 
the Hippobotse, by which ^ame the most opulent of 
the Chalcidians were distinguished. Such of these as 
they took prisoners, as well as their Boeotian captiyes, 
they at iirst pnt in irons, and kept in close confine- 
ment : they afterwaf ds snffered them to be ransomed 
at two minse a man, suspending their chains from the 
citadel. These were to be seen eyen within my me- 
mory, hanging from the walls which were bumt by the 
Medes, near the tempie facing the west. The tenth 
part of the money produced from the ransom of their 
prisoners was consecrated ; with it they pnrchased a 
chariot of brass for four horses : it was placed at the 
left hand side of the entrance of the citadel^ with this 
inscription : — 



1 This was the name of the very narrow strait between 
Boeotia and Euboea, wliere the sea was said by tbe ancients 
to ebb and flow seyen times a day. It was rendered morę 
memorable, because Aristotle was reported here to have de- 
stroyed himself from mortification, being unable to ezplain 
the cause of this phenomenon. It afterwards became an ap- 
pellation for any strait of the sea. 

The circumstance of the ebb and flow of the sea in this 
place Aappening seven tiiaes «t ^^^ la TCL^t>.^wx^d in the Her- 
cules of Seneca. — T. 
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Her arms, when Chalcis and Boeotia tńed, 
Athens in chains and darkness queird their pride : 
Their ransom paid, the tenths are here bestowM, 
A votive gift to fav*ring Pallas owed. 

LXXVIII. The Athenians continued to increase in 
Dumber and importance: not from their example alone, 
but from yarious instances, it mąy be madę appear that 
an equal form of goyernment is the best. Whilst the 
Athenians were in subjection to tyrants they were 
superior in war to nonę of their neighbors ; but when 
deliyered from their oppressors they far surpassed 
them all ) from whence it is eyideńt, that whilst under 
the restraint of a master they were incapable of any 
spirited exertions, but as soon as they obtained their 
liberty each man zealously exercised his talents on his 
own account. » 

ŁXXIX. The Thebans after this, desirous of ob- 
taining reVenge, sent to eon suit the oracie. In reply, 
the Pythian assured them, that of themselyes they 
would be unable to accomplish this. She recom- 
mended them to consult their popular assembly, and 
to apply to their nearest neighbors for assistance. 
Those employed in this business called on their return 
an assembly of their country men, to whom they com- 
municated the reply of the oracie. Hearing that they 
were required to ask assistance of their neighbors, 
they deliberated amongst themselyes. * What !' said 
soiiie of them, * do not the Tanagrsi, the Coronei,* 
and the Thespians, wbo are our neighbors, constantly 
act in concert with us ? do they not always assist us 
in war with the most friendly and spirited exertions? 
To these there can be no occasion to apply : the oracie 
must therefore haye some other meaning.' 

1 Of Coronea a very singular circumstaiLce \a Tc^aXfe^,\jKax 
whereas all tbe leat of £ceotia abounded witYi TaQ\^^, iwii^ <»»» 
was er er aeen in Coronea, — T, 
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LXXX. Whilst they were thus^ebating some one 
amoDgst them exclaimed, ' I think that I am ablę to 
penetrate the meaning of the oracie : Asopus is re- 
ported to haye had two daughters, Thebe and iEgina ; 
as these were sisters, I am inclined to belieye that the 
deity would haye as apply to the iEginets to assist us 
in obtaining reyenge/ The Thebans, not being able 
to deyise any morę plausible interpretation, thonght 
that they acted in conformity to the will of the oracie 
by sending to the iEginetse for assistance, as to their 
nearest neighbors; who, in return, engaged to send 
the ^acidae ' to their aid. 

LXXXI. The Thebans, relying on the assistance 
of the iEacidae, commenced hostilities with the Athe- 
nians ; but they met with so ill a reception, that they 
determined to send back the ^acidae, and to reqnire 
the aid of some troops. The application was faror- 
ably receiyed, and the iEginetae, confident in their 
riches, and mindful of their ancient enmity with the 
Athenians, began hostilities against them without any 
formal declaration of war. WhUst the forces of 
Athens were solely employed against the Boeotians 
they passed oyer with a fleet into Attica, and not only 
plundered Phaleros, but almost all the inhabitants of 
the coast ; by which the Athenians sustained consi- 
derable injury. 

LXXXII. The first occasion of the enmity between 
the ^ginetae and the Athenians was this : — the Epi- 
daurians being afflicted by a seyere and continued 
famine, consulted the Delphic oracie : the Pythian 
enjoined them to erect statues to Damia and Auxesia, 
promising that their situation would then be amended. 

1 M. Larcher is of opimou \\i"aX'tt.6tci4Ql«a here speaks not 
of sny persons, but of \m?L%ea te^^s^t^tóaawŁ ^% KjMods, 
wŁich the ^ginetae lent t\ie T\i%>^wi^. 
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The Epidaiiriaos next iDquired, whether they should 
constnict these statues of brass or of stone. The 
pńestess replied, of neither, but of the wood of the 
garden oliye. The Epidaurians, in consequence, ap- 
plied to the Athenians for permission to take one of 
their olives, believing these of all others the most 
sacred ; indeed it is said that at this period olives were 
nowhere else to be found. The Athenians granted 
their reąuest, on condition that they should every 
year furnish a sacrifice to Minerya Polias and to 
Erectheus. The Epidaurians acceding to these terms, 
constructed of the Athenian olive the figures which 
had been enjoined, and as their lands immediately 
became fruitful, they punctually fulfilled their engage* 
ments with the Athenians. 

LXXXIII. At and before this period the iEginetae 
were so far in subjection to the Epidaurians, that all 
subjects of litigation betwixt themseWes and the peo- 
ple of Epidaurus were determined among the latter. 
In process of time they built themselyes a fleet, and 
revolted from their allegiance; becoming still morę 
powerful, they madę themselyes masters of the sea, 
aad plundered their former masters, carrying away 
the images of Damia and Auxesia. These they de- • 
posited in the centrę of their own territories, in a 
place called CEa, about twenty stadia from their city : 
haying done this they instituted sacrifices in their 
honor, with ludicrous choruses of women, assigning to 
aach of these goddesses ten men, who were to preside 
oyer the choruses. These choruses did not insult any 
małe, but the females of the country. The Epidau- 
rians had dances similar to these, with other ceremo- 
nies which were mysterious. 

LXXXIV. From the time of tYieit \o&\Si^ ^^%^ 
images, tbe Epidanńsma ceased to obserre \\\«« «iv- 

ffEE, VOL. II. M 
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gagements with the Athenians, who sent to remon- 
strate with them on the occasion. Tbey madę reply, 
that in this respect they were guilty of no injustice, 
for as long as they possessed the images they had ful- 
filled ail that was expected from them ; haying lost 
these, their ohligation became roid, devolving from 
them to the ^ginetse. On receiying this answer, the 
Athenians sent to ^gina to demand the images ; but 
the iEginetae denied that the Athenians had any busi- 
ness with them. 

LXXXV. The Athenians relate that after this re- 
fnsal of their demand, they sent the persons before 
employed in this business in a yessel to iEgina. As 
these images were madę of the wood of Athens, they 
were commissioned to carry them away from the place 
where they stood ; but their attempt to do this not 
prevailing, they endeavored to remore them with 
ropes. In the midst of their efforts they were aiarmed 
by an earthquak.e, and loud claps of thunder ; those 
employed were seized with a madness, which caused 
them to kill one another ; one only survived, who im- 
mediately fled to Phalerns. 

LXXXVI. The above is the Athenian account. 
The iEginetse affirm that this expedition was not madę 
in a single yessel ; for the attacks of one, or eyen of 
many yesselsJ^ they could easily have repelled, eyen 
if they had possessed no ships of their own ; but they 
say that the Athenians invaded them with a powerfiil 
fleet ; in conseąuence of which they retired, not 
choosing to hazard a naval engagement. It is however 
by no męans evident, whether they declined a sea-fight 
from a want of confidence in their own power, or whe- 
ther they retired yoluntarily and from design. It is 
eertain that the Atbemaws, mfe^WM^^prith no resistance, 
adranced to the place w\iet^ X\i^ VcQa^% ^\aQ^^3MA.^<sit. 
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able to separate them from tlieir baseft, they dragged 
them along with ropes ; duńng which, both the figures 
did what seems incredible to me, whatever it may to 
others. They assert that they both fell on their knees, 
|n which attitude they haye eyer sińce remained. 
8uch were the proceedings of the Athenians. The 
people of MgineLy according to their own accoiint, 
hearing of the hostile iutentions of the Athenians, 
took care that the Argiyes should be ready to assist 
them. As soon therefore as the Athenians landed at 
^gina the Argiyes were at hand, and iinperceiyed by 
the enemy^ passed oyer from Epidanrus to the island, 
whence intercepting their retreat to their ships, they 
fell on the Athenians ; at which moment of time an 
eajrthquake happened, accompanied with thundcr. 

ŁXXXyiI. In their relation of the aboye circum- 
stances the ^gineta; and the Argiyes concur. The 
Athenians acknowlege that one only of their country- 
men retumed to Attica ; but this man the Argiyes say 
was the sole suryiyor of a defeat which they gaye the 
Athenians; whilst these affirm that he escaped from 
the yengeance of the diyinity, which howeyer he did 
not long elude, for he afterwards perished in this man- 
ner : when he retumed to Athens, and related at large 
the destruction of his countrymen, the wiyes of those 
whohad been engaged in the expedition against ^Egina 
were extremeły exasperated that he alone should sur- 
vive ; they accordingly surrounded the man, and each 
of them asking for her husband, they wounded him 
with the clasps * of their garments, till he died. This 

1 Yarious specimens of ancient clasps or buckles may be 
6een in Montfaucon^ tbe g«nerality of which resembl« a bow 
tfaat is strung. Montfiatucon rejects the opinion of thoeio^ 'v;>&q 
^fl&rm that the buckles, jof which yarious anciewt ^^%CAnx«tv& 
Mrere preserred, were oaly stylli, ór i"aatTUTttexv\.% Xo -^NTS-^^fe 
^^itb.— ^The BtyUi/ he adds, * were long pm», «s^^ tsvm«^ 
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beharior of tlleir womeit was to the Athenians morę 
afflicting than the misfortune which preceded it : all 
hoirever they could do was to make tbem afterwarda 
RMume tbe lonian dress. Before this incideot the 
womeo of Atbens wore the Doric Test, which much 
resembles the ConDłbian ; that they migbt have no 
occasion for dasps, they obliged tbem to wear Unea 

LXXXVIII. It seems reasonable to belieye that 
tbe Test was not originally lonian but Carian : for- 
merly the dresa of the Grecian females was nairersally 
(he same witb what we uow cali Dorian. It is re- 
ported tbat the Argires and the jfgiuetie, io opposition 
to tbe above ordioaiice of tbe Athenians, directed Iheir 
women to wear clasps, almosl łwice as large as usoal, 
and ordained tbese to be the particular volive offering 
madę by the women in the teraple.s of the aboTe diTJ- 
nitiea. They were suffered to offer Ihere notbing 
which wiia Attic ; even the common cartben veasel« 
were prohibited, of which tbey were allowed ti 
nonę but wbat were raade in their owb country. Surh, 

atronB*' than the pina with which thay fastened iŁe bucklM 1 
anoientlr-' Whon JuliusCiesar wosnssasainiited, he defanded j 
hiniBBlf with hiB Stylus, and tliruat it ihrough the am a 
Caftca. When the learnBil FrencLman saya that the bdcu 
claspB or biickies etiuld not possibly servB fof offeDsiTd w 

pona heprobahlywasnotncąuaiiil"''-^''' »!..&_•. . 

fioned by Herodotna. An clBEant 
fheprobabilityofaw — •""■■- — 
Venu3, haTing been 
(iald, Minenssays'- 
Feimit Ib) 
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even to my time, bas been the contradłctory spirit of 
łbe womeu of Argos aod JEgiaBi, with respect to thow 
of Atbens, that the furmer peTaevered in wearing 
their clasps lorger Ihan before, 
' LXXXIX. Tliia which I bave related was the 
ori^a of the animoaity betweeu the people of Athens 
and ^gina. Tlie latter alill having in mind the whole 
grievaiitp of tlie statues, readily yielded to the solici- 
tations of the Thebans, aiid assisled the Baeotians by 
ravagiiig the coast of Attica. Whlist the Athenians 
were preparing to revenge the injury, Ihey were 
warned by a communication from the Delphic oracie 
to refrain from all hostilities with the people of jEgina 
for the space of tbirty years ; at the terraination of 
tJiis period they were to erecl a fane to Macas, anil 
miglit then coramence offenaiTe operations againil tlie 
^giiietic witii suecess ; but if tliey iramediately begaii 
hostilities, although tbey would do the enemy ewen- 
tial injury, aiid fiiially siibdue them, they woald in the 
interva1 suffer much lhemselves. On receiriog thio 
coinnmuication from the oracie the Atheniaiu erecled 
a sarred edilice to jEacuB,' which may naw be leen in 
their forum ; but notwithatanding the menace iinpen<]- 
iog over them, tbey were uiiable (o ifafer lie prose- 
' 1 of their leTenge for tbe lOBg period of tlijrty 
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tri^es between the Alcmseonidae and the Pythiiui, and 
what this last had done against tbe Pisistratid» and 
themselyes, perceiyed that they were inyolved ina 
double disappointmeut. Witbout at ail conciliating 
the Atbenians, they had expelled from thence their 
own firiends and allies. They were also serionsly im- 
pressed by certain oracles, which tanght them to ex- 
pect from the Athenians many and great calamities. 
Of these they were intirely ignorant till they were 
madę known by Cleomenes at Sparta. Cleomenes had 
discorered and seized them in the citadel of Athens, 
where they had been originally deposited by the Pi- 
sistratidee, who, on being expelled, had left themin 
the tempie. 

XCI. On hearing from Cleomenes the above ora- 
cular declarations the Łacedsemonians obserred that 
the Athenians increased in power, and were but little 
inclined to remain snbject to them : they farther re- 
flected, that thongh when oppressed by tyrants the 
people of Athens were weak and submissiye, the pos- 
session of liberty would not fail to make them formid- 
able riyals. In consequence of tjlese deliberations 
they sent for Hippias the son of Pisistratus from 
Sigeum on the Hellespont; where the Pisistratidae had 
taken refuge. On his arriyal they assembled also 
the representatiyes of their other allies, and thns ex- 
pressed themselves : ' We confess to you, friends and 
allies, that nnder the impression of oracles, which 
deceiyed us, we haye greatly erred. The men who 
had claims on our kindness, and who wonld haye ren- 
dered Athens obedient to our will, we haye banished 
from their country, and haye deliyered that city into 
tbe power of an ungrateful faction. Not remembering 
that to us they are indebtedioi \yve\x\^«t\:^^t.heY a*"® 
become insolent, and liave ex^^\\fe^ ^^^-c^^Ia^^ l^sa^ 
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amongst them us and our king. They are endearor- 
ing, we hear, to make themselyes morę and morę 
formidable ; this their neighbors the Boeotiahs and 
Chalcidians haye already experienced, as will others 
also who may happen to ofiend them. To atone for 
our past errors and neglect, we now profess ourselvea 
ready to assist you in chastising them : for this reason 
we haye sent for Hippias, and assembled you ; in- 
tending, by the joint operations of one united army 
to restore him to Athens, and to that dignity of which 
we formerly deprived him.' 

XCII. These sentiments of the Spartans were ap- 
proyed by very few of the confederates. After a long 
interyal of silence Sosicles of Corinth madę this re- 
ply : * We may henceforth certainly expect to see the 
heayens take the place of the earth,^ the earth that of 
the heayens ; to see mankind existing in the waters, 
and the scaly tribe on earth, sińce you, O Łacedsemo- 
nians, meditate the subyersion of free and equąl 
goyernments, and the establishment of arbitrary 
power ; than which surely nothing can be morę unjust 
in itself, or morę sanguinary in its effects. If you 
consider ty ranny with so fayorable an eye, before you 
think of introducing it elsewhere show us thQ ex- 
ample, and submit first to a tyran t yourselyes ; at 
present, you are not only wiUiout a tyrant, but it 
should seem that in Sparta nothing can be guarded 
against with morę yigilant anxiety : why then wish to 
inyolye your confederates in what to you appears so 
great a calamity ; a calamity which, like us, if you had 
known, experience would doubtless haye prompted a 
morę sagacious counsel* The goyemment of Corinth 
was formerly in the hands of a few ; they who were 

1 With a sentiment similar to this Oy\d cotam«Yi<&%% ^^^^ ^"^ 
Jiis moat beautifal elegies. 
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ealled the Bacchiadae had the administration of affairs. 
To cement and confirm their authority, they were 
careful to contract no marriages but amongst them- 
selyes. One of these, whose name was Amphion, had 
a daughter ealled Łabda,^ who was lamę. As nonę of 
the Bacchiadae were willing to marry her, they united 
her to Eetion, son of Echecrates, who, though of the 
łow tribe of Petra, was in his origin one of the La- 
pithse,' descended from Cseneus. As he had no chiU 
dren by this or by any other wife, he went to Delphi 
to consult the oracie on the subject. At the moment 
of his entering the tempie he was thus addressed by 
the Pythian :— r 

Eetion, honor*d far below thy worth, 
Know Labda shall produce a monstrous birth ; 
A stone, which, rolling with enormous weight, 
Shall crush usurpers, and reform the state. 

This prediction to Eetion came by accident to the ears 
of the Bacchiadae. An oracie had before spoken eon- 
cerning Corinth, which, though dark and obscure, was 
evidently of the same tendency with that declared to 
Eetion : it was this : — 



1 This, says M. Larcher, was not her real name, but was 

giyen her on account of the resemblance which her lameness 

madę her bear to the letter L, or Lambda. Anciently the 

letter Lambda was ealled Labda. It was the common custom 

amongst the ancients to giye as nicknames the letters of the 

alphabet. ^sop was csdled Theta, by his master ladmas, 

from his superior acutenesS, Thetes being also a name for 

slares. Galerius Crassus, a military tribune uhder the £m- 

peror Tiberius, was ealled Beta, because he loved beet 

(poiróe). Orpyilis, a eourtesan of Cyzicum, was named 

Gamma; Anthenor, who wrote the history of Crete, was 

ealled Delta ; Apollonius, who lived in the time of Philopa- 

ter, was named Epsi\on,&ic.— LaTcher. 

^ Tbe LapithaB were ce\e\iraXe^m «a\A.oc^\"c^^"^^'^««^^ the 

£r6t who used bridles and \iwnŁeaa i^;^ Vat«.^^» 
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Amidst the rocks an eagle sŁall produce 
An eagle, wbo shall many knees unloose, 
Bloody and strong : giiard then your measures well, 
Ye who in Corinth and Pirene dwell ! 

When this oracie .was first delivered to the Bacchiadas 
they had no conception of its meaning ; but as soon 
as they learned the particulars of that given to Eetion 
they understood the first from the last. The result 
was that they confined the secret to themselves, de- 
termined to destroy the futurę child of Eetion. As 
soon as the womau was delivered they commissioned 
ten of their number to go to the place where Eetion 
lived, and make away with the infant. As soon as 
they came to where the tribe of Petra resided they 
went to £etion's house, and asked for the child : 
Labda, ignorant of their intentions, and imputing this 
visit to their friendship for her husband, produced her 
infant, and gaye it to the arms of one of them. It 
had been concerted that whoever should first have the 
child in his hands was to dash it on the ground : it 
happened, as if by dirine interposition, that the infant 
smiled in the face * of the man to whom the mother 
bad intrusted it. He was seized with an emotion of 
pity, and found himself unable to destroy it : with 
these feelings, he gave the child to the person next 
him, who gaye it to a third, till thus it passed through 
the hands of all the ten ; no one of them was able to 

1 The effects of ^n infant smilihg in the face of rude untu- 
tored men is delightfully expressed in part of an ode on the 
use and abuse of poetry, preserred by Warton, in bis Essay 
on the Genius and Writings of Pope. 

Whence dear domestic life began, 
And all the charities that soften'd man : 
The babes that in their fathers' facea strW^^, 
With lisping blandishments their T«ts^\>ft%vB^fe^» ^ 
And tender thougbts inspired, . 
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murder h, and it was retumed to the mother. On 
learing the house they stopped at the gate, and began 
to reproach and accuse each other, but particularly 
him who first receiying the child, had failed in his 
engagements. After , a short intenral they agreed to 
enter the house again, and jointly destroy the child : 
but fate had determined that the offspńng of Eetion 
should ultimately prove the destruction of Corinth. 
Labda standing near the gate had orerheard their dis- 
course, and fearing that as their sentiments were 
changed, they would infallibly, if they had opportu- 
nity, murder ber infant, she carried it away, and hid 
it in a place little obyious to suspicion, namely, in a 
com-measure. She was satisfied that on their return 
they would make a strict search after the child, which 
accordingly happened : finding howeyer all their diii- 
gence ineffectual, they thought it only remained for 
them to return and acquaint their employers tbat they 
had executed their cpmmission. When the son of 
Eetion grew up he was called Cypselns, in memory 
of the danger he had escaped in the ' corn-measure/ 
the meaning of the word Cypsela. On his arriyal at 
manhood he consulted the Delphic oracie : the an- 
swer he receiyed was ambiguous ; but confident of its 
fayorable meaning, he attacked and madę bimself 
master of Corinth. The oracie was this : — 

Bebold a man whom Fortune makes her care, 
Corinthian Cypselus, Eetion's heir ; 
Himself shall reign, his children too prerail. 
But there the glories of his race must fail. 

When Cypselus had obtained possession of the go- 

yemment he persecuted the inhabitants of Cpńnth, 

depriying many of their wealth, and morę of their 

lives. After an undistutbed t^y^ of thirty years be 

was succeedeó. by bis son Pet\asx^«t, ^\i^ ^ ^\^^ 
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adopted a milder and morę moderate condnct; but 
haying by his omissaiies formed an intimate connexi(m 
with Thrasybulus, sorereign of Miletus, he eveii ex- 
ceeded his father in cruelty. The object of one of 
his embassies was to inquire of Thrasybulus what 
modę of gorernment would render his authority 
most secure and most honorable. Thrasybulus eon- 
ducted the messenger to a corn ^eld without the town, 
where, as he walked up and down, he asked some 
questions of the man relatiye to his departure from 
Corinth ; in the mean while, whereyer he discemed a 
head of corn taller than the rest,* he cut it off, till all 
the highest and the richest were leyelled with the 
ground. Haying gone oyer the whole field in this 
manner, he retired without speaking a word to the 
person who attended him. On the return of his emis- 
sary to Corinth, Periander was extremely anxiou8 fo 
leam the result of his journey ; but he was informed 
that Thrasybulus had never said a word in reply ; that 
he eyen appeared to be a man depriyed of his reason, 
and bent on the destruction of his own property. The 
messenger then proceeded to inform his master of 
what Thrasybulus had done. Periander immediately 
conceiyed the meaning of Thrasybulus to be, that he 
should destroy the most illustrious of his citizens. 
He in consequence exercised every species of cruelty, 
tUl he completed what his father Cypselus had begun^ 
killing some, and driying others into exile. On account 

1 A similar story is told of Tarauin the Proud, and his son 
Seztus, who, striking off the heads of the tallest poppies in 
his garden, thus intimated his desire that his son shoald de- 
stroy^ the most eminent characters of the Gabii, of which hef 
was endeayoring by stratagem to make himself master. — 
See Livy, It is remarkahle that Aristotle, in hU 1Bc»\\Ni^'&'» 
twice mentions this enigmatical adyice «a cvYei!i\>i'^«rva5A«t. 
to Thrasybulus,— T, 
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of his wife Melissa, he one day stripped all tbe 'women 
of Corinth of their clothes. He had sent into Thes- 
protia near the river Acheron to consult the oracie of 
the dead conceming something of value whicb had 
been left by a stranger. Melissa appearing, declared 
tbat she would by no means tell wbere the tbing re- 
ąuired was deposited, for she was cold and naked; 
for tbe garments in wbich she was interred were of no 
service to ber, not baring been burued. In proof of 
wbich she asserted tbat Periander had *■ put bread 
into a cold oren/ Periander, on bearing tbis, was 
satisfied of tbe truth of what she said, for be had 
embraced Melissa after ber decease. On tbe return 
therefore of bis messengers, be commanded all the 
women of Corinth to assemble at the tempie of Jnno. 
On tbis occasion tbe women came as to some public 
festiyal, adorned with the greatest splendor. Tbe 
king baying placed bis guards for tbe purpose, caused 
them all to be stripped, free women and slaves, with- 
out distinction. Their clothes were afterwards dis- 
posed in a large trench, and bumed in bonor of Me*- 
lissa, wbo was solemnly inVoked on tbe occasion. 
Wben tbis was done, a second messenger was de^ 
spatched to Melissa, wbo now youcbsafed to say wbere 
tbe tbing required might be found. — Such, O men of 
Sparta, is a tyrannical goyemment, and such its 
effects. Much therefore were we Corintbians asto- 
nished wben we leamed you bad sent for Hippias; 
but the declaration of your sentiments surprises us 
still morę. We adjure you therefore, in tbe names of 
the divinities of Greece, not to establisb ty ranny in 
our cities. But if you are determined in your pur- 
pose, and are resolved, in opposition to what is just, to 

restore Hippias, be a88UTe^\\i^\.^^C.wBLtbians will 

not second you/ 
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XCIII. Sosicles, the deputy of the Corinthians, 
haying deliyered his sentiments, was answered by 
Hippias^ He haying adjured the same divinities, 
declared that the Corinthians would most of all haye 
occasion to regret the Pisistratidae, when the destined 
hour should arrive, and they should groan under the 
oppression of the Athenians. Hippias spoke with the 
greater confidence, because he was best acąuainted 
with the deciarations of the oracles. The rest of the 
confederates, who had hitherto been silent, hearing 
the generous sentiments of Sosicles, declared them- 
selves the friends of freedom, and fayorers of the opi- 
nions of the Corinthians. They then conjured the 
Łacedaeraonians to introduce no innoyatious which 
might affect the liberties of a Grecian city. 

XCIV. When Hippias departed from Sparta Amyn- 
tas the Macedonian prince ofiered him for a residenee 
Anthemos, as did the Thessalians lolcos ; buthe would 
accept of neither, and returned to Sigeum, which 
Pisistratus had taken by force from the people of 
Mitylene. He hM appointed Hegesistratus, his na- 
tural son by a woman of Argos, goyemor of the place, 
who did not retain his situation without much and 
yiolent contest. The people of Mitylene and of 
Athens issuing, the one from the city of Achillea, the 
other from Sigeum, were long engaged in hostilities. 
They of Mitylene insisted on the restoration of whąt 
had been yiolently taken from them ; hut it was an- 
swered that the jBolians had no stronger claims on 
the territories of Troy than the Athenians themselyes, 
and the rest of the Greeks, who had assisted Menelau$ 
in ayenging the rape of Helen. 

XCV. Among their yarious encoimtetav\l\i3Kc^^\ye^ 
that in a aerere engagement, iu vr\óc\i ^'fc K^«w«s^^ 
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had the advantage, the poet Alcseus* fied from the 
field. The Athenians obtained his arms, and sus- 



1 Alcaeus was a native of Mitylene, in the island of Łesbos : 
be was contemporary with Sappbo, and generally is consi- 
dered as the inyentor of lyric poetry. Archilochus, Alcsus, 
and Horace, were all unsuccessful in tbeir attempts to dis- 
tinguish themselves as soldiers ; and all of them ingennoasly 
acknowleged tbeir inferiority in tbis respect. Bayle doabts 
whether Horace would bave confessed his disgrace if be had 
not been sanctioned by tbe great examples above mentioned. 

Of Alcsus we bave but Tery few remains ; but it is under- 
stood tbat Horace in many of his odes minately imitated him. 
The principal subjects of bis muse seem to have been the 
-praise of liberty and a hatred of tyrants. The ancient poets 
abound with passages in bis honor, and bis memory Teceires 
no disgrace from the following apostrophe by Akenside, in 
his ode on lyric poetry : 

Broke from tbe fetters of bis natiye land, 
Deroting shame and yengeance to ber lords, 
With louder impulse and a threatening band 
The Lesbian patriot smites tbe sounding cbords. 

Ye wretches, ye perfidious train, 

Ye cursed of gods and freebom men, 
Ye murderers of tbe laws, 

Thougb now ye glory in your lust, 

Thougb now ye tread tbe feeble neck in dust, 
Yet time and righteous Joye will judge your dreadfiil catse. 

After all, Alc»us does not appear to baye been one of the 
fairest characters of antiąuity, and bas probably receiyed 
morę commehdation than be deseryed. His bouse, we leam 
from Atfaen£eus, was fiUed with military weapons ; bis great 
defiire was to attain military glory ; but in bis firist engage- 
ment with an enemy be ignominiously fled. The theme of 
bis songs was liberty, but he was strongly suspected of being 
a secret friend to some wbo meditated tbe ruin of tbeir coun- 
try. I say nothing of his supposed licentious oyerture to 
Sappho, thinking with Bayle, that tbe yerses cited by Ari- 
stotle have been too hardly construed. Of these yerses the 
following is an imperfect translation : 

Alc-eus. 
I wiah to speak, but sliW t\ito\i%\v %\\^m« conceal 
'fbe thou ghts my tongue most ^Yad^^ YrQ>>a\.^x«sfK3iL, 
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pended them ^at Sigeum, in the tempie of Minenra. 
Alc«eus recorded the eyent in a poem which he sent to 
Mitylene, explainiDg to a fńend named Melanippus 
the particulars of his misfortune. Periander, the son 
of Cypselus, at length reunited the contending nations : 
he being chosen arbiter, determined that each party 
should retain what they possessed. Sigeum thus de- 
Yolyed to the Athenians. 

XCyi. Hippias, when he left Sparta, went to Asia, 
where he used every effort to render the Athenians 
odious to Artaphernes, and to preyail on him to make 
them subject to him and to Darias. As soon as the 
intrigues of Hippias were known at Athens the Athe- 
nians despatched emissaries toSardis, entreating the 
Persians to place no confidence in men whom they had 
driven into exile. Artaphemes informed them in reply, 
that if they wished for peace, they must recall Hippias. 
Rather than accede to these conditions, the Athenians 
chose to be considered as the enemies of Persia. 

XCVII. Whilst they were resolving on these itaea- 
sures, in consequence of the impression which had 
been madę to their prejudice in Persia, Aristagoras 
the Milesian, being driven by Cleomenes from Sparta, 
arriyed at Athens, which city was then powerful be- 
yond the rest of its neighbors. When Aristagoras 
appeared in the public assembly he enumerated, as he 
had done at Sparta, the riches which Asia possessed,' 
and recommended a Persian war, in which they woald 
be easily successful against a people usingneither spear 

Sappho. 

Were your reque8t, Q bard ! on virtue built, 
Your cheeks would wear no marks of sec ret guilt ; 
But in prompt woids theready thougKlYiłk^^iywa., 
And your heart's hoaest meoning ąuic^Y ^oi^irci. 

Jgiv0 tbem, with aome slight altex«doTi, ^tOTa^ft^j^fe*--^ 
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nor shield. In addition to this, he remarked that Mi- 
letus was an Athenian colony, and that consequent]y it 
became the Athenians to exert the great power they 
possessed in fayor of the Milesians. He proceeded to 
make use of the most earnest entreaties, and larish 
promises, till they finally acceded to his yiews. He 
thought, and as it appeared with jnstice, that it was 
far easier to delude a great multitude than a single in- 
diWdual : he was unable to preyałl on Cleomenes ; bat 
he won to his pnrpose no less than thirty thousand 
Athenians. The people of Athens accordingly agreed 
to send to the assistance of the lonians twenty yessels 
of war, of which Melanthus, a yery amiable and popu- 
lar character, was to haye the command. This fleet 
was the source of the calamities which afterwards 
ensued to the Greeks and barbarians. > 

XCVIII. Before their. departure Aristagoras re- 
tumed to Miletus, where he contrited a mcasure from 
which no adyantage could possibly result to the Io-» 
nians. Indeed, his principal motiye was to distress 
Darius. He despatched a messenger into Phrygia, to 
those Paeonians who from the banks of the Strymon 
had been led away captiye by Megabyzus, and who 
inhabited a district appropriated to them. His emis- 
saries thus addressed them : — *' Men of Paeonia, I am 
commissioned by Aristagoras, prince of Miletus, tosay, 
that if you will foUow his^counsel, you may be free. 
The whole of lonia has reyolted from Persia, and it 
becomes you to seize this opportunity of retuming to 
your natiye country. You haye only to appear on the 
banks of the ocean ; we will proyide for the rest/ 
The Paeonians receiyed this Information with great 
flatisfaction, and with their wiyes and children fled 
towards the sea. Some, \iovf^N«t, -^elding to their 
^lears, remained behind. ¥iom W^ %^^-c.^\i&\ ^^^ 
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passed over to Cbios : here they had scarce disem- 
barked before a large body of Persian cavalry, sent 
in pursuit of them, appeared on the opposite shore* 
Unable to overtake them, they sent OYer to them at 
Chios, soliciting their return. This however had no 
effect: from Chios they were transported to Łesbos, 
from Łesbos to Doriscus,^ and from hence they pro* 
ceeded by land to Pseonia. 

XCIX. At this juncture Aristagoras was joined by 
the Athenians in twenty yessels^ who were also accom- 
panied by fiye triremes of Eretrians. These latter did 
not engage in the contest from any regard for the 
Athenians, but to discharge a similar debt of friend-* 
ship to the Milesians. The Milesians had formerly 
assisted the Eretrians against the Ghalcidians, when 
the Samians had united .with them against the Ere- 
trians and Milesians. When these and the rest of his 
confederates were assembled, Aristagoras commenced 
an expedition against Sardis : he himself continued at 
Miletus, whilst his brother Charopinus commanded 
the Milesians, and Hermophantus had the condnct of 
the allies. 

C. The lonians arriying with their fleet at Ephesus, 
disembarked at Coressus, a place in its yicinity. 
Taking some Ephesians for their guides, they ad- 
vanced with a formidable force, directing their march 
towards the Cayster.^ Passing over Mount Tmolus, 
they arriyed at Sardis, where meeting no resistance, 

1 Doriscas is memorable for being the place where Xerzes 
numbered his army. — T. 

S This riyer was very famous in classic story* It anciently 
abounded with swans, and from its serpentine course has 
sometimes been confounded with the Msander ; the Msan- 
der was the appropriate river of the Milesians, aa ^«& 'Omi 
Cayster of the Ephesians. The naoie \.\i^ Tux\» T«rw ivN«6Sx 
Js Chiay.—T. 

HER. VOL. 11. ^ 
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they madę themselyes mastera of tłie whcde of the city, 
except the dtadel. This was defieiided by Artaphernes 
himself , with a large body of troops^ 

CI. Tbe following incident preserred the city from 
plunder: — ^the honses of Sardis^ were in generał eon- 
stmcted of reeds ; snch few as were of brick had reed 
coyerings. One of these being set óęl fire by a soldier, 
the flames spread from house to house, till the whole 
city was consamed. Iń the midst of the conflagration 
the Łydians, and snch Persians as were in the city, 
seeing themseWes snrrcmnded by the flames, and with- 
out the possibility of escape, mshed in crowds to the 
forum, through the centrę of which flows the Pactolns. 
This riyer brings, in its descent from Mount Tmohis, 
a ąuantity of gold-dnst ; passing, as we hare described, 
through Sardis, it mixes with the Hermns, till both 
are finally lost in the sea. The Persians and Łydians 
thus reduced to the last extremity, were compelled to 
act on the defensiye. The lonians seeing some of the 
enemy prepared to defend themselyes, others adyancing 
to attack them, were seized with a panic, and retired 
to Mount Tmolus, from whence, nnder fayor of the 
night, they retreated to their ships. 

CII. Tn the buming of Sardis, the tempie of Cy- 
bele, the tutelar goddess of the country, was totally 
destroyed, which was afterwards madę a pretence by 
the Persians for buming the temples of the Greeks. 
When the Persians who dwell on this side the Halys 
were acquainted with the aboye inyasion, they de- 
termined to assist the Lydians. FoUowing the lonians 
regularly from Sardis, they came up with them at 

1 The reader will recoUect that Sardis was the capital of 
Craesus, which is heie lepteaeuted as consisting only of a 
numher of thatched houaea, fli piooi it)U^X. «^Vw5teiie had as 
madę no progress.— T% 
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Cphesus. A generał engagement ensued, in which the 
lonians were defeated with great slaughter. Amongst 
others of distinction who fell, was Eualcis, chief of the 
£retrians ; he had freąuently been victorious in many 
contests, of which a garland was the reward, and had 
been particularly celebrated by Simonides of Ceos.^ 
They who escaped from this battle took refuge in the 
diiFerent cities. 

CIII. After the erent of the above expedition the 
Athenians withdrew themselyes intirely from the lo- 
nians, and refused all the solicitations of Aristagoras 
by his ambassadors to repeat their assistance. The 
lonians, though depriyed of this resource, continued 
with no less alacńty to perserere in the hostilities they 
had commenced against Darius. They sailed to the 
Hellespont, and rednced Byzantium, with the neigh- 
boring cities : quitting that part again, and adrancing to 
Caria, the greater part of the inhabitanls joined them 
in their oflensive operations. The city of Caunns, 
which at first had refused their alliance, after the 
burning of Sardis, added itself to their forces. 

CIV. The confederacy was also farther strengthened 
by the voluntary accession of all the Cyprians, except 

1 There were several poets of this name : the celebrated 
satire against women was written by another and morę mo- 
dem Simonides. The great excellence of this Simonides of 
Ceos was elegiac cómposition, in which Dionysius Halicar- 
nassus does not scruple to prefer him to Pindar. The inven- 
tion pf local memory was ascribed to him ; and it is not a little 
remarkable, that at the age of eighty he contended for and 
won a poetical prize. His most memorable saying was con- 
cerning God. Hiero asked him wbat God was. After many 
and reiterated delays, his answer was : * The longer I medi- 
tate on it^ the morę obscure the subject appears to me.* He 
is reproached for having been the first who prostituted his 
muse for mercenary purposes. Bayle seems to Kvi^ <iCk>\<Ł^v<ak^ 
every thing of moment relative to thia §>\nvom^%^, Vi^Vwsv 
for morę mnute particulars I refer the ift«idei% — ^T% 
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the Amathusians. The followiDg was the occasion of 
the revolt of the Cyprians from the Medes : — Gorgus, 
pńnce of Salamis, son of Chersis, grandson of Siro- 
mus, great-grandson of Euelthon, had a younger 
brother, whose name was Onesiliis : this man had re* 
peatedly solicited Gorgus to reyolt from the Persians ; 
and on hearing of the secession of the lonians he 
urged him with still greater importunity. Finding all 
his efforts ineffectual, assisted by his party, he took 
an opportunity of his brother^s making an excur8ion 
from Salamis to shut the gates against him : Gorgus, 
thus depriyed of his city, took refuge amongst the 
Medes. Onesilus usurped his station, and persuaded 
the Cjrprians to rebel. The Amathnsians, who alone 
opposed him, he closely besieged. 

CY. At this period Darius was informed of the 
buming of Sardis by the Athenians and lonians, and 
that Aristagoras of Miletus was the principal instigator 
of the confederacy against him. On first receiying the 
intelligence, he is said to haye treated the rerolt of 
the lonians with extreme contempt, as if certain that it 
was impossible for them to escape his indignation ; but 
he desired to know who the Athenians were* On being 
told, he called for hisbow, and shooting an arrow into 
the air, he exclaimed — * Suffer me, O Jupiter, to be 
reyenged on these Athenians !' He afterwards directed 
one of his attendants to repeat to him three times 
every day, when he sat down to table, * Sir, remember 
the Athenians.' 

CVI. After giving these orders Darius summoned 

to his presence Histiaeus of Miletus, whom he had 

long detained at his court. He addressed him thus : 

' / am informed, Histiaeus, that the man to whom you 

iniruated the goyernmeiit oi ^i\e.\xjA \ksv.^ ^^tited a 

rebelUon against me; Tie\iaa i^xoc\«^^iQt^'6^1x^\a.'^^ 
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opposite continent, and seduced the lonians, whom I 
shall unquestionably chastise, from their duty. With 
their united assistance he bas destroyed my city of 
Sardis, Can such conduct possibly meet witb your 
approbation? or, unadyised by you, could he have 
done wbat be bas ? Be careful not to inrolye yourself 
in a second offence against my autbority.' — * Can you, 
sir, believe/ said Histiseus in reply, * tbat I would be 
concerned in any tbing wbicb migbt occasion tbe small- 
est perplexity to you? Wbat sbould I, wbo bave 
notbing to wisb for, gain by sucb conduct ? Do I not 
participate all tbat you yourself enjoy? and bave I 
not tbe bonor of being your counsellor and your 
friend? If my representatiye bas acted as you allege, 
it is intirely bis own deed ; but I cannot easily be per- 
suaded tbat eitber be or tbe Milesians would engage 
in any tbing to your prejudice. If, nevertbeless, wbat 
you intimate be really true, by witbdrawing me from 
my own proper station, you bave only to blame your- 
self for tbe eyent. I suppose tbat tbe lonians bave 
taken tbe opportunity of my absence to accomplisb 
wbat tbey baye for a long time meditated. Had I 
been present in lonia I will yenture to affirm, tbat 
not a city would baye reyolted from your power : you 
baye only tberefore to send me instantly to lonia, tbat 
tbings may resume tbeir former situation, and tbat I 
may giye into your power tbe present govemor of 
Miletus, wbo bas occasioned all tbis miscbief. Haying 
first effected tbis, I swear by tbe deities of beayen 
tbat I will not cbange tbe garb in wbicb I sball set 
foot in lonia witbout rendering tbe great island of 
^ardinia tributary to your power.' 

CYII. Histiseus madę tbese protestations to delude 
Darius. Tbe king was influence^. \i'5 nAv^\. V^ ^'»^^ 
only reguińttg hia returii to Susa aa »ooxl «a V«k ^<sv^^ 
hare fulńlled bia eDgagements. 
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CYIII* In this interral, when the messenger from 
Sardis had informed Darius of the fate of that dty, 
and the king had done with his bow what we hare 
described ; and when, after conferring with Histisens, 
he had dismissed him to lonia, the following incident 
occurred : Onesilus of Salamis being engaged in the 
siege of Amathus, word was brought him that Arty- 
bius, a Persian officer, was on his way to Cyprus with 
a large fleet, and a formidable body of Persians. Ob 
hearing this, Onesilus sent messengers to difTerent 
parts of lonia, expressing his want and desire of as- 
sistance. The lonians without hesitation hastened to 
join him with a numerous fleet. Whilst they were 
already at Cyprus the Persians had passed oyer from 
Cilicia, and were proceeding by land to Salamis. The 
Phcenicians in the mean time had passed the promon- 
tory which is called the Key of Cyprus. 

CIX. Whilst things were in this sitaation the princes 
of Cyprus assembled the lonian chiefs, and thus ad- 
dressed them : — * Men of lonia, we.* submit *4o your 
own determination, whether you will engage the Phce- 
nicians or the Persians. If you rather choose to fight 
on land and with the Persians, it is time for you to 
disembark, that we may go on board your yessels, 
and attack the Phcenicians. — If you think it morę ad- 
yisable to encounter the Phcenicians, it becomes yon 
to do so immediately. — Decide which way you please, 
that as far as our efforts can preyail, lonia and Cyprus 
may be free.' — * We have been commissioned,' an- 
swered the lonians, * by our country to guard the 
ocean, not to deliver up our yessels to you, nor to 
engage the Persians by land. — ^We will endeayor to 
discharge our duty in the station appointed us ; it is 
for you to distinguish yourselyes as yaliant men, re- 

^gembering the oppiessious 'yow Ywj^ ^\!A\a%,d from 

B» Medes/ 
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ex. When the Persiaos were drawn up before 
Salamis, the Cyprian commanders placed the forces 
of Cyprus against the auxiliańe8 of the enemy, select- 
ing the flower of Salamis and Soli to oppose the Per- 
sians : Onesilus yoluntarily stationed himself against 
Artybius the Persian generał. 

CXI. Artybius was mounted on a charger, which 
had been taught to face a man in complete armor* 
Onesilus hearing this, called to him his shield-bearer, 
who was a Carian of great military experience, and of 
undaunted courage: — ' I hear/ said he, * that the horse 
of Artybius, by his feet and his teeth, materially as- 
sists his master against an adrersary; deliberate on 
this, and tell me which you will encounter, the man 
or the horse.' — * Sir/ said the attendant, * I am ready 
to engage with either, or both, or indeed to do what- 
eyer you command me : I should rather think it will be 
morę consistent for you, being a prince and a generał, 
to contend with one who is a prince and a generał also* 
— ^If you should fortuuately kill a person of this de- 
scription, you will acquire great glory ; or if you should 
fali by his hand, which Hearen avert, the calamity is 
somewhat softened by the rank of the conqueror : it is 
for us of inferior rank to oppose men like ourselves. 
As to the horse, do not concern yourself about what 
he bas been taught ; I will yenture to say that he shall 
neyer again be troublesome to any one.' 

CXII. In a short time afterwards the hostile forces 
engaged both by sea and land; the lonians, after a 
seyere contest, obtained a yictory oyer the Phoenicians, 
in which the brayery of the Samians was remarkably 
conspicuous. Whilst the armies were engaged by 
land the following incident happened to the two 
generals : — Artybius, mounted on his borae^ T^%XsfcA. 
against OnesiluB, who, as he Yiad eoTicctVft^ ''wV^ '^ksa 
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seryant, aimed a blow at him as he approached ; and 
whilst the horse reared up his feet against the shield 
of Onesilus, the Carian cut them off with an axe. — 
The horse, with his master, fell instantly to the 
ground. 

CXIII. In the midst of the battle Stesenor, prince 
of Curium, with a considerable body of forces, went 
OYer to the enemy (it is said thąt the Curians are an 
Argive colony); their example was fóllowed by the 
men of Salamis, in their chariotsof war ; from which 
eyents the Persians obtained a decisiye yictory. Tbe 
Cyprians fled. Among the number of the slain was 
Onesilus, son of Chersis, and principal instigator of 
the reyolt; the Solian prince Aristocyprus also fell, 
son of that Philocyprus whom Solon of Athens, when 
at Cyprus, celebrated in yerse amongst other soyereign 
princes. 

CXiy, In reyenge for his besieging them, the Arna* 
thusians took the head of Onesilus, and carrying it 
back in triumph, fixed it oyer their gates : some time 
afterwards, when the inside of the head was decayed, 
a swarm of bees settling in it, fiUed it with honey* 
The people of Amathus consnlted the oracie on the 
occasion, and were directed to bury the head, and 
eyery year to sacrifice to Onesilus as to an bero. 
Their obedience inyolyed a promise of futurę prospe- 
rity ; and eyen within my remembrance they have 
performed what was required of them. 

CXy . The lonians, although successful in the nayal 
engagement off Cyprus, as soon as they heard of the 
defeat and death of Onesilus, and that all the cities of 
Cyprus were closely blockaded, except Salamis, which 
the citizens had restored to Gorgus, their fonner 
0overeign, returned "wiWi «iW v^^^^ble expedition to 
Jonia, Of all the towna iw C»^^xwa> 'SiOa \aaw^^ ^'i. 
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longest and most vigorous defence ; but of this, by 
nndermiiiing the place, the Persians obtained posses- 
sion after a fiye months' siege. 

CXVI. Thus the Cyprians, having enjoyed theif 
liberties for the space of a year, were a second time 
reduced to seryitude. AU the loDians who had been 
engaged in the expedition against Sardis were after- 
wards yigorously attacked by Daurises, Hymees, 
Otanes, and other Persian generals, each of whom 
had married a daughter of Darius : they first droye 
them to their ships, then took and plundered their 
towns, which they diyided among themselyes. 

CXYII. Daurises afterwards turnedhis arms against 
the cities of the Hellespont, and in as many successiye 
days madę himself master of Abydos, Percotes, Lamp- 
sacus,' and Pseson. From this latter place he pro- 
ceeded to Parion ; but learning on his march that the 
Carians, taking part with the lonians, had reyolted 
from Persia, he turned aside from the Hellespont, and 
led his forces against Caria. 

CXVIII. Of this motion of Daurises the Carians 
had early information, in conseąuence of which they 
assembled at a place called the White Columns, not 
far from the riyer Marsyas, which, passing through 
the district of Hidryas, flows into the Maeander. 
Yarious sentiments were on this occasion deliyered; 
but the most sagacious in my estimation was that of 
Pixodarus, son of Mausolus ; he was a natiye of Cin- 
dys, and had married the daughter óf Syennesis, prince 
of Cilicia. He adyised, that passing the Mseander, they 
should attack the enemy, with the riyer in their rear ; 
that thus depriyefd of all possibility of retreat, they 
should from compulsion stand their ground, and make 

1 This place waa given to ThemiBloc\ft^ x» I^tkw"^ Vv5Sł. 
fvjne, and waa memorable in antiąuit^ ioi -cTCi^^s^ciYc^ ^ss^si.'^ 
minent men, — ^£|picuras resided heie «i\oii% \.vina%—- ^» 
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tłie greater cxertion8 of yalor. This advice was not 
accepted ; they chose rather that the Persians should 
have the Mseander behind them, that if they Yanqiushe4 
the enemy in the field they might afterwards dń^e 
them into the riyer. 

CXIX. The Persians adyanced, and passed the 
Maeander ; the Carians met them on the banks of the 
Marsyas, when a seyere and well fought contest en- 
sued. The Persians had so greatly the adyantage in 
point of number, that they were finally yictorions; 
two thousand Persians and ten thousand Carians fell 
in the battle ; they who escaped from the field fled to 
Labranda, and took refuge in a sacred wood of planes, 
surroupding a tempie of Jupiter Statins. The Carians 
are the only people, as far as I haye been able to learn, 
who sacrifice to this Jupiter. Driyen to the aboye ex- 
tremity, they deliberated among themselyes whether 
it would be better to surrender themselyes to the Per- 
sians, or finally to relinquish Asia. 

CXX. In the midst of their consultation the Mi- 
lesians with their allies arriyed to reinforce them ; the 
Carians resumed their courage, and again prepared for 
hostilities ; they a second time adyanced to meet the 
Persians, and after an engagement morę obstinate than 
the former, sustained a second defeat, in which a pro- 
digious number, chiefly of Milesians, were slaiu. 

CXXI. The Carians soon recruited their forces, 
and in a subseąuent action somewhat repaired their 
former losses. Receiying intelligence that the Per- 
sians were on their march to attack their towns, they 
placed themselyes in ambuscade, in the road to Pida- 
sus. The Persians by night fell into the snare, and a 
vast number were slain, with their generals Daurises, 
Amorges, and Sisimacea*, lA.^x^fe^, AJmł son of Gyges, 
also of the numbei. 
VXXII. The conduct oi Wy^ ^.\s^^»R.^^ ^^\^- 
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trusted to Heraclides, son of Ibanolis, a Mylassian.— 
The event has been related. Hymees, who was en- 
gaged amongst others in the pursuit of the lonians, 
after the affair of Sardis, tuming towards the Pro- 
pontis, took Cios, a Mysian city. Receiring intelli- 
gence that Daiirises had quitted the Hellespont, to 
march against Caria, he left the Propontis, and pro- 
ceeded to the Hellespont, where he effectually re- 
duced all the JSolians of the Trojan district ; he yan- 
quished also the Gergithss, a remnant of the ancient 
Teucri. Hymees himself, after all these successes, 
died at Troas. 

CXXIII. ArtaphemeSy goyernor of Sardis, and 
Otanes, the third in command, receiyed orders to lead 
their forces to lonia and ^olia, which is contignous 
to it ; they madę themselyes masters of Clazomenae in 
lonia, and of Cyma, an ^olian city. 

CXXIV. After the capture of these places Ari- 
stagoras of Miletus, though the author of all the con- 
fusion in which lonia had been inyolyed, betrayed a 
total want of intrepidity : these losses confirmed him 
in the belief, that all attempts to oyercome Darius 
would be ineffectual ; he accordingly determined to 
seek his safety in flight. He assembled his party, and 
snbmitted to them whether it would not be adyisable 
to haye some place of retreat in case they should be 
driven from Miletus. He left it to- them to determine 
whether they should establish a colony in Sardinia, or 
whether they should retire to Myrcinus, a city of the 
Edonians, which had been fortified by Histiaeus, to 
whom Darius had presented it. 

CXXV. Hecatseus the historian, who was the son 
of Hegesander, was not for establishing a colony at 
either of these places : he afiirmed \\i3l\. '\i ^«^ ^W5\^ 
he expelled from Miletus, it wo\x\d \)e moT^ «x^^^vł^>^ 
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for them to construct a fort in the isiand of Łeros, and 
there remain till a fayorable opportunity should enable 
them to return to Miletns. 

CXXVI. Aristagoras himself was łnore inclined to 
retire to Myrcinus; he confided therefore thę admi^ 
nistration of Miletus to Pythagoras, a man exceed- 
ingly popular, and taking with him all those who 
thought proper to accompany him, he embarked for 
Thrace, where he took possession of the district which 
he had in riew. Leaying this place, he proceeded to 
the attack of some other, where both he . and his army 
fell by the hands of the Thracians, who had preyiously 
entered into terms to resign their city into his power.^ 

1 I caiuiot dismiss this book of Herodotus withont remark- 
ing that it contains a great deal of carious history, and 
abounds with ^any admirable examples of priyate life. The 
speech of Sosicles of Corinth, in fa^or of liberty, is excellent 
in its kind ; and' the many sagacioas, and indeed moral sen- 
timents, which are scattered throaghout the whole book, 
cannot fail of producing both entertainment and instruction. 
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